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In giving to the world this Report of the Proceedings of the First 
International Conference of Teachers of the Deaf ever held in 
Great Britain, the Conference Committee desires first of all to thank 
all those ladies and gentlemen who, by their presence, their sym- 
pathy, and their support, combined to render this meeting the most 
memorable of the many Conferences which have been held under 
the auspices of the N.A.T.D. 

The Committee cannot but think that, from every point of view, 
the Conference was a success. From beginning to end of the week 
not one discordant note was struck. It was apparent that those 
who attended were animated with but one desire; to compare 
experiences, to gain fresh ideas, to stimulate and encourage one 
another in the arduous calling to which they have devoted their 
lives. 

The papers read at the various meetings, describing as they do 
the actual condition of Deaf Mute Education in the respective 
countries of the writers, will be found to contain a mass of interest- 
ing information that should well repay the earnest study of all 
teachers and students of deaf mute education. 

Valuable, however, as these contributions to the literature of the 
subject are, the Conference Committee is of opinion that the full 
benefit of such a meeting could be gained only by those who 
actually attended it. The opportunities afforded for social inter- 
course, for exchange of ideas at first hand, for the formation of 
friendships between members of the same profession, working as 
they must, isolated, at great distances from each other, give to such 
a gathering an influence and a value which is incalculable, and the 
Committee owes a deep debt of gratitude to all those who helped 
them to this end. 

First and foremost amongst these must be reckoned the Directors 
of the Deaf and Dumb Institution, Henderson Row, Edinburgh, 
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who so freely placed their resources at the disposal of the Con- 
ference Committee. The Opening Reception which they were kind 
enough to give on the evening of Monday, the 29th July, enabled 
the delegates to get on good terms with each other before the more 
formal business of the Conference was begun, with the beneficial 
result that any restraint, or feeling of strangeness, on the part of 
those who were visitors to Scotland was completely banished. 

The Committee is deeply indebted also to the Lord Provost and 
Magistrates of the City of Edinburgh for an Official Reception in 
the City Chambers ; to the Welcome Committee of the British Deaf 
and Dumb Association for an invitation to a Joint-Tea ; to Sir Oliver 
Riddell for an excursion to the Forth Bridge; and, lastly, to Sir 
Henry Bemrose, President of the N.A.T.D., for entertaining the 
members to dinner. 

To each of these, and to all who otherwise assisted, in the success 
of the Conference, the Scottish Committee tenders hearty thanks. 
It trusts that the result of these deliberations will be a quickening of 
the interest of the public in the education of the deaf, not only in 
Scotland but throughout the world; and, in this hope, it sends forth 
this Volume of Proceedings, fervently believing that the day is not 
far distant when everything that can be done for the deaf by wise 
laws and enlightened sympathy will be achieved. 

W. H. ADDISON. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF CONFERENCE. 



MORNING SESSION. 

Tuesday Forenoon, 30M July 1907. 

The International Conference was opened on Tuesday morning 
at ten o'clock in the large Lecture Hall of the Church of Scotland 
Training College, Edinburgh, by the Right Hon. the Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh. 

Dr R. Elliott, Chairman of the National Association of Teachers 
of the Deaf, said — We are honoured to-day with the presence of the 
Lord Provost, who has kindly consented to preside. Therefore in 
your name I beg to ask his Lordship to take the chair. (Applause.) 

The Lord Provost — Ladies and gentlemen, according to the 
programme, it is noted that the Chairman was to be the Right Hon. 
Thomas Shaw, the Lord Advocate for Scotland. Unfortunately he 
is unable to be present to-day, and I am going to ask tihe Secretary 
to read a letter which the Lord Advocate has written him 1 apologising 
for his absence. 

Mr E. A. Illingworth then read the following letter : — 

" Dear Sir, — I wrote you some time ago that I should be glad 
to comply with your desire that I should open the International 
Conference of Teachers of the Deaf if it were possible for me to 
escape from my duties at Westminster. 

"The state of public business, and Scotch public business in 
particular, is such as, I regret to say, wholly to preclude me from 
coming to Edinburgh at that time, and I write you now so that you 
may make the proper arrangements for another Chairman. 

"My hope is that your meetings will be attended with great 
success, and that the Conference may be stimulating and productive 
of good, not only from a scientific point of view, but in the interests 
of those unhappily afflicted whose tuition you wish to discuss. — Believe 
me to be, sincerely yours, Thos. Shaw." 

The Chairman — I regret very much indeed that the Lord 
Advocate has not been able to come here this morning, because I 
know he would have been prepared to furnish a very interesting 
statement on the subject regarding which you are met in conference. 
The reason for his absence is given very fully, and I am sure we 
appreciate it. Public men have a difficulty in fulfilling certain 
engagements when their official duties have to be attended to very 
particularly, and, therefore, while we regret his absence, this meeting 
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will understand quite clearly that the Lord Advocate would have 
been present if he could have made it convenient .with his public 
engagements. One advantage has arisen to me personally in this 
matter, in that I have been asked to occupy the chair to-day instead 
of, as noted on the programme, to-morrow. I, like other public 
men, have official duties to perform, sometimes of a more pleasurable 
character than otherwise, and I am going this afternoon on a holiday. 
Therefore I wish to make an apology now, as I shall be unable to 
receive you at the City Chambers to-night. There is to be an official 
visit to the north on the Northern Lights steamer "Pharos," and 
unless I join the company this afternoon I shall not have an oppor- 
tunity of participating in a similar visit this year. I have made all 
the arrangements for your reception in the Council Chambers 
to-night, and the Magistrates and Council will receive you, and I 
shall be very pleased to hear that you have had a very interesting 
visit to the historic chamber of the city of Edinburgh. The Cor- 
poration are pleased to see strangers at any time, especially when 
they are met in conference for the discussion of matters which affect 
the community's welfare, and which are most interesting to all classes 
of the community. Unfortunately some of those conferences are 
held at the holiday time, when it is convenient for the members to 
get away, and when it is also convenient for the toilers in Edinburgh 
to get a holiday ; and therefore it is a little difficult sometimes to 
get a full representation, such as might be got in a more convenient 
season. On behalf of the citizens and of the Corporation I beg to 
extend to you all a very cordial and hearty welcome to Edinburgh. 
I hope that the weather will improve, and that you will have the 
opportunity — besides attending to your business, which is your duty 
— of seeing something of Edinburgh and of the surrounding district. 
I see that arrangements have been made for your entertainment in 
that way, and it only requires good weather to ensure ample success. 
This is a very important conference, and I desire to extend in the 
first place a particularly cordial welcome to the foreign delegates who 
have travelled great distances in order to be present. (Applause.) 
I see that we have official representatives from Holland, Denmark, 
Italy, Russia, from the United States, South Australia, Queensland, 
New Zealand, and Natal ; and unofficial representatives from France, 
Germany, and Austria-Hungary. Surely that indicates the interest 
which is being taken in the education of the deaf and dumb. I am 
sorry I have not had the privilege of being associated on a board in 
connection with the deaf and dumb. My engagements have been 
with other afflicted persons, such as the blind. Personally, I do not 
know very much of what is being done for the deaf and dumb in 
Edinburgh. I know we have an old institution well managed by a 
board of very enthusiastic directors; and we have to depend very 
greatly upon the gratuitous donations of the charitable public for the 
support of that institution. I know there are some who believe that 
the State ought to provide more liberally than they do for all those 
institutions. (Hear, hear.) I do not object to that. But I do 
object very much to too much State officialism, and therefore, if 
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institutions of this kind can be conducted by private enterprise and 
by the sympathy of the public, then probably that is the most 
sympathetic way in which you can reach the afflicted. While it is 
the duty of Parliament and of the Government to see that those 
afflicted ones are not neglected, I do hope that this Conference will 
express its opinion as to the needs and the interests of those people. 
I wish the Conference every success in its deliberations. (Applause.) 

Mr Roorda, Groningen, Holland — Mr Chairman, I should like 
to say a few words on behalf of the Government I have come here 
to represent. I have come from the Dutch Government, which sends 
its best wishes, for the success of the Conference. England and 
Holland in their history have been intertwined at most critical 
moments, and I am sure they have been fighting side by side in 
many a good cause. I hope that we shall stand side by side for the 
good of the deaf and dumb. (Applause.) I thank you for the kind 
words you have addressed to the various delegates and for the hearty 
welcome you have extended to us. (Applause.) 

Signor Giulio Ferreri, Italy — It gives me great pleasure to 
acknowledge on behalf of the Italian Teachers of the Deaf your very 
generous and kind words of welcome. I have the honour to repre- 
sent at this International Conference two different bodies : first, the 
Italian Government ; second, the Italian Teachers of the Deaf. 

As to the first, I cannot admit any particular interest, because of 
its great indifference to all that concerns the education of the deaf. 

As to the second, however, I am proud to represent here the 
Union of the Teachers, which I have recently reorganised in Italy. 
Our Union is a very young one, but I trust it will be successful ; 
and I can assure you that your sympathy, your interest in us, is an 
inspiration that we need, and we hope you will continue to bestow 
upon us. 

Mr Hogben, from New Zealand — Mr Chairman, I think it would 
be an omission to be regretted if no representative from the Colonies 
were to express our gratitude for the kind reception accorded to us. 
I see that Mr Tait from Victoria, and Mr Williams from South 
Australia, are not here yet, but I hope they will be before long. 
Perhaps, therefore, in their absence you will allow me to speak for 
them, and to say that we are exceedingly glad to be present. I have 
the honour to be the one who has come the greatest possible dis- 
tance to attend this Conference. You could not get farther away. 
(Laughter.) I have to say that my Government was exceedingly 
glad to be able to send me to learn what is being done in Great 
Britain and the other countries of the world to improve the system 
introduced by Mr Van Asch, who was one of the first to introduce 
the oral system into Great Britain. He was chosen by the New 
Zealand Government to open the school that was founded in New 
Zealand about twenty-eight years ago. He carried on that school 
with great success, and retired last year. I am sure it is only ill- 
health which prevents him being present to-day. 

Mr W. H. Nicholas, Natal — On behalf of the Government of 
Natal, I have to thank you for the kind welcome you have given 
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us. I am sure that the representatives will carry back some know- 
ledge of the great things which are being done on behalf of the deaf 
and dumb. In Natal we are singularly placed in comparison with 
other countries. We have no poor population. There are two 
institutions for the deaf and dumb — one in Cape Colony, which is 
under the direction of the Dutch Reformed Church ; and the other, 
a Roman Catholic institution, in another part of the Colony. I 
think the deaf and dumb are taken in charge entirely by the different 
Governments. I have to thank you for your kind welcome, and to 
express the cordial wishes of my Government for the success of the 
Conference. 

Dr Gallaudet, Washington — Mr Chairman, I cannot say that 
I have come from the Antipodes; still I have come a reasonable 
distance, sufficient, perhaps, to be entitled to a little credit for 
having crossed the ocean. (Laughter.) I am sure I speak for my 
colleagues when I say that we are very much indebted to you for 
this most cordial welcome to the capital of Scotland. (Applause.) 
I am a Scotsman, so to speak, although my name is French. 
(Laughter.) I can trace my ancestry to Scotland, and I have enough 
Scotch blood in me to feel very much at home. (Laughter.) I 
am sure we all feel very much at home. For the time being, 
we are all Scotsmen and Scotswomen. We are so much at home 
that we think we have the liberty and the freedom of the city of 
Edinburgh. (Laughter.) I am sure we shall have a very fine 
meeting — we have so many fine representatives from all parts of 
the world, and I am very proud to be one of them. (Applause.) 

The Chairman — I should like to say to the representatives from 
America and the Colonies how interesting it is to hear them address 
this meeting. The fact that the Government of Natal, where there 
seem to be so few deaf and dumb, sent a representative here shows 
the interest and the consideration of that Government. We wish 
them all success. As for our American friends, we do not require 
to ask much success for them, as they have got plenty of that already. 
(Laughter.) We are, however, pleased to think they have come so 
far to join us to-day. (Applause.) 

Dr Forchhammer, from Denmark — As a delegate to the Con- 
ference, I beg to express my thanks for the invitation to this meeting, 
and to convey my greetings to all the colleagues in this beautiful 
country. (Applause.) 

Prof. Adolphe B£langer, Paris (who spoke in French)— In 
bearing to my colleagues of Great Britain the cordial and affectionate 
salutations of the French teachers, I am happy; to say that all in my 
country, worthy successors of TAbbe" de l'Epee, have only one 
thought — the happiness of the deaf-mute. They desire to carry on, 
as far as possible, the instruction of all their pupils by speech or the 
oral method. (Applause.) 

Dr Elliott — I do not think our friends from foreign countries 
and from the Colonies should have the whole of the say. (Laughter.) 
We Scotch and English teachers feel also that we owe a great 
debt of gratitude to the city of Edinburgh and the Lord Provost, 
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whom we are glad to see here to-day. (Applause.) There have 
been various grievances in the past between Scotland and England, 
but I think they are nearly all wiped out now. In the holding of 
the first International Conference here, Edinburgh has beaten 
London. I do not know that this is exactly as it should be, but 
we will put that down on our books as one. (Laughter.) It is 
said that when a man achieves success, Scotland always appro- 
priates him, and now Dr Gallaudet, from the United States, 
claims to be Scotch. I think as I seem to have a Scotch name, 
I will claim to be Scotch too. (Laughter.) We are extremely grati- 
fied by the manner in which we have been received by the Lord 
Provost in Edinburgh. We know he is very hard worked, and so 
we won't grudge him the holiday, which we believe he has so well 
earned. We hope he will receive a great deal of pleasure and benefit 
from it. To some extent we are here on pleasure bent. I am sure 
you could not go to a better place than Edinburgh, the finest city 
in the whole of the United Kingdom ; and you could not go to a 
better place to combine the acquisition of knowledge with pleasure. 
Already we have had a considerable amount of pleasure, and we 
have received a magnificent reception from the Directors of the Deaf 
and Dumb Institution. I beg to propose a hearty vote of thanks to 
the Lord Provost for his kindness in opening this meeting, and for 
the expression of the interest that is felt by the whole city in the 
work in which we are engaged. (Applause.) 

Dr Gallaudet — I am sure we all join in this vote of thanks to 
the Lord Provost for his kindness this morning. (Applause.) 

Dr Elliott — I declare the motion unanimously carried. 

The Chairman — I beg to thank you very heartily for the kindly 
way you have acknowledged the little service which I have done this 
morning, and which I regret could not be extended. In regard to 
the question of Scotland versus England, I may mention that a famous 
professor in our historic University, Professor Blackie, said that the 
decline of the vitality and good sense of the Scotsmen was mainly to 
be attributed to the fact that many of them had married English wives. 
(Laughter.) With your permission, ladies and gentlemen, I will 
now retire. 

(The Lord Provost having left the meeting, Dr Elliott took the 
chair.) 

Mr Barnes — I beg to move that the standing orders of the 
Conference be adopted as printed in the Handbook. 

Mr Illingworth — I beg to second that. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr S. Kutner, London— It is my duty to strike what I hope 
will be the only sad note in this gathering. I am diffident only on 
one score, and that is that my feelings will not allow me to express 
what is due to the matter on which I am going to speak. I am 
confident that every heart in this audience will thrill with kind 
thoughts when I mention the name of our departed friend, Mr 
William Van Praagh. I have been connected with Mr Van Praagh 
in more than one capacity. First of all I may mention that he was 
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the first Principal of the school with which I have the honour to be 
connected now. Secondly, I have worked with him since the 
beginning of the Pure Oral Union, during which time he acted as 
the honorary secretary, and was practically the sole mover of the 
whole concern. I need hardly refer to the success of this Union, 
and the inspiring effect it has had upon the younger teachers of the 
deaf and dumb. As regards the general qualities of our friend, I am 
convinced I am unable to do him anything like justice. Whether I 
refer to his personal qualities, or to his professional qualities, I am 
sure it will be very difficult to do justice to him. In fact, to my 
mind, it is extremely hard to realise a conference of teachers of the 
deaf and dumb without the presence of our dear friend. Most of us 
have been impressed in no small degree by his splendid personal 
qualities — his bonhomie^ his cheerfulness, his patience with children, 
and his greater patience with the younger members of the profession. 
At all our meetings whenever anything arose with which he did not 
quite agree, he was always ready to speak out his mind, and I need 
hardly say that after that word was spoken all friendship was cemented. 
There was no sign of ill-feeling. So I think we may all be considered 
as unanimous upon his excellent qualities both personal and pro- 
fessional. I am speaking with a certain amount of feeling, because 
it was my melancholy privilege to be present with him at the moment 
when he breathed his last. And if I only recount some of the 
circumstances of the sad event I am sure you will feel more deeply, 
if possible, the loss of our friend. Imagine on the prize day, actually 
the most important day of the year, when the children go up to 
receive their rewards for work done, there, in spite of the excitement 
of the occasion, was Mr Van Praagh, cheerful and happy. But 
at the end of the meeting, when the most of the audience were in the 
room, suddenly a whisper went round that the dear old friend was 
very ill. The duty devolved upon me to announce to those who 
were waiting breathlessly for the result, what was the actual state of 
matters, and I leave you to imagine the feelings of his friends, and 
particularly his co-workers, when it was intimated that he had breathed 
his last. Ladies and gentlemen, we are all aware that there comes a 
time when our task has to be laid down. Our friend Mr Van 
Praagh laid down his work at a time when every one of us hoped 
that he had many years to live. That hope was not realised. It is 
pleasing to think that the work which he has left unfinished is to be 
taken up by young members of the profession, and I have every hope 
that that work will be ably carried on in the years to come — I refer 
specially to the training of the teachers of the deaf on the pure oral 
method — the real life work of our departed friend. I would, there- 
fore, move that " this Conference records its deep sense of the loss 
sustained by the profession and the cause of the education of the 
deaf and dumb in the lamented demise of Mr William Van Praagh." 
Mr W. H. Addison — I should like to second this motion for two 
reasons. In the first place because of the long acquaintance and 
friendship I had with Mr Van Praagh. I first made his acquaintance 
thirty years ago at the Conference of 1877. Mr Van Praagh, like 
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myself, has never missed attending a Conference since that date, 
and although at various times Mr Van Praagh and myself have been 
in conflict, our opinions having clashed, and we have fought each 
other, yet in private we have always been the best of friends. It 
was my earnest wish that Mr Van Praagh should be chosen to 
succeed Dr Elliott as the chairman of the Association, and I was 
hoping that he would haye allowed his name to be put forward, and 
that we should have elected him as the vice-chairman, so that he 
might have taken the place of chairman the following year. I had a 
letter from him the week before he died thanking me for nominating 
him for that position, but regretting that the state of his own health, 
combined with the serious illness which his wife had had quite 
recently, would, he feared, prevent him from accepting nomination. 
I have always found Mr Van Praagh an extremely kindly man. I 
remember as far back as 1878, when, as a young teacher quite 
unknown to the profession, I made up my mind that I would try, 
as far as possible, to investigate the rival merits of the systems, I 
applied to Mr Van Praagh for information regarding Continental 
schools, and though, as I have said, I was quite unknown in those 
days, Mr Van Praagh very kindly agreed to give me any information 
he had, and gave me personal introductions to a large number of the 
teachers in the Continental schools — in fact he did everything that 
was possible to further the aim which I had in view at that time. Since 
then I have always felt a very warm regard for Mr Van Praagh, even 
when I was differing from him most. It may probably be known to 
some of you that the very last time in which we were in conflict was 
in regard to holding this Conference in Edinburgh. It was my wish 
as the spokesman of the Scottish teachers that that meeting should 
be held here, while Mr Van Praagh was of opinion that we should 
put it off for another year. Fortunately, I think, I was able to carry 
my side of the question. But when it was decided finally that the 
Conference was to be held here, Mr Van Praagh promised me that 
he would do everything in his power to make this Conference a 
success. (Applause.) I know he was prepared at the cost of con- 
siderable sacrifice to himself to come to this Conference, and take 
his part as he had done in the past. Therefore I always felt extremely 
indebted to him, and considered him as one of our very best workers 
in the cause of deaf-mute education. There is a second reason why I 
wanted to say a few words. Just exactly two weeks to-day there was 
laid to rest in one of the Edinburgh cemeteries a very old teacher of 
the deaf whose name I should like coupled with this vote of con- 
dolence. It is the name of Miss Sarah Edwards, a teacher who was 
herself deaf. She was not known to many of our English friends, 
because she did not take any prominent part in the politics of our 
deaf world ; but in the Edinburgh district she was extremely well 
known to many generations of deaf-mutes. She had been a teacher 
of the deaf for over fifty years. She celebrated her jubilee in the old 
Edinburgh Institution where we were last night. Two or three years 
ago the deaf and dumb of the Edinburgh district and of Scotland 
made her a suitable acknowledgment. She was for over forty years a 
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teacher in the old institution at Henderson Row. She was extremely 
well liked and respected by all the deaf pupils who passed through 
her hands those many years. For these reasons I should like her 
name associated with this vote of condolence. I am very glad to be 
allowed to second the motion. 

Mr Roorda, from Holland — You will not be surprised that I 
have asked to be allowed to support this motion when you know that 
Mr William Van Praagh came from Holland. William Van Praagh 
has been known as a teacher in our country. When the London 
School wanted a teacher they sent to Dr Hirsch, Rotterdam, for a fit 
teacher for England, and he sent William Van Praagh over to Eng- 
land. He remained a Dutchman though he changed his name from 
Wilhelm to William. 

The Chairman — Mr Van Praagh and I were associated in the 
cause for many years. I always found that the main idea of his life 
was to be of benefit to the deaf and dumb, and he has largely bene- 
fited them. I think we may fairly say that he has done good service 
to the cause. We all regret his death very much. We hoped to 
see him here to-day, and to have the advantage of his advice, as we 
have had at so many previous conferences. In connection with the 
proposal for the formation of a joint examining board, Mr Van Praagh 
was most indefatigable in his efforts to bring about the result which 
we have arrived at. I shall always look upon that work as being 
pre-eminently the work of Mr Van Praagh. He was Secretary ; he 
called us together, he kept us together. At one time we seemed to 
be in danger of falling apart, but by his exertions the danger was 
averted. 

The vote was passed in silence. 

The Chairman — The Secretary will read the names of the vari- 
ous Governments who have been unable to send delegates to the 
Conference. 

Mr Illingworth — The following are the names of the various 
Governments who have replied expressing their regret at their 
inability to send delegates to the Conference : — Norwegian, Swedish, 
Servian, Greek, New South Wales, West Australian, Victoria, Trans- 
vaal, Cape Colony, Tasmania, Newfoundland. 

The Chairman — We come now to the business proper of the 
Conference. By the wish of the Committee of the N.A.T.D. I have 
prepared a statement as to the present state of Deaf Mute Educa- 
tion in England, which I will now read. 

THE PRESENT STATE OF DEAF-MUTE EDUCATION 

IN ENGLAND. 

About ten years ago at the request of Dr J. C. Gordon I drew up 
a report on the state of the Education of the Deaf in Great Britain, 
and this was subsequently published together with reports received 
concerning other countries by the Volta Bureau. At the present time 
I find myself, on the invitation of the N.A.T.D., engaged on a 
similar task for my own country. 
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The progress made since the former date being mainly due to 
the Act of 1893, it seems fitting that reference should first of all be 
made to it. At the date of my previous report, it had been but four 
years in operation, but it had been so extensively used, that I felt 
justified in expressing the opinion that the point for which we had 
been so long waiting being at length attained, viz., the recognition 
of our work as a part of the scheme of general education, — the way 
was opened to the most complete amelioration possible of the con- 
dition of the deaf of our country. At the present time I feel we are 
well on the way to that goal ; and, there being undoubtedly an ample 
amount of evidence to show that a very considerable advance has 
been made, I think the anticipations I expressed were not of too 
sanguine a nature. I would say too, that if the desired point be not 
reached, the fault will lie with us as directors of the work, and not 
with society, to which for so long a period we had appealed with 
little avail for the needful ways and means. These are now supplied 
to us ; and if not yet up to our full requirements we have but to 
prove that an expenditure is advantageous, and it will be allowed. 
The education of the deaf in England is certainly now a national 
work, for there is not one public school for the deaf in the country 
which is outside the scope of the Government's provision, and 
consequent control. 

Until 1893, every educational agency in this country made its 
own independent provision both for its organisation and administra- 
tion. Each had to consider and provide its own methods of support 
and instruction, as well as the particular system it followed, the 
particular point it sought to reach. This state of isolation is rapidly 
passing away, if indeed it has not already departed. Definite results 
are required ; comparisons are made ; measures are shown to be 
practicable or otherwise ; principles are becoming established ; work is 
systematised, and methods authoritatively recognised. The science 
and art of deaf-mute education in our country may not as yet be fully 
matured, but the evolution proceeds, and will produce its results, and 
find for it a fitting place in the scheme of humanitarian effort. The 
present generation of teachers have the task imposed on them of 
formulating such a system as is suited to our needs, based upon 
wise principles, dealing with possibilities, and satisfying the higher 
aspirations of and for the deaf. 

In making the above remarks I do not wish to throw the slightest 
degree of reflection on, or to decry in any way, the work of the past. 
On the contrary no one knows better than I do, how much has been 
accomplished under conditions of little encouragement and insufficient 
means. In few, if any, departments of educational or philanthropic 
effort have greater results followed from such poverty of general 
support. And the present outlook, which I hold to be quite satis- 
factory, is mainly due to those pioneer teachers and schools from 
whose efforts enlightenment was brought into the condition of the 
deaf. It is no reproach to them that they could not cover the 
ground entirely as they strove to do. 

The Education Department when it took up this work in 1893, 
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had no special knowledge of its requirements, beyond the fact that 
money was wanted to provide the conditions necessary for efficiency. 
We have always rightly insisted on the special nature of our work, 
which arises from the wide divergencies it for a long time presents, 
and its fundamental differences, from normal processes of education. 
These are apparent to all who have more than a cursory acquaintance 
with it ; indeed they seem to make themselves increasingly apparent 
to the teacher as his experience enlarges. Without such intimate 
acquaintance as long intercourse supplies it is most difficult — I had 
almost said impossible — for even intelligent people to realise the 
intellectual position of the uneducated deaf child bereft of the 
educative influences which speech affords. And even those who 
have gained such knowledge, need to be cautious in their estimate ; 
for there are few of the concerns of life in which it is so easy to 
deceive one's self, in judging of results. This liability to self-decep- 
tion in gauging the results of our efforts is both positive and negative, 
/>., it exists in what we conceive to be known, and in what is pre- 
sumed to be unknown. 

Having such considerations, as are here faintly indicated, in mind, 
some of us, in the initiation of the work of the State in deaf-mute 
education, hoped that its preliminary organisation and direction would 
have been placed in the hands of competent experts. We thought 
such a course would speedily ensure an effectual national system, 
and would secure a complete avoidance of costly experiments, such 
as experience had already shown to be failures. But at that time, 
as a body, the teachers of the deaf held such divergent views on 
methods, systems, means, aims, ends, that those in authority would 
not or could not make such an appointment. Most fortunately the 
task fell into the hands of an eminent educationist, exceptionally 
fitted for the oversight of the new work so far as ability, tact, urbanity, 
receptivity were concerned. I am referring to the late Rev. T. W. 
Sharpe, then H.M. Chief Inspector of Schools. This gentleman, 
acknowledging he had no special knowledge, had in other directions 
ability of a very high order. Under his judicious and skilful guidance 
necessary measures and arrangements were set in motion, with little 
friction, and directed generally to a desirable end. And we are still 
fortunate in having, at the present time, as the representative of 
Government control and supervision, a gentleman, of the very ilite 
of H.M. Inspectors, who has shown that he is completely in harmony 
with us in our desires to secure the best interests of the deaf, both 
educational and social. He has further qualified himself by such 
study and close attention to the numerous problems involved in our 
work, as may fairly entitle him to be classed as an expert. The 
present is an important period in the history of deaf-mute educa- 
tion in England, and I think there is cause for thankfulness that it 
has enlisted the services of two such competent men as Mr Sharpe 
and Dr Eichholz. Holding these views I feel that the expectations 
I expressed ten years ago have been fully justified, and that I am 
also not unreasonable in expecting that our country will soon be 
equal in educational privileges to any other. 
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As to the last part of this expectation, it may not be out of place 
to say a few words here. We are met for the comparison of methods 
and results, and with the desire to adopt whatever measures may have 
been proved to be helpful and judicious. Therefore reference to them 
as followed here or elsewhere may be permitted. For ourselves, I 
am not certain that we have not already made more considerable 
headway than we at one time thought. It has been said to be 
characteristic of Englishmen to grumble, chiefly at themselves and 
their own doings, and to look elsewhere for ideals. In respect of 
deaf-mute education and all that appertains to it, our exemplar — and 
where could we find a better ? — has been the United States. It is 
natural that it should be so; for if an equally high standard be 
reached elsewhere we should be always more strongly influenced by 
the doings of those with whom we can claim relationship by ancestry, 
language, literature, and traditions. Further, we know that there our 
difficulties of inadequate provision for necessary requirements has not 
been allowed to exist. Still further, one of the most valuable portions 
of the evidence placed before the Royal Commission was supplied from 
America. We have the great privilege to-day of having with us one 
who bears the most highly honoured name amongst the deaf of the 
United States, and to him we mainly owe this. I think our grateful 
thanks are due to Dr Gallaudet for presenting so ably as he did the 
example of his country to that body. 

Personally I have always desired to see something myself of the 
results brought about there by the unstinted provision made, but have 
hitherto been debarred from doing so. I am, however, somewhat 
consoled in my disappointment by the fact that perhaps more com- 
petent expert observers than I have lately made personal examina- 
tions. I allude more particularly to the investigations of my friends 
Messrs Nelson, Addison, and Barnes. Their reports supply us with 
valuable matter for consideration, which will I trust lead in some 
particulars to a discriminating imitation. I allude to these investiga- 
tions in this connection because, if I have formed a correct impression 
of them, they seem to testify to the fact that in the progress we have 
made in similar directions and under like conditions we are but little, 
if at all, behind. If this be the case, and if our efforts, taking a broad 
view, compare favourably with what is done where everything is done, 
then I am thankful that within a generation a great change for the 
better has taken place. 

When the first Conference was called, exactly thirty years ago, 
every one of our schools was mainly supported by charity; not a 
penny of public money out of the millions paid for education was 
given directly to the most educationally destitute class. The only 
qualification I can make of this statement is that some few School 
Boards, taking a generous view of their responsibilities — and notably 
the School Board for London — had recently started day classes ; and 
Boards of Guardians in some cases paid for the instruction and 
maintenance of pauper children. By the majority of people the con- 
genially deaf children were looked upon as little better than idiots ; 
and even the comparatively few philanthropic persons who recognised, 
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in some degree, their real condition seemed to think their claims for 
consideration rested exclusively on charitable grounds rather than on 
those of undoubted right. In the absence of any such recognition, 
charity, attempting by praiseworthy efforts to occupy the whole 
ground, undertook a task entirely beyond its power, and deaf-mute 
education, so far as its general diffusion was concerned, was lament- 
ably behind amid the advance which was seen in education in 
general. At the period I am speaking of, the average time given for 
education was four and a half years ; and worse still, a number of 
children never came within the reach of any instruction at all. It 
was impossible in view of these things to raise the standard of instruc- 
tion to a satisfactory point. Happily there were cases in which 
special provision was made, and others where specially gifted pupils 
met with enthusiastic teachers, and in these highly satisfactory results 
were shown. Some of the present generation of adult deaf in addi- 
tion, by their own perseverance and industry, have made up in a great 
degree for their inadequate school training, and they compare favour- 
ably with the adult deaf of other countries. Of those who are the 
product of the present improved conditions more will be expected, 
and we shall all hope that a much higher general level will be reached 
than has prevailed in the past. 

In looking back, as I have ventured to do for a brief moment, 
upon the past, may I further refer to those who, in comparatively 
dark times and with little encouragement, devoted themselves to the 
work, which their more fully recognised successors continue. And 
I would also mention a few names of distinguished workers departed 
from among us, by way of holding them up as w r orthy examples for 
imitation by the present generation of teachers — among others, Joseph 
Watson and Charles Baker in England, and Duncan Anderson in 
Scotland, were men to whom our work is greatly indebted. And 
more recently I would refer to the men who had a large hand in 
bringing about our present improved conditions, William Stainer, 
James Howard, Walter Bessant — all of them known to many here 
as personal friends, and eminent and strenuous workers in our cause. 
And one other I must sorrowfully add, that of William Van Praagh, 
who but a short time ago was looking forward to join us in this 
gathering, as he had done in every previous one. We shall miss 
his genial presence, his kindly companionship, his well-matured 
judgment. 

And now, to come to the more immediate subject of my paper, 
one can only give within its short compass general outlines on 
the several points. 

In contrast with the former inadequate period of school instruc- 
tion mentioned above, we have now a possible period of eleven years 
given, viz., five till sixteen years. Our most extreme wishes in the 
past did not extend beyond eight years, and we have the Congress 
of Milan in 1880 giving such a duration of the school period as an 
ideal one. 

As to the most advantageous age at which to commence direct 
instruction, and that at which it should cease, opinions differ. 
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There seems to be a very strong and growing opinion that, in 
general education, we have commenced unnecessarily, even disas- 
trously early. This may or may not be the case. With our pupils, 
with those whom it is necessary to remove for the purposes of 
instruction from their own homes, compulsion, most wisely, I think, 
does not commence until seven years ; but payment is permitted 
from five years. The sixteen years' limit may, I believe, in certain 
exceptional cases, be extended. In the case of older pupils' con- 
tinuance as pupils in institutions, there is much to be said for and 
against. 

The average age of admission seems to be approximating more 
closely to the age of compulsion, and will doubtless reach its seven 
years, when the consequences of past neglect are cleared off. In 
my own institution about five years ago, the average of admission 
was nine years, it is now seven. 

I regret that I have not the school statistics of 1906, if such 
exist; but in 1904 there were in England approximately 2,200 
children in the boarding schools, and 1,100 in the day schools. Of 
these, about 2,600 appear to be taught orally. It is most difficult to 
estimate exactly where official returns do not exist or are not avail- 
able, or where terms are not exactly defined ; but this much seems 
to be certain, that the attempt is now made pretty generally to teach 
speech to the deaf, and to give all or the main part of the instruction 
orally. This constitutes a great advance within the time I have 
indicated for comparison. Formerly, to be born deaf, or to lose 
hearing in early infancy, was in the great majority of cases a con- 
demnation to dumbness through life. In the early part of my 
professional career, I saw not a few who commencing auspiciously, 
having lost hearing, lost also the inestimable boon of speech already 
partly acquired, and all its possibilities. This should be, and is, I hope, 
impossible now ; and although perfect speech may not be acquired 
in all, or a majority of so-called semi-mute or congenitally deaf cases, 
a very useful auxiliary to ordinary intercourse is gained in even the 
less successful. In reference to the latter, it is to be remembered 
that imperfect speech is easier to follow by the uninitiated than 
signing or spelling on the fingers, both of which require more prac- 
tice than most people are able to give. 

In the boarding institutions the charitable element in their 
support is still retained, with the exception of seven which are 
connected with council educational committees, three of which 
belong to the London County Council. The sources of income in 
the former are the voluntary subscriptions and invested funds, pay- 
ments from public local authorities for children sent, and a small 
proportion from friends of children, together with the per capita 
grant of ^5. 5s. direct from Government. The condition of the 
acceptance of public moneys on the part of the old charitable insti- 
tutions is that they shall provide one-third of the total cost of 
maintenance and education. This condition does not exist in 
Scotland, and of course is not found in that of the schools which 
are maintained by public money. In many instances it has been 
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found difficult to meet, and it has imposed a heavy handicap on the 
schools ; its modification or abrogation is highly desirable.* 

All the day schools, except that in Fitzroy Square, London, are 
maintained by public education committees, which receive the per 
capita grant, and make up the balance required from the local rates. 

By the replies kindly given me in response to my inquiries, I 
find three Principals call the method of instruction followed in their 
schools, combined ; three, pure oral ; seven, oral ; six, oral and 
manual. 

The semi-mute and semi-deaf in our schools seem to number 
about 7 to 10 per cent. There is no received definition of these terms. 
I take it, therefore, that we may reckon the above proportion as 
representing those in which the residual speech or hearing can 
be reckoned as having any value as an element to be taken into 
account in education. In my own school, we had for a long 
time but a very small proportion of such cases. But now we take 
rate-paid children, the proportions have largely increased, and would 
be represented by the average given above. It seems to me that it 
would be a manifest advantage, for at least the semi-deaf, to be 
gathered into a special school, where they might receive instruction 
more suited to their needs, than they can receive when taught in 
association with the so-called deaf and dumb. Such an arrangement 
would give facilities for remedial medical treatment, which probably 
might be beneficial in certain cases. 

In the language training given, I think the supreme importance' 
of the subject is generally recognised. The early lessons, which 
contemplate the formation of a medium by which intercourse can be 
held, and information given, to my mind, imperatively require a set 
form of graduated instruction. For our pupils, unlike the hearing, 
cannot gain, indirectly and imperceptibly, the knowledge of and 
ability to use words, phrases, and colloquial forms. With hap-hazard 
teaching, we may easily and inadvertently pass over essentials ; and it 
is difficult thus to provide for progress, in an easily graduated succes- 
sion, of the different parts of instruction. Such forms, as set forth in 
printed manuals, or in carefully drawn out schemes, providing for the 
due succession of the parts of instruction, appear to be general. This 
certainly is a great advance on the old plan, in which each teacher 
in a school had his or her own methods, his own views of the order 
of instruction, following out what was in his own head, or what he 
might have in MS. — the whole course generally having little or no 
reference to what might have preceded and what might follow in 
instruction. 

No use seems to be made of " formal " grammar in the elementary 
instruction, and where it is taught at all it is confined to the advanced 
classes. 

Text-books on all subjects, except those referring specially to 
language training, seem to be generally chosen from the swarms of 
excellent books which are written for education generally. I agree 
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entirely with this, and think it is a part of our work to lead our pupils 
to make beneficial use of them. 

Arithmetic instruction follows the usual lines ; the mechanical 
part presents little or no greater difficulty than to the hearing. But 
the application is not so easy, depending as it does upon the com- 
prehension of language, always the obstacle in the early training 
of the deaf. It seems of little advantage to teach to the ordinary 
jleaf child such advanced forms of arithmetic as they will never have 
any use for. If their education were to be extended so that they 
might take up one of the professions, the case would be different.. 
Unfortunately it often happens that, where there is great mechanical 
dexterity in arithmetical processes, there is also inability to solve an 
easy problem. 

Reading books are generally used with the view of gaining infor- 
mation and language forms from them. The standards used of 
course do not correspond in age with those used by hearing children. 
A third standard reader, it is represented and I think fairly, will con- 
tain language which should be understood in its construction by a 
pupil of five or six years' standing in school. In choosing readers 
for my own pupils I have had considerable difficulty in making a 
useful selection ; the majority of those in use seem to be composed 
almost exclusively of tales, more or less silly. 

A great impetus has been given to kindergarten employment, 
handwork, and trade teaching by the Government requirements. 
For the younger children the former is useful as an alternative to the 
other lessons, but I question whether it has much educative value ; 
it certainly costs much in time and money. 

The industrial employment of the elder children becomes a most 
important part of their training now that they are generally kept to a 
greater average age than formerly. In the replies to queries kindly 
given in reference to this subject, the returns are as follows : — In 
1 1 schools, boys are instructed in woodwork, 6 in cardboard model- 
ling, 2 in bookbinding, 2 in metal work, 4 in shoemaking, 4 in 
tailoring, 4 in carpentry, 3 in gardening, 3 in printing, 1 in carving. 
Of the girls, all learn needlework, 8 are returned as teaching cooking, 
4 laundry, 5 dress cutting, 3 dressmaking, 3 machining, 1 lace-making. 

In regard to this subject a new and important development has 
been made by the London County Council for boys and girls over 
thirteen. It is claimed that this is a complete success. The prin- 
ciple is, I understand, to give about half-time each to industrial and 
intellectual instruction — separating these pupils entirely from the 
younger ones. Everything that intelligence and enthusiasm in the 
teachers, and unstinted outlay to get the best, can procure has been 
given, and the results seem to be remarkable. To follow up what 
has been done in the school, After-care Committees have been formed, 
and they give valuable help in aiding the pupil after he leaves school. 

It is a matter for regret on the part of some of the masters that, 
in some cases, this preliminary instruction is not followed by con- 
tinuance in the trade in which it has been given. Local circumstances, 
and the desire to earn money immediately the pupil leaves school, 
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prevent this. But, on the other hand, much good is undoubtedly 
done in nearly every case, and the home training, that which the 
girls receive especially, must be very beneficial. 

Drawing is generally and carefully taught both to boys and girls, 
and an average of attainment quite equal, if not superior to, that of 
normal children is reached. 

The most important subject of teachers must be touched on. 
No training college is yet specially recognised by the Government. 
Probably it is thought our numbers are too few to warrant the 
establishment of a special, adequately equipped college. Various 
schemes have been proposed for the purpose of supplying specially 
prepared teachers for our work. Meanwhile, at present, with the 
greater number, the school itself is the place where the teacher is 
made. Of course during the time the process is going on, the pupil 
is at somewhat of a disadvantage, but with the initial qualifications 
of a good education, intelligence, and on the part of the teacher 
patience, together with skilled supervision and direction, usefulness 
soon supervenes, and with experience comes efficiency. Such, as the 
above indicates, has been the training of the greater number of our 
body. Most or all of us before commencing our special work had 
experience in normal teaching. I certainly think such experience is 
of great value, and it further gives a wider choice of workers than 
would be the case if we were restricted to teachers who have 
experience only in our peculiar form of education. 

In order, amongst other objects, to give such teachers so trained 
the opportunity of having their qualifications certified by the judgment 
of acknowledged experts, the College of Teachers was established in 
1885, and has just held here in Edinburgh its twenty-third examina- 
tion. Within the past few days twenty-four young teachers have 
submitted their qualifications to the judgment of the examiners 
appointed. Although the College does not examine in strictly 
academical subjects, a high standard in them is expected, and if 
anything in the course of the examination showed that such a 
standard was not reached failure would result. Pressure has been 
applied to make the younger teachers qualify in this respect by 
taking the Government Elementary Teachers' Certificate. This is 
advantageous, but cannot be compared, in my mind, in importance 
to the special certificate. Hitherto the Board of Education has 
practically ignored this latter, and has seemed to prefer the general 
certificate. A proposal is now mooted for the College to add to its 
special examination such academical subjects as shall make it com- 
plete, and thereupon offer the certificate for acceptance by the 
authorities, with the view of obviating the necessity for another 
separate examination. 

In conjunction with the two Colleges for training teachers of the 
deaf, the College of Teachers has joined in formulating a scheme for 
constituting a joint examining body, so that in future there will be a 
similar and single examination for the three Colleges. 

The remuneration of the teaching staff generally has also con- 
siderably improved. There is no fixed uniform standard ; but that 
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of the London County Council, which is perhaps the most favourable, 
is fixed at ^90 to ^150 per annum for men, ^80 to ^125 for 
women. By possession of the Government Certificate the salary 
advances to ^200 for men, ^150 for women. 

The testimony is generally uniform that discipline is maintained 
in the schools without difficulty, that rewards are given, and corporal 
punishment is very rarely needed or resorted to. 

The teaching of morality is generally based on religion, by precept 
and example. Fortunately no religious difficulty is known in our 
schools, and one of the obstacles to progress in normal education is 
happily absent with us. So far as I know no grievance has ever been 
brought forward. Let us hope that this fertile cause of strife may 
never arise in this department of education. 

I have now touched lightly on most or all of the points which the 
Committee of the N.A.T.D. indicated as desirable to call attention 
to. I have endeavoured to show what I think is an undoubted fact, 
that much progress has been made, and that our country may now 
claim to be, if not in line with those where most is done for the deaf, 
at least well on the way towards that position. To reach the desired 
point further expenditure will doubtless be needed, and adequate 
funds will, I believe, be forthcoming if we make our requests in the 
spirit of moderation, and take care to show the necessity of the 
measures we advocate. If we can get the ear of the people, and can 
get them to realise the position in which the deaf stand in regard to 
education, we may leave the issue in their hands. Let them but get 
interested, and there is an innate something in the work itself which 
raises an inextinguishable enthusiasm for it leading one to aid in 
advancing it to its highest development. 

The Chairman — I will now call upon Dr Gallaudet. I think 
his name is known to every one of us. Perhaps I may say that Dr 
Gallaudet is the president of the Gallaudet College in Washington, 
and also president of the National Convention of Instructors of the 
Deaf. His name in deaf circles in his own country is familiar as a 
household word. During the whole of the fifty years which I have 
had the honour to be connected with this work Dr Gallaudet has 
been reckoned here as well as there as one of the first, if not the 
first, men in our work in the civilised world — at any rate in the 
English-speaking world. (Applause.) 

Dr Gallaudet — Mr Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, before 
reading the paper, allow me to say a word or two in reply to the 
kind allusions made by the Chairman to me and my country. The 
Chairman has been a very dear friend of my own for many years. 
He will remember, perhaps, that our acquaintance began forty years 
ago in the Old Kent Road, when he and I were a few years younger 
than we are now. (Laughter.) We have both been working for 
half a century for the deaf. Our natural force is not abated. We 
have still a great deal of fire to keep the engines moving. We hope 
to have them moving for a long time yet. (Applause.) That leads 
me to say that it is with very great regret that I reflect that you, 
Dr Elliott, have never done me the honour of visiting me in Wash- 
ington. I am not exactly authorised to extend a Government 
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invitation to you to come to Washington, as the young man of 
America who goes under the name of Theodore Roosevelt gave you 
in England. (Laughter.) He is an official patron of our college, 
and I think I may use his name in conjunction with my own in 
extending to you a most cordial invitation to make that long- 
deferred visit to Washington, so that we may welcome you there as 
representing the British Government. (Laughter.) It has been my 
pleasure to welcome in Washington many representatives of your 
schools. I remember a visit from Mr Ackers, who is still in the 
" ring," from Mr Addison, Mr Barnes, and possibly from some others. 
We have always welcomed our English cousins in Washington most 
heartily, and I hope I may have the pleasure of doing so in the years 
to come. (Applause.) 

Dr Gallaudet then read the following paper : — 

THE PRESENT STATE OF DEAF-MUTE EDUCATION 

IN AMERICA. 

Mr President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of the Deaf, I count it a great honour to have been 
invited to represent and speak for the Schools for the Deaf in the 
United States of America at your International Conference in the 
historic and beautiful city of Edinburgh. 

Your presiding officer has introduced me as the President of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. It is in that 
capacity that I may, perhaps, justly assume to speak for all my 
professional colleagues in America, for we have, happily, in our 
Convention, as you also have in your Association, representa- 
tives of all the methods of educating the deaf, joined together in 
friendly union, seeking the common object of the welfare and 
uplifting of those to whom the labours of our lives are devoted. 

From the teachers of the deaf on the other side of the Atlantic I 
bring you most cordial greetings, with congratulations on the favour- 
able action your Government has taken within recent years for the 
extension of the privileges of education to the entire body of the 
deaf of your country. Your Committee has asked me to give some 
account of the condition of the schools for the deaf in the United 
States. I am pleased to report that schools exist in nearly every 
State and Territory, with provision in the few that have none, for the 
education of their deaf children in neighbouring States. 

In November last there were :— 

58 Public Boarding Schools with - - 10,832 pupils 

57 Public Day Schools with - - 1,053 

17 Denominational and Private Schools with 459 

Making a total in all the schools of - 12,344 „ 

Of these there were in 

Manual Schools - - - - 150 

Oral Schools - 2,309 

Schools conducted on the Combined System 9,885 
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Of the 9,885 pupils in the Combined System Schools, 5,537 
were taught speech, making with those in \he Oral Schools something 
over 63 per cent, of the whole number of pupils in our schools now 
being taught to speak. In only a few of our States are there laws 
compelling parents to send their deaf children to school. In States, 
where such a law exists, its execution has brought a considerable 
number of children into the schools who were being kept at home 
that their labour might be made a source of profit to their parents. 
It is probable that in sections of our country and in large cities 
where no compulsory law is in force, more than a few deaf children 
fail to receive the education which is freely offered them at public 
expense. In general, however, the parents of deaf children are glad 
to send them to school. 

Few schools receive children at a younger age than seven years. 
The term of years allowed in school varies in different localities. 
No where is less than seven years offered, and in some schools the 
course may cover twelve, and even more years. In the Institution 
sustained by the Federal Government at Washington, of which the 
College is a part, the only limitation is that those received shall be 
of teachable age. This very liberal provision suggested to the 
Governing Board of the Institution, the extension of the course of 
study, so as to include the curriculum of a college, giving to pupils 
capable of mastering, the higher branches seventeen years of school 
and college life. Into the advanced courses of study provided at 
Washington, Congress has opened the door to the deaf in all sections 
of our country by the establishment of one hundred free scholar- 
ships ; and this number has, thus far, been found sufficient for all 
those who were capable of entering upon a collegiate course of study 
and desirous to secure its advantages. 

As between day schools and institutions, the weight of opinion 
among teachers and principals is decidedly in favour of those schools 
in which the pupils are full residents. This view seems to be sus- 
tained by many parents of children who are at first placed in day 
schools, for there is a steady drift of such children to the boarding 
schools. And in very many cases it is found that the attainments of 
these compare unfavourably with those of children who have been an 
equal length of time in boarding schools. (Applause.) 

The great majority of our schools are sustained by appropriations 
of public funds by our State or City Governments. Very few have 
endowments, and those that are so favoured receive State aid to a 
greater or less extent. 

The per capita cost of educating deaf children varies in different 
localities, ranging from $165 to $350 per annum. The explanation 
of this variation is to be found mainly in the differing cost of living 
in different sections of our country. As to the methods of instruc- 
tion in use, it may be said that all known methods are practised. 
In the official journal of our profession, the American Annals of the 
Deaf four are named and described : — 

(1) The Manual Method. (3) The Oral Method, and 

(2) The Manual Alphabet Method. (4) The Auricular Method. 
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In a very large majority of our public boarding schools, fifty-one 
out of fifty-eight schools, all these four methods are employed in 
what we term a combined system, quite a wide variety of adjust- 
ment existing in the schools working on this system. Only two 
schools limit themselves to the Manual Method, and a similar number 
call themselves Manual Alphabet Schools. In one of these, how- 
ever, speech is taught to all the pupils. No schools practise the 
Auricular Method exclusively, and out of the whole number of pupils 
in our schools only 152 are taught by this method. 

In the schools holding to the Combined System it is understood 
that all pupils are given an opportunity to learn to speak, and with 
those who attain a fair measure of success, instruction in speech is 
continued through the whole course. In many Combined System 
Schools classes are maintained in which oral methods are carefully 
followed. No uniform standard as to success or failure in speech is 
recognised. The decision as to this rests with the authorities of the 
several schools, and opinions vary as to what constitutes success in 
speech. 

If I may be allowed to express an opinion in this matter, I will 
say, that in a rather wide intercourse with orally taught deaf persons, 
I have been led to believe that such speech as can only be called a 
half success, is often a greater handicap to one who uses it in inter- 
course with hearing people than no speech would be. I know many 
of whom their acquaintances say that they dread to meet them 
because of the great difficulty of understanding their speech. Such 
deaf persons are shunned in society, as they would not be if they 
offered to communicate with their friends by writing or with the 
finger alphabet. In my opinion zealous and well-meaning teachers 
of speech encourage many of their pupils to continue to speak when 
the kinder advice to such would be to drop speech altogether. 
(Applause.) 

In some of our large schools classes are formed of such pupils as 
would be called dull, but no general classification is attempted, such 
as is made in the schools of Denmark. In Auricular instruction 
conversation tubes of various sorts are used, and in a few schools 
some of Hutchison's instruments have been experimented with. 
The use of these has not been attended with noteworthy results. 

Industrial training is given in nearly all the boarding schools, 
and to a limited extent in a number of the day schools. Sixty-five 
different industries are reported in the Annals as being taught in our 
schools, the most important of which are bookbinding, carpentry 
and cabinetmaking, domestic science, dressmaking, electricity, farming 
and gardening, half-tone engraving, painting and paperhanging, 
printing, photography, shoemaking, tailoring, wood-engraving, and 
working in iron. Those who have been taught trades in our schools 
often follow them in after-life, but, perhaps, quite as often take up 
other occupations. Our deaf-mutes are, with rare exceptions, self- 
supporting. (Applause.) 

The graduates of the College at Washington have shown the 
value of their advanced training by filling positions as architects 
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and builders, editors and publishers, chemists and assayers, sur- 
veyors and civil engineers, postmasters, bankers, recorders of deeds, 
one patent lawyer, a State botanist, fruit farmers, general farmers on 
a large scale, clerks in departments of the United States Govern- 
ment and in the Smithsonian Institution, in custom-houses, post- 
offices, railroad offices and insurance companies ; assistants in public 
libraries, artists, engravers, lithographers and photographers, a large 
number are efficient teachers in the State Schools for the Deaf, 
several being principals, and more than a few have been founders of 
such schools. (Applause.) And last but not least a number are 
regularly ordained clergyman conducting missions and churches for 
the deaf in many of our cities and large towns. 

No comprehensive plan is to be found in our country for the 
supply of teachers for our schools. A small normal class has been 
for several years maintained in connection with the college and school 
at Washington. Fifty who have been trained in this class are now 
teaching in our schools, and eight of them have become principals of 
schools. 

A normal class, receiving ladies only, is an adjunct of the Clarke 
School at Northampton. In a few other schools arrangements exist 
for the training of teachers, but there is no uniform system of gradua- 
tion or certification upon examination such as exists in your country. 
The pay of our teachers is not as much as it ought to be, but I 
believe the salaries compare favourably with those of teachers of 
normal children. 

No general system of pensions prevails. A few schools possessing 
funds other than those derived from public appropriations, have 
retired some of their teachers with pensions. One principal of 
prominence was given a handsome pension a few years since. No 
travelling scholarships are provided, but of late years certain schools 
have sent teachers to inspect the methods of other schools, paying 
their travelling expenses ; and a number of schools have sent teachers 
as delegates to our Conventions. 

The matter of moral and religious instruction has received much 
consideration in our schools. There are only a few that are distinctly 
denominational in character. In these, of course, the rules of the 
church governing them are in force, and instruction is given in con- 
formity with them. But in the great majority of our schools, moral 
and religious instruction of an undenominational character is given, 
with opportunities to those pupils whose parents desire it to receive 
special instruction from religious teachers of their own denomination. 

Unthinking people sometimes ask if it is right to burden the State 
with the considerable expense of educating the deaf in schools in 
which they are not only taught, but are fed, and in some instances 
clothed. There is no doubt as to what the answer to this question 
should be. From an economic point of view it is an absolute saving 
to the community to raise the deaf from a condition in which they 
are unproductive, dependent, and often dangerous members of 
society, and make them self-supporting, wealth- producing citizens. 
(Loud applause.) From a humanitarian point of view still stronger 
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reasons may be found, for education means more to the deaf than 
to any other class of persons. (Applause.) Without it they. are in a 
condition more deplorable than that of the imbecile. For those 
without mind have no aspirations, and do not realise what their lot is. 
But the deaf, with full mental powers, are painfully conscious of their 
limitations, often suffering heart-rending mortification over their de- 
privations and disadvantages. And when it is known that they can be 
measurably relieved of these by education, and can be made happy 
and useful men and women, the question of expense is more than 
answered. (Applause.) 

The schools for the deaf in our country represent in their grounds, 
buildings, and equipment, an investment of over $15,000,000, and 
the annual cost of maintaining these schools is about $3,200,000. 
But no outlay on the part of our city, State, and National Govern- 
ments is more cheerfully met. (Hear, hear, and applause.) 

I am glad to believe that a similar spirit exists in the United 
Kingdom ; that the people of your country and mine, one as they are 
in language and in the love of liberty, are also in full sympathy in 
the grand cause of education. And I look forward to a day in the 
near future when every deaf child in both countries, with the hearing 
of the mind, if not with that of the ear, shall respond to the bene- 
ficent " Ephphatha " spoken in the spirit of the Divine Master by a 
liberal Government. (Loud applause.) 

THE ANNUAL GOVERNMENT GRANT. 

Mr B. St John Ackers moved as follows : — 

"That this Conference is of opinion that the Government 
grant of five guineas per child should be increased to at 
least ^15 in the cases of children in deaf schools." 

Speaking in support of his motion he said — Let it be under- 
stood that I am speaking for England and Wales only. Mr 
Sheriff Penney, who will second the resolution, is well qualified to 
deal with Scotland. Continuing, Mr Ackers said — Local Authori- 
ties vary much. Some, like London and others, are comparatively 
generous, but very often the only question with them is where can 
they send these deaf children cheapest — like Middlesex. They do 
not inquire into the. system. They do not go to see the school. If 
it is recognised by the Government that is sufficient, and avowedly 
they choose the cheapest. What else is there but money out of rates ? 
— charity and Government grant. Is it right that the education of 
the deaf and the payment of their teachers should be dependent upon 
charity now that the whole cost of both is borne in the case of all 
children with their full senses out of public funds? Surely not. 
(Applause.) The education of deaf children is much more expensive 
than that of ordinary children, yet in proportion to the cost the 
Government grant is less. The education of deaf children should be 
much more expensive than it is, for the teachers are very badly paid, 
and their salaries ought to be much higher. (Applause.) Teachers 
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of the deaf should be as well trained as those of the ordinary children, 
and in addition should go through the time and expense of a Special 
Training College course. Therefore the teachers should be much 
better paid. (Applause.) Well as women teach, we want men 
teachers also. They cannot be obtained, of the right sort and in 
sufficient numbers, unless the stipends they can look forward to are 
higher than at present. (Applause.) Take, for instance, Ealing. 
Nearly 150 lady students have passed the Certificate Examination. 
All these paid their college expenses. On the other hand, the only 
men trained there we have had to pay to come. The same, I believe, 
was Mr Van Praagh's experience. For many years a Training College 
for Teachers of the Blind has had Government recognition and sup- 
port. We do not grudge this to the blind. We rejoice at it. But 
what is granted to them should be granted to teachers of the deaf. 
The Blind Training College only trains musical teachers, so it cannot 
be said to represent all the teachers of the blind, yet it has long had 
Government recognition and grant. There have been also fewer 
students in it than in our Training Colleges. We have been dealing 
with the Government grant chiefly as it affects teachers, for without 
good teachers deaf children cannot be fully and properly taught. 
Now let us consider the treatment meted out by Government to 
these deaf children themselves, who have lost one of their faculties 
through no fault of their own. Compare them with the inmates of 
reformatories, truant and industrial schools. In these more than 
half of the entire cost is borne by the Government grant. Is it 
reasonable, is it fair, is it wise to starve the education of these deaf 
children ? Great care is taken by the State to reclaim the evil, the 
lazy, and the truant, and to make them useful members of society. 
Why should not equal care be taken of the deaf — at fault through no 
fault of their own — like the classes just named ? Why should not 
they have every advantage the State can give to make them as nearly 
as possible like those in possession of all their faculties? The cost 
has gone up enormously since Government grants were first given. 
The cost has nearly doubled, yet the grant of five guineas, which was 
from the first wholly inadequate, being only about one-fifth of the 
cost per child, is now little more than one-tenth. Whereas, as has 
been said before, the Government grant in the case of reformatories 
and industrial schools is more than one-half. What should we ask 
for? This resolution suggests at least £1$ instead of the present 
Government grant of five guineas per child. The Royal Commission, 
of which I had the honour to be a member, recommended in the 
eighties, twenty years ago, jQio per head. This was done against 
my earnest protest against fixing any limit when the demands of the 
Education Department, now Board of Education, were ever increasing. 
Since that recommendation of ^£io, the requirements of the Govern- 
ment in buildings, staff, curriculum, and everything have increased 
and are still increasing. Is it too much, then, to ask at least £1$ per 
child? In my opinion it is a very moderate request. (Applause.) 

Sheriff Scott Moncrieff Penney, a Director of the Glasgow 
Institution — ladies and Gentlemen, this resolution will, I think, 
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commend itself to you all, and therefore may be seconded in a very 
few words. But before seconding it I may be allowed one or two 
words. I have been asked, I have no doubt, to second this resolution 
because I happen to be a director of our large Institution in Glasgow. 
Last night you had hospitality shown you by the Institution in the 
east. We are sorry we cannot show you our Institution in session as 
the children are all away. I have no doubt whatever that Mr Addison 
will be very glad to show any of you who happen to be in Glasgow 
the building. I take this opportunity of saying that we shall be very 
glad if you are in the west to do everything we can for you. I have 
lived nearly all my life in Edinburgh, and I shall only be too pleased 
if, having a larger acquaintance with the city, I can assist any of you. 
(Applause.) I know you are here on business. Still I think your 
education will not be complete unless you see something of the 
sights of Edinburgh. (Applause.) As a member of the Bar, I 
should like some of you to have the opportunity of seeing the finest 
library that we have in Scotland, and of looking at our Law Courts, 
although they are not in session. I should be very glad to conduct 
any of you at the close of this meeting, or after the morning meeting 
to-morrow, and give you a glimpse of the Advocates' Library, which 
is about some ten minutes' walk from here. And if there are any 
enthusiasts here of Robert Louis Stevenson, I should like to tell 
them that they can almost see from one of the windows of this hall a 
room associated with Robert Louis Stevenson, what he affectionately 
terms "the Spec" — a room in which he spent so many pleasant 
hours. We have also the flag which floated over his yacht in the 
Southern Seas, and was laid on his coffin. I wish to second in a 
word what has been so forcibly put forward by Mr Ackers. In this 
case the Government have given an amount which, in the opinion of 
Mr Ackers and those who are far more able to judge than I am, is 
quite inadequate. The expenses of education have increased, and 
are increasing. Everybody now agrees that the deaf should have 
all the advantages that the hearing have, of improved methods of 
instruction. Improvements are going on every day. I suppose the 
more the oral system is introduced the more will be the necessity for 
individual teaching and smaller classes. Therefore I do not think 
we are unreasonable in our request. Probably the most of those 
present know that education in Scotland is almost entirely under School 
Boards, and the School Boards pay out of the rates for the instruction 
of the deaf and dumb children as well as of hearing children. The 
sum asked for is not very much, considering the small percentage 
there are in Great Britain of deaf and dumb children to seeing 
children. In our Institution in Glasgow we provide board and 
lodging, and as stated by the representative from Washington, the 
boarding school system is the better system. (Applause.) Children 
do better there than in the day school. (Applause.) Mr Addison 
knows that the expenses are going up. Although we have raised the 
charges upon School Boards to a small extent, still it is not sufficient. 
We are not proposing to give up advocating the claims of the deaf 
and dumb upon the charitable, and although we get legacies from 
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the dead, we would like to see a larger percentage from the living. 
We get charitable funds given to our Institution, and it is not pro- 
posed that it should cease to benefit from charitable funds. I think 
we shall all agree with what Mr Ackers has said that we are entitled 
to have a considerable increase in the Government grant, and that 
^15 is not too much. It is to the interest of the State to see that 
the deaf and dumb receive a good education. 

Mr E. V. Greatbatch — As I have travelled further along the 
road than most men leading to the goal at which this resolution aims, 
I should be glad if you would allow me to say a few words on the 
subject. In November last it was my privilege to lead a deputation 
from certain rate-supported schools in England to see Mr Birrell, 
then the Minister of Education. Mr Birrell" received us most kindly 
and sympathetically, and listened most attentively to what we had to 
say. Not only did he express his own sympathy with us, but he 
said : " For your satisfaction I may tell you that the permanent 
officials at the Board of Education are with you to a man. They 
think you ought to have more, and personally I am convinced that 
the time has come when it should be done. (Applause.) The only 
question is how to get it out of my friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer." (Laughter.) As the leader of that deputation he took 
me somewhat to task, because I dealt with the proposition purely 
from the Government grant point of view. I asked him to give us 
^15 a year. He said: "I do not think you are quite right in 
restricting yourselves to the educational question. I think you ought 
to go a step further, and claim that you are a class which deserves 
special treatment, special attention, and special assistance." He 
(Mr Birrell) mentioned the industrial schools, reformatories, and 
institutions of that sort, and said, " I think you ought to supply me 
with statistics which will put you alongside those in your claim for 
something to help you." I supplied him with statistics showing the 
enormous sums that was given to these institutions compared with 
what was given to us. I told Mr Birrell that we were asking ^15 a 
year to help to teach those children morally and socially, so that they 
might be kept out of more expensive establishments — industrial 
schools. (Applause.) The question whether this ^15 is too much 
does not, to my mind, seem capable of argument. The Institution 
with which I am associated is a residential one, and I hold that we 
are teaching seven days a week, as against five days a week by the 
teachers fn the ordinary elementary schools. (Applause.) Con- 
sequently I think we have a perfect right to every penny of this j£i$ 
a year, and it would not trouble my conscience if I had to receive 
^20. (Laughter.) To my mind life is not long enough to propose 
academic, powerless, boneless, and sinewless resolutions. The money, 
I believe, is there waiting, if we will only ask for it. I would ask 
that there should be added to the resolution "that representative 
deputations be appointed by this Conference to wait upon the Board 
of Education and the Scotch Education Department regarding the 
matter." If the whole of those officials are in our favour let us go 
to them. I am sick and tired of going to the House of Commons. 
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(Laughter.) Mr Birrell was in earnest, and it was a misfortune for 
us as an educational body when he was removed to the Irish Office. 
I am sure it is no use at the present time going to the House of 
Commons. Mr M'Kenna seems to be the maid-of-all-work of the 
present Government, with education thrown in for spare time to 
justify his salary. (Laughter.) I hope the mover and seconder of 
the resolution will consent to the addition which I have suggested. 

Mr Ackers — Our difficulty is that by the rules of the N.A.T.D. 
we are simply to move the resolution. It rests with the meeting to 
say what should be done. 

Dr Wilkinson, from California — The resolution is so conservative 
in its request that I can only look upon it as a step in the direction 
towards a higher and larger contribution. The education of the deaf 
ought to be regarded as part of the educational system of the country. 
(Applause.) In California I have refused to acknowledge the juris- 
diction of the Board of Charges in the matter of classification. We 
are classed with the imbeciles, insane, criminals, and pretty much 
everything we are not. (Laughter.) I hope that the younger 
members of the profession will see that the education of the deaf is 
part of the educational system of the State in connection with the 
Normal Schools and the Universities. (Applause.) 

Mr Hogben — The mover of the resolution asked me to give him 
some figures based upon the experience of New Zealand. In that 
country we have got thoroughly used to institutions like these being 
thoroughly supported by the State. (Applause.) Of course the work 
has to be done, and if we have not charitable donors, the State ought 
to do it, and the State has recognised the responsibility. As soon as 
the State recognised its responsibility, there being no Jack Robinson 
as charitable donor, the State had to do the whole of it, and the 
State is doing the whole of it now. So long as the work depends 
upon the charitable, so long will the salaries of the teachers be 
uncertain. (Applause.) So long as the salaries of the teachers are 
uncertain, so long will the efficiency of the instruction remain 
uncertain. (Applause.) The cost last year to our department of 
the instruction of the deaf, exclusive of buildings, was ^52. 10s. 7d. 
per head, and I hope we are not going to pay any less in future. 
The money spent on the education of the industrial school children, 
the reformatory children, and other children of the country is well 
spent. 

The Chairman then put the motion and rider to the meeting, 
and declared them carried unanimously. 

VICE PRESIDENTS OF CONFERENCE. 

On the motion of Mr Illingworth the following representatives 
from foreign countries were elected Vice-Presidents of the Con- 
ference : — 

Dr E. M. Gallaudet. Prof. Stanley Thomson. 

Dr A. L. E. Crouter. Mr F. W. Booth. 

Dr Warring Wilkinson, Miss Mary S. Garrett. 
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Mr Fearon. Signor Ferreri. 

Mr W. H. Nicholas. Mr Roorda. 

Sir Horace Tozer. Prof. Belanger. 

Mr Frank Tate. Monsieur Dupont. 

Mr A. Williams. Madame Houdin. 

Hon. W. P. Reeves. Mdlle. Wagmeester. 

Mr Geo. Hogben. Mdlle. Kulpe. 

L'Abbe Rohart. Monsieur Chauvreau. 

Dr Forchhammer. Monsieur Vendrevert. 

Herr A. Hansen. Monsieur Henri Gaillard. 
And the other Colonial and Foreign Delegates. 



EXHIBITION OF PUPILS' WORK. 

In the afternoon (two o'clock) an exhibition of pupils' work, in 
connection with the Conference, held in the Art Rooms, Heriot-Watt 
College, was opened by Mr Andrew E. Scougal, M.A., H.M. Senior 
Chief Inspector of Schools for Scotland. There was a considerable 
gathering of ladies and gentlemen. 

Mr Scougal said — Dr Elliott, Ladies and Gentlemen, I have to 
thank your committee for the honour they have done me in asking 
me to perform this pleasant function. As Dr Elliott has mentioned 
my official designation, I may say I have the honour to attend the 
Congress as representative of the Scotch Education Department, 
which shows the interest that the Lords of that Department take in 
this very important meeting. (Applause.) I am here to-day in a 
personal capacity, as a friend of Mr Illingworth, and by his request, 
to perform the duty that falls to my hand just now. I think it 
would be unpardonable, in view of the vast amount of speaking you 
will have to listen to during the rest of the week, that I should 
trespass upon your time with many remarks of a general nature. 
Well, in connection with the exhibition, in which I may say I had 
the pleasure of spending one and a half hours yesterday, I would 
like just to make two points. There are important points in con- 
nection with the education of the deaf-mute that seem to me to 
touch very closely on the question of education generally. (Applause.) 
I am glad to think, however, what we have heard this morning — 
that there is a rising consciousness in the nation ; that this question 
of the education of the deaf-mute is part of the question of the 
education of the whole people of the country. (Applause.) The 
deaf-mute is not the unfortunate, might I say freak of Providence, 
to be despised ; but I confess I am afraid, from what we see in 
Scottish country places, they are cruelly treated, certainly at least 
cruelly neglected. The deaf-mutes have rights as citizens of our 
nation, and what is done educationally for the ordinary child should 
be done as far as possible for the deaf-mute. Indeed, in view of the 
deaf-mute's position, more and more should be done and at more 
cost for these unfortunates. In connection with that problem, 
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education of the deaf-mute is alongside educational problems gener- 
ally, and a matter to which I attach exceeding importance is the 
question of the training of teachers. I am convinced that a great 
part of the solution of our educational problem lies in the proper 
dealing with that most important matter of the training of teachers. 
In Scotland, especially at present, this question is very much before 
us. Indeed, we are embarking upon a practically new system in 
the training of our teachers ; and, without going further into that, I 
may say it is perhaps on that account that this is the psychological 
moment in which to impress upon those in authority — those who 
have charge of the educational arrangements — the question which I 
know you have so much at heart, that of the special training of 
special teachers for the deaf-mute. (Applause.) I am an officer of 
the Department, and therefore you will need to do your own " ring- 
ing " with the Department, but I may say that in the Department 
they are in sympathy with any movement that would tend towards 
the better education of the deaf-mute ; and if you can get them to 
bring their influence to bear on the Treasury, I do not see why your 
modest request should not be granted. Of course, this is my per- 
sonal opinion. In regard to the education of the deaf-mute, I am 
perfectly convinced that, as with the ordinary child, the crux of the 
whole situation lies in the proper handling of language. I cannot 
emphasise too strongly the fact that the educational result you 
achieve will depend to a very large extent upon the power you give 
to the deaf mute pupils, to use language, to understand language, 
and to bring our literature to them as a vast source of educational 
and pure enjoyment, so that when they leave school there will be a 
consequent impulse that will lead them to exercise individual effort. 
For I believe the poorest result we can achieve is to send children 
away with the idea that after they have gone through compulsory 
training in school their training is ended. That is hopeless waste. 
I have the greatest belief in the educational value for all children, 
not only deaf-mutes, of manual training. The belief that education 
could only be got through books and teachers is breaking down, and 
we are learning to understand, in consequence of a natural force at 
work within every young individual, a great deal of the training 
must be done through contact with things, the» actual handling of 
the concrete, and special application on the part of the child him- 
self; and I think you will be surprised when you go through this 
great and most interesting exhibition to find that the deaf-mute is 
in these respects, in connection with that type of work, of exactly 
the same type as the ordinary child. There is no mental disparity 
in that direction. I see no evidence whatever that the deaf-mute is 
intellectually outside the pale of the ordinary educational develop- 
ment of the ordinary child. I do not want to detain you longer 
with general remarks, but I am quite sure, if you study the exhibition 
for a tithe of the time I have, you will be struck with admiration for 
what is to be seen and for the skill of the staff of teachers who have 
devoted themselves to this very laborious and yet very interesting 
work. I trust that the result of this exhibition and your interest in 
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it, as well as the result of the whole of this Conference, will be that 
the subject will arouse outside, a wide interest in the question of the 
education of the deaf-mute, and may lead to a public tone that will 
support the idea that this work is a great national work, which 
probably as a national work we have neglected hitherto ; but I trust 
will now be taken up heartily, and gone on with, with great success 
in the near future. 



SECOND SESSION. 

Tuesday Afternoon , 30M July 1907. 

Mr Charles Douglas, M.A., D.Sc, in the chair. 

The Chairman — Ladies and Gentlemen, you have a full pro- 
gramme of business for this afternoon's Conference, and I am not 
going to intervene between you and that business. Allow me to say, 
however, with what pleasure I meet to-day so large and representative 
a gathering of those who are engaged in a peculiarly arduous and 
peculiarly interesting branch of the teaching profession. My duty 
here is simply that of Chairman — the duty principally of seeing that 
the rules of your Conference are faithfully and carefully observed. 
You will notice that one of these rules confines the utterances of 
ordinary speakers to five minutes. That rule we shall strictly recog- 
nise and enforce this afternoon. There are three important resolutions 
to be discussed by the Conference. But before we go to those 
resolutions it is thought desirable that there should be an opportunity 
of discussing the papers which were read this forenoon, and to that 
we first address ourselves. When that short discussion is over we 
shall turn to the resolutions which will be put before you. (Applause.) 
I therefore invite any one who wishes to make observations on the 
papers read this morning to address the Conference. 

Dr Roe — I should like to say a few words with regard to Dr 
Elliott's paper. We always expect from him as our leader an ex- 
cellent paper. I think we may congratulate him on the excellent 
exposition of our work which he put before us this morning. With 
regard to teachers, I should like to say a word or two, and especially 
so far as it affects the work done in New Zealand. A remark was 
made to the effect that we should never have effective teachers in 
this country until we are entirely supported by the State. Now in a 
sense that is a libel on the teachers of this country, because with all 
the disadvantages under which we are suffering to-day we are in this 
very fair position, that we can produce work in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland which we are not ashamed of, and which will compare 
favourably with work that I see in Canada, in the United States, and 
other countries where money is no object whatever. I know we are 
getting on. But we are going slowly, it may be true. What we want 
the Government grant for is to pay the majority of the teachers we 
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have got already better salaries. It is quite true that we want to 
improve our staffs as much as possible. Taking my own school, we 
have eighteen teachers, fourteen holding the elementary teachers' 
certificate. They are excellent teachers, and I should be sorry to 
part with any one of my own staff. What applies to Derby no doubt 
applies in a larger or smaller degree to places elsewhere. I was very 
glad to hear our old friend Dr Gallaudet speak of the work in the 
United States. I have seen something of what has been done there. 
It has been my pleasure to visit some of the institutions. After all 
the money that is spent, and having got the pick of the best teachers 
in America, what is the average result of their lives? So far as 
Derby is concerned, the boys and girls being turned out of that 
institution have earned every bit as much, on the average as they do 
in those countries where they get, or are said to get, more highly 
qualified teachers and better salaries. In order to induce our own 
teachers to remain, my own work committee have promised that 
every mistress in the institution shall go up to ;£8o, and that every 
man shall go up to ^no. We are not going to stop there. I 
should be very sorry if we did. (Applause.) 

Mr Illingworth — I should like to deal with one point to which 
Dr Roe has referred, and that is the matter of teachers, and their 
qualifications for teaching the deaf. I maintain that we do require 
Government aid to enable us to provide more efficient teachers. As 
we are all aware, at the present time, a great many of those who 
enter our profession are given sole charge of a class when they have 
no knowledge whatever of the deaf. This should not be. It does 
not matter, I think, whether they hold the elementary teachers' 
certificate or not, for whilst that certificate may be sufficient qualifi- 
cation for teachers of normal children, it is no guarantee that they 
are qualified to teach the deaf. (Applause.) What is required, I 
consider, is for one of our larger institutions to be converted into a 
training college where teachers could be specially trained for the 
work of teaching the deaf by all methods. . I would have those 
teachers who already possess the elementary teachers' certificate, if 
they wish to become teachers of the deaf, to go to this college and 
undergo a training in the special work for at least two years, before 
being allowed to have full charge of a class in a deaf school. 
(Applause.) I think also that those who have not already served 
an apprenticeship in an ordinary school, and who wish to become 
teachers of the deaf, should undergo a period of five years' training 
in, this special college, and until they have had this opportunity of 
studying and practising under experts the methods of teaching the 
deaf, and have obtained a certificate, which should be acknowledged 
by Government, they should not be given charge of a class. (Ap- 
plause.) It is one of the great drawbacks of the present time that 
so many inexperienced teachers are employed in our schools. I 
admit that many of them hold the elementary teachers' certificate, 
but that is, as I have already remarked, no qualification for teaching 
deaf and dumb children. Until we have the assistance of the 
Government in establishing a college such as I have mentioned, and 
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maintaining it, we shall not obtain the best results in our schools. 
(Applause.) Because the secret of good results is undoubtedly in 
having thoroughly efficient teachers in charge of every class. It is 
a crime to entrust the education of deaf children to inexperienced 
teachers, therefore I consider one of our great objects should be to 
endeavour to induce the Government to render the assistance 
necessary for the establishment of a college for the training of teachers 
of the deaf on all methods, to which we could apply when vacancies 
occur in our schools and be sure of obtaining the services of fully 
qualified teachers of the deaf, who would be worthy of even higher 
salaries than those mentioned by Dr Roe. (Applause.) 

Mr F. W. Booth, from America — In rising to discuss the papers 
that have been read, I wish to take occasion to make a correction of 
a statement made by Dr Gallaudet — a correction I am sure he will 
be glad to have made. The statement was to the effect that only 
young women are received into the training class for teachers of the 
deaf conducted by Clarke School at Northampton. The fact is that 
both young men and young women are eligible and welcome to the 
training there given, and that in the past two men have taken the 
full course — one of whom, I may say, is Mr Thompson, a member 
of this International Conference, from the United States. And I 
would like to say a word further, in the fear that silence on the point 
might be misunderstood. And that word is upon Dr Gallaudet\s 
views, and Dr Elliott's, upon the question of the value to be given 
to what Dr Gallaudet terms " half success " in speech teaching, and 
Dr Elliott terms " poor speech." Now, I desire to say, and to place 
myself on record as an American delegate, on this point, that I 
consider success in speech teaching success so far as it goes, whether 
it be quarter success, half success, or three-fourths success, or whatever 
its conceded measurement ; and that it possesses value to the pos- 
sessor of it, and to his family and friends, and to the State in exactly 
the same ratio of measurement ; and that such speech cannot, must 
not, by any system of reasoning be by educators counted a useless 
or a valueless thing. On this point I am in hearty accord with Dr 
Elliott's views, which are to the effect that even poor speech is a 
valuable and a useful asset ; and this, because poor speech is far 
more easily understood by the people among whom the deaf person 
must live, than any system of signs he may have, or any manual 
alphabet that he may employ, which they cannot or will not take 
the trouble to learn. Besides writing is, in emergency, always 
available to the orally as to the manually taught deaf; and that 
gestures, such gestures as hearing people can understand, are easily 
learned by the speaking deaf, and used by them if they wish to 
supplement their speech by them. So that it seems to me per- 
fectly self-evident that any si>eech is valuable to the deaf person 
and the community, as being speech, and that all else being equal in 
any up-to-date school the speech possessed, whatever it is, is a posi- 
tive thing, a plus quantity, and of real and measurable value in 
any and every educational equation that may be formulated. In 
this expression of my own views, I know that I echo the opinions of 
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a majority of our American delegates present at this Conference, and 
I feel equally sure that I voice the views of the great body of oral 
teachers in our American schools, as well as throughout the schools 
of the world. (Applause.) 

QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 

The Chairman — I will now call upon Mr E. V. Greatbatch to 
move the following resolution : — 

(a) " That there should be one recognised standard of quali- 

fication for all future teachers of the deaf." 

(b) "That whilst this Conference endorses to the full the 

opinion that teachers of the deaf should be required 
to attain to the same standard of qualification in 
mental attainments and in the art of teaching as are 
required of certificated teachers in public elementary 
schools, it is also of the opinion that no Government 
certificated teacher, or other teacher, should be per- 
manently recognised as a qualified teacher in a school 
for the deaf until he or she has made a special study 
of the education of the deaf, and satisfactorily sub- 
mitted these special qualifications to the test of a 
recognised examining body." 

Mr Greatbatch — As I am unknown to the greater number of 
this audience, it is perhaps right and becoming that I should at the 
outset tell you why I stand before you this afternoon. For many 
years I have been chairman of the North Staffordshire Joint School 
Authority for the educating of blind and deaf children. I am a 
member of the Education Committee of the county or shire of 
Stafford, which has the educational matters of the whole of that 
county under its supervision. So that, whatever it may be worth, I 
have taken my share in the educational matters of my mother 
county. I am grateful to the promoters of this Conference for 
having given me the privilege of taking part in it, and I do not 
know a single subject on which I feel more strongly, or upon which 
I have made more speeches, than that of the culture of the teachers 
of the deaf. I should like to premise my remarks with the statement 
that I have no word of disparagement for the teachers of the present, 
or the teachers of the past. What I have to say will refer to what 
for the want of a better expression I will call the ideal teacher for the 
future. During my life I have never met with a body of men or 
women for whom I have greater regard and respect than the present 
teachers of the deaf. (Applause.) Whole-hearted, whole-souled, in- 
dustrious, zealous, in their work, they compel the admiration of every 
man and woman who knows the work they have to do from day to day. 
(Applause.) So that I shall not be taken, I hope, as reflecting upon 
the teaching staff as it exists at the present moment. It may be 
thought that the two resolutions I have to move are idealistic. They 
are absolutely idealistic. Speaking as I am to the men of light and 
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leading in the profession of the teaching of the deaf, I would like to 
hold before them a high standard of work, and ask them not to rest 
content with that which they have been able to attain. (Applause.) I 
venture to appeal for this idealistic standard of examinations on three 
grounds. First, because it is due to the children. (Hear, hear.) I 
put the children first, as I have always done in my educational work. 
If the day comes when I cease to take an interest in the children I 
may as well sit down and cease to take any interest in any educational 
work. (Applause.) The children are our first object and our first aim. 
I hope the day is gone past when it shall be said that anything is good 
enough for the training of a deaf child. I claim for the deaf child 
that it is entitled to as much advanced education and to as advanced 
teachers as possible. On behalf of the children I claim that they are 
entitled to the very best possible tuition. I should like to see the 
deaf children in the schools taught by as highly trained teachers as 
are to be found in our ordinary elementary schools at the very least. 
(Applause.) A profession ought not to rest content with the standard 
of efficiency it has attained to. The world is progressing, and matters 
are closing round us in every direction. I ask the teachers of the 
deaf to do all they can to raise the educational status of those who 
are going to follow them in the work. Then I claim the idealistic 
standard on behalf of those who are the paymasters, whether we get 
the funds from the rates or not. I think we ought to pay equally as 
good salaries to the teachers of the deaf as we pay to the teachers 
in the elementary schools. We are entitled to have as good an 
educational result in return. So on all hands I think a high 
standard ought to command the support of the leaders of the pro- 
fession and those of us who are interested in the work. I have been 
for fifteen years associated with educational work in my province, 
and there is no branch of that work to which I have not put my 
hand — elementary, secondary, technical, and abnormal. When I 
began to take my share in the education of the deaf some twelve 
years ago, I found that in making appointments to the staff I had 
nothing put before me with regard to the educational training of the 
applicants. As a rule the only recommendation handed to me was 
that the applicant had been associated in a school for deaf teaching. 
I do not underestimate that for a moment. It is very valuable. 
But I hold that in addition to that the members of the profession 
ought to be able to produce evidence of some intellectual training as 
well. (Applause.) As I told you I am a member of the Education 
Committee of my county. That Committee consists of fifty-two 
members, and the great majority of them are great enthusiasts in 
educational matters, but they have had no special training or know- 
ledge of the teaching of the deaf and the blind. That state of 
matters prevails very largely all over the kingdom. With regard to 
the training which is mentioned in the resolution, I do not for a 
moment think that the lack of it is all due to the candidates. 
It is due to the fact that hitherto no preparation has been made. 
There is no authority I know of which has the hall mark of the 
appreciation of the Board of Education for preparation in this work 
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for the deaf. When I joined this educational authority for teaching 
the deaf and the blind, the first thing I did was to get my colleagues 
to begin to train teachers. Although we have only been established for 
ten years we have on our staff a certificated teacher, trained by us, 
who has gained a Queen's scholarship, and she is now our senior 
teacher on the ladies' side. We trained another one who is now a 
certificated teacher in Derby. I should like the Board of Education to 
make it a sine qua non of the giving of grants that every deaf school 
should have in training some teachers who would come to the front 
in future years. Let their ordinary teaching go on along with their 
teaching for the deaf. The elementary teachers should, along with 
their education in other things, be taught the special work of teaching 
the deaf. I hope the time will come when the teaching of the deaf 
will become part of the curriculum of some of the training colleges, 
or, better than that, some of the Universities. I do hope that in the 
interests of the children, the interests of the profession, and in the 
interests of education throughout the country, deaf teachers shall in 
future be highly trained, and I have no doubt that full value will be 
found for the product. I know that the educational authorities of 
my own county will rise to the occasion and will reward those 
teachers to the full value. (Applause.) 

Mr Barnes — Mr Chairman; Ladies and Gentlemen, I have the 
greatest possible pleasure in seconding the resolution which has 
been so ably proposed by Mr Greatbatch. This is not the first 
Conference at which I have pleaded with the members for a definite 
pronouncement on the question of one standard for the diploma as 
a teacher of the deaf. I believe we are nearer to it at the the present 
moment than we have ever been during the past twenty years. I 
want no uncertain voice to go forth from this Conference, so repre- 
sentative of the British teachers, and so well supported by our 
confreres from important countries of the world, that we do insist 
that for our work our people shall be duly qualified. As Mr Great- 
batch has said, this is no disparagement at all to the present or the 
past teachers. But we have to look to the future. We find that in 
every department of education standards are being raised. Through 
vested interest — I say that with all due deference, because the 
interest although vested was interest which was given out of great- 
ness of heart — through vested interests for some time this unification 
of standard has been to some extent deferred. I do not stand here 
as an advocate for one system, or a multiplicity of systems in teach- 
ing the deaf. I do say, and I hope you will support me in it, that we 
must have a highly qualified standard for the future teacher. It 
must be in the entrance to the profession — in the entrance to which 
there shall be, if I may use an Irishism, no backdoor. (Applause.) 
We do not want people brought into the work after a very few 
months', sometimes only nine or ten months' training, and then sent 
out into the world as qualified teachers of the deaf. (Hear, hear.) 
Teachers have gone to training colleges who have never seen a deaf 
child, have been taught — I say most efficiently taught — for ten months, 
have had a few weeks' practical experience of the handling of chil- 
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dren, and have been sent out into the world holding a diploma as 
qualified teachers of the deaf. I say, and you will say, it is wrong. 
They were not qualified teachers of the deaf, and would not be until 
they had had many years' experience. (Applause.) Through the 
instrumentality of some leaders in our work, including our dear 
departed friend Mr Van Praagh, I believe I may confidently say to 
ourselves at any rate, if not to the world at large, that we are going 
to have next year one joint standard examination for teachers of the 
deaf. (Applause.) When that comes, I hope that the profession 
will watch the operations of the joint body with kindness and sym- 
pathy, because I believe that if that organisation is properly handled, 
it has before it a magnificent future for the good of the education of 
the deaf. That is with regard to question "a." With regard to 
portion " b " of the resolution, I have another point to raise. Since 
the education of the deaf came under the control of the Govern- 
ment, in the year 1893, strong pressure has been brought to bear by 
Government inspectors and others to get teachers of the deaf to 
qualify for the Government diploma. I hold, fortunately for myself, 
a Government diploma, and consequently it would be very far from 
me to decry its value. I do wish that every teacher of the deaf 
would get the Government diploma or its equivalent. But for some 
of the teachers who have been working for years in schools to be 
asked to get a Government diploma is somewhat of a hardship. It 
may be a hardship at the time, although it may have good results in 
the future. I fail to see any similar pressure being brought to bear 
on teachers of hearing children holding the ordinary certificate, and 
who come into our work, to qualify for our special work. (Applause.) 
When I came into the work I was twenty-one years of age. I had 
been teaching in an excellent hearing school for some six years. I 
came into the work after some excellent teaching of the late Mr 
Bessant and a dear colleague in the room at present. I presented 
myself for examination for a college teacher's diploma at the end of 
the first year. Any student who came before us last week who was 
as green in the work as I was when I passed, I am afraid will not 
get through. (Laughter.) I got that diploma after one year's training 
as a teacher of the deaf, and six years' experience of the handling of 
the children of normal schools. I felt many deficiencies then, and 
that is why I speak so strongly of what must be the deficiencies of 
the ordinary teacher who comes in without having had any previous 
experience. I do hope this resolution will go through with a 
unanimous voice, and that we shall press forward. (Applause.) 

Mr Young, Edinburgh — I would like to suggest an amendment, 
which really means a more definite wording of the second part of 
the resolution. I expect we may commit ourselves to the first part, 
which requires future teachers of the deaf shall have one recognised 
standard of qualification ; but we should afterwards resolve, in the 
second, that there should be one test for teachers of the deaf in 
order to attain this standard, and let this test include the essential 
features of the certificate required of teachers in public elementary 
schools, and the special qualification for teachers of the deaf. This 
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may be the purpose of the second part of the resolution, but I do 
not think the wording is sufficiently clear on the point, and therefore 
I move an amendment in the following terms : — " Whilst this Con- 
ference endorses to the full the opinion that teachers of the deaf 
should be required to attain to as high a standard of qualification in 
mental attainments and in the art of teaching as are required of 
certificated teachers in public elementary schools, it is also of opinion 
that no teacher should be permanently recognised as a qualified 
teacher in a school for the deaf, until he, or she, has made a special 
study of the education of the deaf, and has satisfactorily submitted 
all the required necessary qualifications to a combined test of a 
recognised examining body." 

The Chairman — You have heard this amendment read. Does 
any one second it ? 

Mr Haycock, Glasgow — I have great pleasure in seconding the 
amendment. As this resolution stands it is not quite clear. It is 
not altogether recognised by some that the Government certificate is 
the only qualification that can be considered satisfactory. As I take 
the amendment, it is to the effect that the equivalent in examination, 
not necessarily Government examination, should be required. 

Mr F. H. Roe, Derby — In speaking to the amendment I think 
that I am quite right in saying that Mr Haycock wishes something more 
comprehensive than Government certificate. I cannot quite under- 
stand myself what the Government certificate means. There are now 
I understand several examinations which are held by the authorities 
of the training colleges. There is what is known as the acting 
teacher's certificate, and there are also what are recognised as equivalent 
examinations. Does Mr Haycock wish to include these equivalent 
examinations which are recognised by the Board of Education ? 

Mr Greatbatch — The resolution which I put before you is the 
official resolution. If it had been my own it would have been a great 
deal shorter. (Laughter.) Personally I see very little difference 
between the amendment and the original motion. They are both 
wordy and windy. (Laughter.) 

The Chairman — Do I understand that Mr Greatbatch is willing 
to accept the amendment ? 

Mr Greatbatch — By no means. (Laughter.) 

A Member — Mr Chairman, can you explain the difference between 
the two — the amendment and the resolution ? 

The Chairman— I am bound to admit that I am not sufficiently 
conversant with the matters in question to see much difference, but I 
do see that there is a difference in their meaning. 

The Chairman then put the amendment and the motion to the 
meeting, and declared the original motion carried. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF IN IRELAND. 

Mr J. Beattie, Belfast — I move : — 

"That in the opinion of this Conference there is urgent 
necessity for the introduction of a bill to provide for the 
education of the deaf of Ireland." 
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Speaking to the resolution he said — I think the resolution entrusted 
to me is the most important one that is likely to come before this 
Conference. I cannot of course expect that you will immediately 
fall in with that view of the question. But you will please remember 
my nationality — that I am an Irishman, and that this is a resolution 
with reference to Ireland. (Laughter.) The very fact that there is 
occasion for such a resolution in this time of the world's history, in 
this time of light and learning, when education has developed so 
much — the fact that there is occasion for the proposition of such a 
resolution at a Conference of this kind is the very best argument — the 
most eloquent argument that could possibly be advanced — why this 
Conference should lend its influence to promote legislation in the 
interests of the deaf and blind of Ireland. For fourteen or fifteen 
years you have had legislation in Britain of the character asked for 
Ireland. These Acts of Parliament were given in fulfilment of recom- 
mendations by Royal Commissions. These recommendations had 
reference to the deaf and blind in Ireland as well as in Great Britain, 
and I do not see why all these years should have been allowed to 
elapse without an Act being passed for the amelioration of, and for 
providing education for, the blind and the deaf in Ireland. (Applause.) 
In Ireland we have no provision either for the maintenance or the 
education of our deaf children. We are left wholly without any 
Government aid. It is true that the Government sends an inspector 
to our schools, but we have the privilege of paying the inspector. 
(Laughter.) It is a very liberal Government. (Laughter.) I wish 
to make a slight amendment on the resolution, which would make it 
read as follows : — " That in the opinion of this Conference there is 
urgent necessity for legislation to provide for the education of the 
deaf of Ireland." We have already had a Bill before Parliament three 
times. For that reason I propose that instead of the word " Bill " we 
should insert the word "legislation." First, Mr Long introduced a 
Bill in 1905 ; then his successor, Mr Bryce, revived the measure ; and 
in this session there is a Bill for the same object introduced by a 
member of the Opposition. These fruitless attempts at legislation 
are more likely to embarrass our present legislation than to do any 
good. What we want is to get a few members of the Government to 
take the matter in hand. It would only be a small non-contentious 
measure, and perhaps five minutes might be enough to pass it through 
the Houses of Parliament. At the present time we would value the 
compulsory powers such an Act would give us. There are many 
poor wretched little children deaf and blind throughout Ireland, who 
would be gathered in to get instruction. At the present time our 
average school life is only about five years, which is wholly inadequate. 
It hardly ever allows the pupils to get beyond the preparatory work, 
so that we should value very much a simple Act making such pro- 
vision for our deaf in Ireland as you at present enjoy in England 
and Scotland, and compelling parents who are too ignorant or too 
affectionate for their children to be willing to send them to an 
institution to have them instructed, as all such children should be. 
I would suggest that the Chief Secretary for Ireland and other 
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official persons qualified to act should be approached in connection 
with the matter. 

Mrs Addison — I have -much pleasure in seconding the resolution. 
I cannot see why if deaf-mutes require Government assistance in 
England and Scotland they should not require it in Ireland. If they 
cannot learn without instruction in England and Scotland, neither 
can they do so in Ireland. 

Dr Elliott — I have no doubt we shall pass this resolution with 
the utmost unanimity. It does seem a grievous wrong that Ireland 
should be left out in the cold in this way. 1 am sure none of us but 
feel that we ought to bring all the pressure we can to bear upon the 
department in Ireland that deals with these matters. I have very 
much pleasure in supporting the resolution. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

STATISTICS AND FORMS OF INQUIRY. 

Mr J. W. Fisher, London, moved as follows : — 

(a) "That there should be a uniform system of inquiry in 
reference to deaf children in all schools." 

(d) "That the attention of the authorities be called to the 
form of inquiry on the census return relating to the 
deaf, and that they be requested to modify it with a 
view to increased simplicity and accuracy." 

Speaking to the motions, Mr Fisher said — For some time past, 
the Association I have the honour to represent has felt the necessity 
of a uniform set of questions to be used in all schools for the deaf 
in the United Kingdom. I think we have recently been reminded 
of that in the volume of statistics we have had sent to us from the 
American schools. In this country we have no configuring statistics 
because we have no definite proof about anything, the forms of 
inquiry and methods are so different. Therefore the statistics com- 
mittee think there should be a uniform set of questions to be used 
in all schools for the deaf in the United Kingdom. In connection 
with that, I would urge a brief, concise series of questions, which if 
uniformly adopted would facilitate the compilation of tabular state- 
ments relating to deaf-mutism in this country. And again the heads 
of schools have not time to wade through a long series of questions. 
Further it is very important to find out whether there is any local 
variation of number and causes relative to cases of deaf-mutism in 
this country, between the highlands and the lowlands, and between 
Wales and Ireland, and between other parts of the country. If we 
could get other countries to adopt these questions, we could obtain 
comparative results between other countries and our own. On the 
instruction of the Committee I sent out in the early part of the year 
for copies of the forms of inquiry used in the schools, and I have to 
acknowledge the co-operation I have received from the head of every 
school. I had replies from every one without exception, either 
sending forms of inquiry or saying what they were doing. Those 
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were carefully collated and issued in the Teacher of the Deaf. Since 
then you have received a further series of questions which embrace 
those most used, and those I think best of the others not so frequently 
used. You will see by the terms of the resolution that I am not 
asking you to adopt these questions, but only asking you to adopt 
the principles, and we are also asking for suggestions, as the matter 
will have again to be considered by the Committee and the Executive 
of the Association before it is put forward for general adoption. I 
hope the principle will be adopted this afternoon. The second part 
of the resolution relates more especially to the census returns. Here 
the phraseology is vague — very vague. There is only one question 
asked on the last census schedule, namely, Is the person deaf and 
dumb ? I obtained an interview with the head of the census depart- 
ment in Somerset House, and I put before him my ideas, and he 
expressed himself fully in sympathy with our object, and stated that 
after the holidays he would introduce me to the Registrar-General 
with a view to getting the census schedules put right. I think the 
weight of a Conference like this behind such a resolution would 
greatly facilitate our object. I find in the census returns in the 
British Museum the following statement : — " Of the total number of 
persons classified in the tables as deaf and dumb, some were returned 
respectively male and female as simply dumb. Others were returned 
as deaf and dumb from childhood. These were based on the 
descriptions given in the schedules, and must be considered as 
incomplete. The census returns do not require persons who were 
deaf, without being dumb, to mention the fact of their deafness, and 
therefore the figures given for the deaf cannot be regarded as com- 
plete." This is a subject to which I would again call the attention 
of our foreign visitors, to the need of similarity in the questions 
asked in their census departments. It would be helpful from an 
international point of view to have similar simple and direct questions 
asked in the leading countries of the world. From the nature of the 
questions we can only have two or three, but I think they should be 
simple and direct, and framed so that the people who fill up the 
schedules, and the enumerators who go round to the houses, can 
understand what information is required of them in these particular 
instances. I think the time is ripe for us to do something in the 
matter, and I ask the Conference to adopt the resolution. 

Mr J. P. Barrett, Margate — The subject of the census returns 
is one that I have taken a very great interest in for many years. 
The census returns of the deaf and dumb were first made in response 
to urgent appeals from headmasters and others in 185 1, when a 
single question was inserted in the schedule, namely, " If deaf and 
dumb." A note was added — If so from birth, add "from birth." 
This form was continued every ten years until 1891. In that year 
without any reason being given the note in the schedule was changed, 
and instead of "from birth," it was "from childhood." To this 
change we owe the uselessness of the present census returns, since 
"childhood" means under ten years old. In response to urgent 
requests, the Commissioners consented to tabulate the voluntary 
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returns of deafness contained in the census schedules, and divided 
the deaf and dumb into three groups — Group i, deaf and dumb 
including dumb only ; 2, the deaf as returned under ten years old ; 
and 3, the deaf over ten years old. In 1901 this arrangement was 
altered, and the returns were divided into two groups — Group 1, 
deaf and dumb including dumb only ; and group 2, the deaf. With 
each of these groups a division is made of those who have been 
afflicted from childhood. All this is quite useless, except from the 
view of the medical specialist who studies deafness. What the 
teacher of the deaf requires is simply — Was the person born deaf? 
If not, state the age when hearing was lost. Then tabulation would 
be easy. 

Mr Hogben — I understood that the mover of the resolution 
assumed that the matter would be the subject of further inquiry, and 
would then be brought up in a more finished form by the Statistics 
Committee of the National Association of the Teachers of the Deaf. 
Some of us come from distant places, and we should like if it were 
possible to see this settled before we go away. It does not seem a 
very complicated thing- Perhaps if a committee of the Conference 
was appointed to consider these two forms, or systems of forms, 
something would be evolved that could almost be adopted at once, 
or recommended at once to the authorities. It is not likely that 
precisely the same form will be adopted by all the census depart- 
ments. But if they would adopt the same forms as would give us 
the same means of classification, then we could prepare statistics 
based upon them. The Registrar-General of New Zealand h£.s sent 
the Education Department certain inquiries showing that he is 
willing to modify or change his forms in the way that we may suggest. 
It would be well to change the form of inquiry in the census paper 
to make it more useful to us in our education of the deaf and blind. 
He is really willing to do that. We should like to hear what the 
conclusions of the committee of experts appointed by the Conference 
were on the subject. I do not see why we should not appoint a 
committee to draw up general lines of agreement for the system of 
inquiry with regard to children in the schools for the deaf, and also 
for the form of inquiry of the census return relating to the deaf of 
the whole population. 

Mr Ackers — It gives me great pleasure to support the recom- 
mendation of the representative of New Zealand. As a member of 
a Royal Commission it was lamentable to go to the different countries 
and find different systems prevailed. We hardly came across two 
systems the same, and we could not possibly make proper deductions 
from statistics made up on different lines. There can be no doubt 
it would be of immense advantage if the countries had the same form 
of statistics in regard to institutions and in regard to census returns. 
I think that universal statistics on certain broad lines would lead 
very largely to the conclusions which we want to arrive at with regard 
to the causes of defects and the way they could be treated. Some of 
the statistics given to the Commission of which I was a member were 
extraordinary. In Ireland there were a very large number, according 
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to the statistics report, who were dumb, and it turned out that they 
were children who were not old enough to speak. (Laughter.) I 
hope the suggestion of the New Zealand representative will be 
adopted. I hope that the Government will bestir themselves to see 
that at the next census we shall have reliable returns, and I hope that 
the foreign delegates will give us the benefit of their experience, so 
that we may get an international system of statistics for the deaf. 
(Applause.) 

Mr Fisher — I am quite prepared to accept the suggestion of the 
delegate from New Zealand. 

The Chairman then put the resolution to the* meeting, and there- 
after declared it unanimously carried. 

The Chairman — It is agreed that the formation of the Inter- 
national Committee be remitted to the Committee of the Conference. 
(Applause.) 

Mr Barnes — We have a pleasing function at the end of the 
session, the presentation of the Braidwood medal. Some details of 
the competition will be found in the Conference Handbook. I ask 
the Chairman to open the envelope and declare who is the winner of 
the medal. 

The Chairman — I have to announce that the Braidwood medal 
has been won by Mr John D. Barton, Royal Asylum for the Deaf, 
Margate.* (Applause.) 

The Chairman then handed the medal to Mr Barton, and at the 
same time conveyed to him the congratulations of the Conference. 

On the motion of Mr Roorda, a cordial vote of thanks was passed 
to the Chairman for presiding. 



THIRD SESSION. 

Wednesday Forenoon, $ist July 1907. 

Sheriff Scott Moncrieff Penney, a Director of Glasgow Insti- 
tution, in the chair. 

The Chairman — In the absence of the Lord Provost I have 
great pleasure in presiding. The first item on the programme are 
the papers by Signor Ferreri, Italy ; Professor Belanger, France ; and 
Mr Anders Hansen, Denmark, on " the present state of deaf-mute 
education in their respective countries." 

THE PRESENT STATE OF THE EDUCATION OF 

THE DEAF IN ITALY. 

All the study made by the teachers of the deaf during the past 
thirty years has not produced the desired result. In fact, while Italy 
stands among the principal civilised nations for her special literature, 

* For Prize Essay, see page 165. 
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in the school practice she is left far behind, especially as regards her 
Legislature. • 

There are many causes for this lack of equilibrium between 
theory and practice. I will mention only the principal ones, because 
it seems to me that only these can be of interest to an International 
Congress like this, and we can find eventually an incentive to progress. 

Character of the Institutions for the Deaf in Italy. 

In Italy the education of the deaf is still considered a charitable 
work, and has therefore all the characteristics of a charitable enter- 
prise. If this character — stamped upon the education of the deaf 
by nearly all the nations of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
— corresponded to the needs or gave to the schools the desired 
results, there would be no objections made. We should instead 
rejoice at the fact, to the honour of human charity. But it is exactly 
this character of a charitable work which not only does not permit 
the diffusion of the education of the deaf according to the needs of a 
country unfortunate in its social conditions, but it also prevents the 
work from corresponding to-day with the modern conception of 
every educational institution. 

In Italy there is no law to oblige the Government on one hand 
to give, and the deaf on the other hand to receive, an elementary 
education. It is true that such a law would prove inefficacious in 
Italy even for hearing children, where for 32 million inhabitants 
there are 18 millions quite illiterate. From this it may be seen 
that Italy has enough to do without providing laws for the instruc- 
tion of the deaf, of whom 73 per cent, remain now in ignorance and 
isolation. 

Our last census shows that there are in Italy 31,267 deaf-mutes 
(17,284 males, and 13,983 females), of whom 7,040 are of the age 
from 7 to 15 years. 

On the other hand, in contrast to the excusable negligence of 
the Government towards the deaf, private charity has assumed, as a 
natural compensation, an attitude which might be called in com- 
mercial parlance, a monopoly. This state of things redounds to the 
damage of the deaf and their teachers. 

The deaf are instructed only in those regions where the wealth 
of the population from prosperous industries permits some " crumbs 
from the rich man's table " to fall to their advantage ; but they are 
entirely neglected in those parts of the country where riches is a 
myth, and where assistance from the Government does not exist, 
or else is exhausted by a few fortunate ones. 

In 1892, at the Congress of Genoa, it was decided to entrust 
to a National Committee the task of extending the instruction of the 
deaf in the less advanced parts of the country. The Committee, 
however, did not prove itself worthy of the trust placed in it; 
having become, by elimination, a " Milanese Committee," all they 
did was to increase the difference in the treatment of the poor deaf 
of Southern Italy in comparison with that of the more fortunate 
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provinces of the North. So that after fifteen years of expectation we 
are in the same condition as at first. 

When we consider the youth of Italy as a nation, there should 
be no reason to despair if it were not for the danger of still remaining 
for a long time in statu quo. This danger has arisen from an 
equivocation used, it seems for secondary ends, by the men of the 
Government on one side, and by those of charity on the other. 
The equivocation is this : — 

The Italian Government evades taking any legislative action in 
favour of the deaf, giving as an excuse the argument a priori, that if 
the State should interfere, it would in this way dry up the source of 
charity ; while the supporters of charity, on the other side, fear that 
the intervention of the Government would force them to a more just 
and rational consideration of the work of the teachers ; these, in 
fact, would be obliged to submit themselves to conditions which 
seem superior to their scanty preparation. 

The following facts are explained by this equivocation : — 

1. The lack of a law on the education of the deaf to complete 
the general law of compulsory instruction for the children of the 
people, in regard to the special expedients of our schools. 

2. The irregularity in the admission of deaf children placed under 
the arbitration of the counsel of directors of the single institutes. 

3. The unequal length of the school period, which depends upon 
the caprice of the directors, and not, as it ought to, on a pedagogical 
and didactic criterion as to the real needs of the deaf who are so 
fortunate as find a school. The length of the school period in our 
institutes oscillates from four to ten years, and is not, in any way, 
arranged as a didactic programme. 

For traditional reasons, and for the convenience especially of 
deaf-mutes in the country, we prefer the form of boarding schools 
in Italy. This does not prevent, however, that in the more populous 
cities the form of day schools is also adopted. The parents of the 
deaf are, however, generally opposed to this, and are decidedly in 
favour of boarding schools, which certainly excludes any unwillingness 
whatever on the part of the parents to send their children to school 
when their instruction is provided for, in fact, even without any 
special law on the subject. 

At present they provide in Italy for only two-fifths of the deaf 
who are of the age and condition to be admitted to school. This is 
done (a) by funds accumulated in the institutes from donations 
and legacies made by private benefactors ; (b) by contributions from 
the provincial and municipal administration (which contributions are 
limited and fluctuating, not only because of the parsimony of the 
public administrators, but also from the f;wt that the Government 
which regulates this administration, dassifkts &h optional all that is 
done for the education of the deaf) ; (t) (nnn subventions of insti- 
tutions of credit and charitable sorieties ; (d) from provision made 
by the State in the form of a subsidy in the private institutes, and by 
a fixed appropriation to those institute which had already been 
endowed by past Governments, 
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The sums granted to the institutes by the various public bodies 
mentioned above are generally made in proportion to a given number 
of pupils to be maintained. The average expense per head in Italy 
is five hundred francs a year. 

Methods of Instruction. 

Since 1876 the method of instruction to the deaf in Italy is 
theoretically that of articulate speech and lip-reading. Practically, 
however, one cannot affirm the absolute dominion of the famous 
Italian pure oral method. Two circumstances are opposed to this. 
The first is a natural one, and consists in the talent of the Italians 
for gesticulation ; the other is artificial, and depends upon the 
character of our institutions, which insisted on remaining asylums 
even after the Congress of Milan (1880), and in giving shelter to 
the adult deaf they have preserved the tradition of conventional 
mimic (signs). While they have succeeded in excluding the manual 
alphabet (a minor evil) from the school, they have kept in the 
schools and outside the mimic, which is of the most serious damage 
to instruction in language in general, and to oral instruction in 
particular. (Applause.) One would say that the didactic anarchy 
in our schools puts into practice the absurd aphorism of Assarotti 
that " the best method is not to have any." 

If to this we add the prejudice that the pure oral method should 
be applied to all the deaf and dumb, it is easy to understand how 
and why we are not preoccupied as to special arrangements for the 
dull and backward deaf children. 

For the same reasons, and also because of limited means, as well 
as for the nature itself of our institutes, the classification of the deaf 
on Schleswig or Danish system is almost entirely unknown. 

The selection of the deaf according to their intellectual capacity 
is admitted and recognised in theory, but in practice this is not done, 
generally from the lack of teachers prepared for this purpose, or it 
is accomplished by natural elimination. Hence backward or deficient 
deaf-mutes are either rejected from the schools after a brief period 
of experiment, or they are allowed to uselessly repeat the first 
classes for the whole length of school period. 

We also lack the experience of the kindergarten schools and 
those of higher education. We are entirely lacking in experience 
as to the auricular instruction. This instruction, however, came at 
the right time to unmask the secret of the deaf-mute prodigies of the 
public exhibitions. (Applause.) I must, however, remember in 
honour of my colleagues of Italy that this secret is to-day no more a 
mystery as in the good old times, and therefore the public examina- 
tions have lost their miraculous glory. (Laughter.) 

Referring to my personal observation and experience, I must also 
say that of the individuals classified as deaf-mutes and sent to our 
institutes for the deaf, the approximate percentage of the semi-deaf 
varies from 12 to 15 per cent. I cannot sustain the old opinion 
that the semi-deaf are generally weak mentally. Perhaps this 
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opinion originated from the fact that a semi-deaf pupil is placed 
more jn evidence than his companions who are entirely deaf, and 
because of this his mental deficiencies also become more evident. 
(Applause.) 

Language Training. 

In the teaching of language a certain formalism still reigns in the 
Italian schools which gives too large a part of the instruction to 
scholastic language and the language of books. In following this 
false direction, while instead the vernacular should prevail in our 
schools, the special books for the use of the deaf contributed in 
great part. 

Where the formal grammar is taught, it is not begun until the 
fourth or fifth year of instruction. (Applause.) The result of language 
training is limited, either from the brief length of the school course 
(seven to eight years) or from the already noticed lack of selection 
of the pupils according to intelligence. 

For the same reasons our teaching of arithmetic is very limited. 
This, too, retains its traditional character of a mnemonic exercise. 
We are too easily satisfied with a nomenclature of formula and 
definitions, entirely useless for practical life. 

As to the talent of the deaf for arithmetic, I do not think that 
one can speak of an inferiority in comparison with hearing children. 
In mental arithmetic the results are the same. Where an inferiority 
appears in the deaf, it is in the practical application of the calculation, 
but here it is not a special question of arithmetic, but a question of 
language. (Applause.) It is difficult for the deaf to understand the 
use of arithmetical operations, for the reason that he does not under- 
stand clearly the language which determines the conditions of a given 
calculation, or which is used in putting the question in arithmetic. 
(Applause.) 

Given the condition of the present school arrangement, it is a 
good result for us, when at the end of the school period the deaf 
pupils are capable of a simple epistolary correspondence and of 
executing without a mistake the four elementary rules of arithmetic. 

Religious instruction has a large place in the programme of the 
Italian schools for the deaf. This is explained if one considers 
that Italy is a Catholic country, and that the institutes for the deaf 
are generally entrusted to the religious orders. This last circum-' 
stance will also explain the teaching of morality, which is based upon 
that of religion. 

One great advantage of the Italian schools is, I think, the 
teaching of handwork. This is done everywhere, not only with 
an educational aim, but also to initiate the deaf into a profitable 
and lucrative work. Every institute in Italy has two departments, 
school and workshop. The literary instruction is given in the 
morning, and that of the workshop in the afternoon or evening, 
according to the season. 

The trades preferred are shoemaker, tailor, and carpenter; but 
there are also taught occasionally that of bookbinder, printer, of 
woodcarver, and a few others. 
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To give an example of the prevalence of the first three trades 
mentioned, I would say that in thirty institutes (male section) the 
most common trades are distributed thus : — Trade of shoemaker in 
twenty eight institutes ; trade of tailor in twenty-five institutes ; trade 
of carpenter in nineteen institutes. 

The best results are found in the workshops of the shoemaker. 
It is an easy trade* for Italians, and is easily followed by the deaf 
after leaving school. The principal advantage, too, is in being able 
to exercise it independently with whatever master. 

Teachers of the Deaf. 

The teachers of the deaf ought to be obtained, after a special train- 
ing, from those already certified as elementary teachers. (Applause.) 
This is the theory. In practice, however, the thing goes differently. 
The majority of the teachers of the deaf in Italy have not been trained 
in the Normal School, but were placed in the special schools for the 
deaf by the supporters of charity, who think that a sentiment of 
compassion and disinterestedness is sufficient, this opinion being 
justified by the common life of the religious societies. 

The fact is that the teachers of the deaf in Italy are inferior in 
pedagogical culture and legal position to those of the elementary 
schools. 

Neither does the Normal School of Milan give good results. It 
has remained, even after the change in the method of teaching, in 
the primitive state, and numbers some pupils only because these 
are dispensed from any practical exercises. Hence their training 
is only theoretical, and does not correspond at all to the needs. In 
conclusion, one may say that when the teacher of the deaf in Italy 
begins to teach, he is still in the stage of experimenium in anima vili. 

In correspondence with the lack of training and appropriate 
culture is also the ridiculous salary they receive. This amounts 
to from five hundred to two thousand francs a year. The most 
fortunate finally attain a salary of three thousand francs a year . . . 
after thirty years of work, that is when they are quite worn out. 
There are but few institutes which guarantee their teachers a pension. 

Among the information desired by this Congress is that of 
whether travelling scholarships are provided by the Government. 
Out of charity to my country I will not reply. (Laughter.) 

In conclusion, I will say that finally a part of the teachers in 
Italy have understood the necessity of an organisation, and following 
the example of our colleagues in other nations, have founded a 
Union, which I have the honour to represent here, bringing to you, 
as their President, their cordial greetings. (Loud applause.) 



\ 
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THE EDUCATION OF DEAF-MUTES IN FRANCE. 

Statistics of the French Schools, June 1907, and a Study 
of the Actual State of the Education 

By Adolphe Belanger. 

(Translated by Mrs Addison, Glasgow.) 

When the Abbe de PEpee, about 1760, opened wide the doors of 
the little school, which he founded in his own house, to deaf-mutes, 
he could not foresee, in spite of his almost apostolic zeal, the splendid 
development to which this work of charity, of justice, and of social 
regeneration would attain throughout the world. 

Before giving a brief outline of the actual state of deaf-mute 
education in France, I wish to take this opportunity of expressing 
my great respect for the name, so well known throughout the world, 
of the man whose heart has been large enough to consider equally 
the afflicted, not only of his own country, but of the world. Of his 
method we need not speak here. Science, the devotion of his suc- 
cessors, the continual progress of the human mind have invented, 
even created, new methods. Can it be said that the last word has 
been spoken even yet on this point? Permit me to associate with this 
tribute the name of our great French educationalist, M. J. -J. Valade 
Gabel, the originator of the intuitive method, and the other not less 
glorious name of a man recently deceased, M. O. Claveau, Inspector- 
General, to whom France is certainly largely indebted for the intro- 
duction of the oral method. (Applause.) 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I know you have also had your great 
educationalists, whose names you delight to honour — John Bulwer, 
William Holder, John Wallace, George Dalgarno. Were they not 
also truly pioneers? Was it not Thomas Braidwood who founded at 
Leith, near Edinburgh, the first deaf-mute school in Great Britain ? 
Am I not particularly favoured at this time and place, in the cradle 
of deaf-mute education, to offer them, in the name of my fellow- 
countrymen and of my own, our grateful and respectful acknowledg- 
ments ? 

Previous to entering fully into my subject, I ought to have offered 
my grateful thanks for the very kind invitation which your zealous 
and eminent Secretary, Mr Illingworth, extended to me personally. 
I have much pleasure in thus meeting with my colleagues of Great 
Britain. Have we not all the same ideals ? the instruction and the 
happiness of our dear deaf-mutes. Have I not already frequently 
expressed during my long career my recognition of this entente cordiale 
between the professors of all nationalities ? I have been able, through 
the experience of years, to appreciate its good effects. My excellent 
confrere and friend, M. Van Praagh, whose recent decease we all 
lament, would not have contradicted me — he who, long ago, was one 
of the most faithful collaborators on the paper which I then edited 
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(Revue Fr&n$aise de V education des sourds-muets, 1 885-1895). It is 
further a double pleasure to me at this time, when amicable and 
cordial relations happily exist between our respective countries, to 
find on treading for the first time British ground, not only excellent 
colleagues but also friends of my country, la France. (Applause.) 

Statistics of the French Schools, May 1907. 
Institutions belonging to the State. 

Paris (Seine), Nat Inst., 262 boys, M. Collignon, directeur. 

Bordeaux (Gironde), Nat. Inst, 215 girls, M. Bourbon, directeur. 

Chambery-Cognin (Savoie), Nat. Inst, in boys, M. Michel, 
directeur. 

Chambery (Savoie), Nat Inst, 50 — 37 girls, State scholars; 
13 girls, free pupils. 

Forming a total of 638 pupils (373 boys, and 265 girls). 

t> j * r T7 (Nat Inst, of Paris, 452,745 francs. 

ftSid^55Tl » » of Bord;auV 7 x 4 8 5 3 , I 6 7 francs, 
(girls ana boys; | ^ ^ of ChambdrVj l67)000 francs. 

In these amounts, the subsidies given by the State amount to — 

Nat. Inst, of Paris, 220,000 francs. 
„ „ of Bordeaux, 95,000 francs. 
„ „ of Chambery, 96,000 francs. 

The difference between the subsidies given by the State and the 
total expenses of the schools is made up partly by the endowments 
of the Institution (thus the Paris school has. 70,000 francs from 
investments, and the Bordeaux school nearly 20,000 francs from the 
same source), and partly by scholarships provided by the Departments 
and Communes, and the fees paid by private families. 

The daily cost of a pupil at the National Inst, of Paris is 
5 frs. 83 c. ; for board only, 1 fr. 19 c. The annual cost of a pupil 
in the Inst, at Bordeaux is about 797 frs. 50 c. The annual cost 
of a pupil in the National Inst, at Chambery (boys) is about 
1,338 frs., and for a girl in the corresponding Inst is 500 frs. 
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I. Institutions belonging to the Department of the Seine. 

Boys, 190. Girls, 180. 

Sixty Private Institutions. 



Ajaccio (Corse) . 
Albi (Tarn) 
Alencon (Orne) . 
Angers (Maine-et-Loire) 
AngoulSme (Charente) 
Annonay (Ardeche) 
Arras (Pas de Calais) 
Auch (Gers) 
Bordeaux (Gironde) 
Bourg (Bel-Air — Ain) 
Bourg (Brou) 
Bourg-la-Reine (Seine) 
Boulogne - sur - Seine 

(Seine) . 
Caen (Calvados) . 
Chamalieres (Puy-de- 

Dome) . 
Chartreuse d'Auray 

(Morbihan) 
Deols * (Indre) . 
Elbeuf(Seine-Inferieure) 
Gap (Hautes-Alpes) . 
Le Havre (Seine - In- 

ferieure) . 
La Malgrange (Meurthe- 

et-Moselle) 
Laon (Aisne) 
Larnay (Vienne) . 
Laval (Mayenne) 
Lille (Nord) 
Limoges (Haute- Vienne) 
Lyon ( Rh6ne) . 
Lyon-Villeurbanne 

(Rhone) . 
Marseille (Bouches-du- 

Rhone) . 
Montfavet (Vaucluse) . 
Montpellier (Herault) . 
Nantes (Loire - In - 

feVieure) . 
Neuilly (Seine) . 



Boys. 



7 
26 

21 

20 

18 

• • • 

66 
6 

48 
22 



12 pu 
33 



Girls. 



17 
8 

21 

62 

• • • 

28 

• a a 

24 
22 

46 

80 pu 
60 pu 

75 
14 pu 



10 

30 
24 

15 

• • • 

30 

90 

6 



22 

5i 

pils 
32 

35 

70 
12 

16 
21 

56 

39 
70 

21 

65 
45 

• • • 

pils 
24 
pils 

• • • 

pils 



Nice (Alpes-Maritimes) 
Nogent le Rotrou (Eurc- 

et-Loire) 
Orleans (Loiret) . 
Paris (Mme. Renard — 

Seine) 
Pelousey (Doubs) 
Poitiers (Vienne) 
Pont-l'Abb6- Picauville 

(Manche) 
Le Puy (Haute-Loire) 
Le Puy 
Rille-Fougeres (Ille-et 

Vilaine) . 
Rodez (Aveyron) 
Ronchin-Lille (Nord) 
Koyat(Puy-de-Dome) 
Saint Brieuc (C6tes-du 

Nord) . 
Saint Claude-le-Besan 

con (Doubs) . 
Saint Etienne (Loire) 
Saint Etienne (Loire) 
Saint Jean-de-la-Ruelle 

(Loiret) . 
Saint Hippolyte - du 

fort (Gard) 
Saint Laurent - en 

Royans (Dr6me) 
Saint Medard - les 

Soissons (Aisne) 
Tarbes (Hautes-Fy 

rentes) . 
Toulouse (Haute - Ga 

ronne) 
Toulouse (Haute - Ga 

ronne) 
Toulon (Var) 
Veyre - Monton (Puy 

de-Dome) 
Vizille (Isere) 



Boys. 



40 pu 
18 

• • • 

7 pu 

• • • 

61 
16 

a • • 

44 

30 
16 

97 
35 

56 
18 

• a • 

59 
66 

27 
20 

25 pu 



Girls. 



pils 

22 

50 

pils 
29 

• • • 

16 
37 



25 
16 



86 
20 



4i 
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26 

23 

pils 

20 
60 

• • • 

8 

32 
24 



Deaf and dumb pupils taught in primary schools,! 120. 

2,786 pupils in the free schools. 

The French schools contain 3,894 pupils. 



* The institution of Deols (Indre) has refused to give us any information, 
t Information furnished by M. E. Grosselin, president of the Society fo« 
Protection and Instruction of Deaf-Mute Children. 
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The institutions of Aurillac (Puy-de-D6me), Moingt (Loire), 
Chaumont ( Puy-de-Ddme), and quite recently that of Gap (Hautes- 
Alpes), have been closed in accordance with the laws and decrees 
for religious communities. 

Mile. P. Larrouy, directress of the institution of Oloron-Sainte- 
Marie (Basses-Pyrenees), the last deaf-mute at the head of a school 
in France, informs us that she has just sent in her resignation to 
the general council, and closed her establishment. M. Boyer, 
director of the Dijon school, is changing his institution and devoting 
it more particularly to the education of defective children. 

Twenty-five Institutions having a Staff of Lay Professors, 



Paris (National Institution). 
Chambery-Cognin (National In- 
stitution). 
Asnieres (Seine). 
Ajaccio (Corse). 
Angouleme (Charente). 
Boulogne-sur-Seine (Seine). 
Elbeuf (Seine-Inferieure). 
Lyon-Villeurbanne (Rhone). 
Montfavet (Vaucluse). 
Nantes (Loire-Inferieure). 
Neuilly (Seine). 
Nice (Alpes-Maritimes). 



Le Havre (Seine-Infe*rieure). 

Paris (Seine — Mme. Renard). 

Poitiers (Vienne). 

Le Puy (boys ; Haute-Loire). 

Rodez (Aveyron). 

Ronchin-Lille (Nord). 

Royat (Puy-de-D6me). 

Saint Hippolyte-du-Fort (Gard). 

Saint Jean-de-la-Ruelle (Loiret). 

Tarbes (Hautes-Pyrene*es). 

Toulouse (boys; Haute-Garonne). 

Toulon (Var). 

Soissons (Aisne). 



Seven Institutions managed by Clergy (Priests or Brothers). 

Bourg (boys ; Am) ; Lyon (Saint Barthelemy) ; Saint Claude-les- 
Besangon (Doubs) ; Saint Etienne (Loire — directed by the brothers 
of the Christian schools). 

Bordeaux (boys — managed by the brothers of Saint Gabriel). 

Saint Brieuc (boys — priests, professors). 

Soissons and Rodez have an ecclesiastic as director with a lay 
staff. 

Thirty five Institutions managed by Religious Communities ', or of which 

the Staff of Professors consists of Clergy. 

Bordeaux (National Institution) — director, M. Bourbon ; teachers, 
nuns de la Charite* de Nevers. 

Chambery (girls ; National Institution) — director, M. Michel ; 
teachers, sisters of the Sacred Heart (i). 

Arras and Montpellier — nuns of Saint Vincent-de-Paul. 

Albi, Caen and Pont l'Abbe-Picauville — nuns du Bon-Pasteur. 

Alencon — nuns de la Providence d'Alencon. 

Angers — nuns de la Charite* de Sainte Marie. 

Annonay — nuns de la Providence d'Annonay. 

Auch and Gap — nuns de la Providence de Gap. 

Bourg — nuns de la Providence de Bourg. 

Bourg-la-Reine — nuns de Notre-Dame-du-Calvaire, 
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La Chartreuse d'Auray, Laon, Larnay, Lille, Orleans, Pelousey,. 
and Toulouse — nuns de la Tagesse. 

D^ols (Indre) — nuns de la Charite de Bourges. 

La Malgrange — Anonymous Society; president, M. Bouvier; 
teachers, nuns de Saint Charles. 

Laval — nuns. 

Marseille — nuns. 

Nogent-le-Rotrou — sisters of the Immaculate Conception. 

Le Puy — sisters de la Presentation de Marie. 

Rille-Fougeres — sisters adoratrices de la Justice de Dieu. 

Saint Brieuc — nuns (for girls). 

Saint Etienne — sisters of Saint Charles de Lyon. 

Saint Laurent-en-Royans, Moingt and Veyre-Monton — Franciscan 
nuns. 

Vizille — nuns. 

Chamalieres — sisters du Bon-Pasteur. 

Statistics. — As you can see from the above tables, France at 
present possesses sixty-five schools for the instruction of deaf-mutes, and 
containing 3,894 pupils. Thirty of these schools are mixed, but boys 
and girls are always divided and placed in separate classes and sepa- 
rate quarters. Sixteen schools are for boys only, and nineteen others 
for girls only. 

Since their foundation, the Deaf Institutions, which in France are 
dependent on the Minister of the Interior, have been looked upon 
as charitable and educational establishments under the control of the 
State. The latter possesses three National Institutions, to which it 
accords subsidies, and of which the director and professors are 
appointed by the Minister. The city of Paris has founded an insti- 
tution at Asnieres for the deaf of the capital and of the Department 
of the Seine. Three institutions — those of Ronchin-Lille, Nantes, 
and Rodez — can be regarded equally as departmental institutions, 
the preTet and the general council controlling their budget. The 
other establishments are private schools, belonging either to religious 
communities, who founded them, or to private persons, or to societies. 
Twenty-five schools are staffed by lay professors, forty are under the 
direction of religious communities. For fuller information we refer 
our colleagues to the Tables of Statistics appended, which have been 
specially prepared for this Conference, on the returns of the heads of 
each school to whom we have applied. 

Law and Rules. — The Law of the 28th March 1882, which 
enforced primary instruction, applied equally to the deaf, and added 
that a bye-law should determine the means of assuring this instruction 
to the deaf and the blind. Tentative efforts were made, commissions 
were appointed to study this question, the Chamber of Deputies, the 
Conseii Supe*rieure de l'Assistance Publique have repeatedly had it 
under discussion, but up to the present no practical result has been 
obtained, and the teaching of the deaf remains where it was from the 
beginning, and always under the same control. 

Age of Admission, Period of Instruction. — The age of admission 
to the schools varies considerably ; the general effect of the regula- 
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•tions is to reduce it. Is it not necessary to use the larynx as soon 
as possible ? that delicate instrument which ought to be the pivot of 
our method of instruction. But if the schools are open from the age 
of six and sometimes earlier, the supplies, often long delayed, from 
the general council, seldom allow of a pupil entering till the age of 
eleven or twelve. The period of instruction varies from seven to eight 
years in all the schools, national and private — that of Paris possesses 
a class for higher instruction founded by Dr Itard, formerly doctor of 
the institution, obtainable by the best pupils on reaching a given 
standard. We must except, however, the schools at Caen and Pont 
PAbb£-et-Albi, in which the period of instruction is from ten to eleven 
years. All the French schools are boarding-schools, which explains, 
perhaps, the favour with which they are regarded by parents, who are 
pleased to send in their children because they cannot train them 
themselves. Some schools receive day scholars, e.g., the National 
Institution of Paris, but the number is very restricted. It is to be 
seen from the census that has just been made (May 1907) the 
French schools contain about 3,894 deaf children. For a long time 
generous philanthropists have asked whether all our deaf-mutes of 
school age were being instructed in our schools. They affirm and 
they repeat that there are in France 7,000 deaf-mutes of school age — 
those who are responsible for this figure do not tell us always on 
what returns they rely. Without pretending to give a final solution 
to this question, we are going to try to show that our schools furnish 
to nearly all the deaf-mutes who can profit by it the instruction to 
which they have the right. From the whole census, giving the number 
of deaf-mutes in France, it appears there is in our country, in round 
numbers, a maximum of 25,000 deaf-mutes, about 1 in 1,500. 

The usual statistics given in the entire population for France are 
7,000,000 persons between five and fifteen years of age, of whom 
1 in 1,500 is deaf-mute; therefore there are 4,500 deaf-mutes instead 
of 7,000, taking ten years for the period of instruction. If we deduct 
from this number the children brought up in their own families, idiots 
and imbeciles, there would be scarcely 4,000 children who could be 
in our schools. Besides, there are some who remain barely five, seven, 
or very rarely ten years at school ; there are therefore grounds for 
thinking that our schools are sufficient for our wants. This appears 
to justify the remark of an eminent teacher of Bordeaux, that it is not 
schools that are wanting for the deaf, but rather the pupils for the 
schools. Furthermore, why should not the number of those afflicted 
become less, owing to the progress made by science and hygiene ? 

School Finances and Resources. — " Christianity and love of science 
have been the cause of the springing up throughout France of more 
than eighty special institutions," wrote J.-J. Valade-Gabel in 1875. 
Since that time some public assistance has been given, but outside 
the three National Institutions subsidised by the State, and that of 
Asnieres, which is largely provided for by the Department of the 
Seine, it can still be said that the greater number of our schools 
are supported by charity. 

Thanks to the grants generously given by the French Parliament to 
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the National Institutions — Paris, 220,000 francs; Bordeaux, 95,000; 
and Chambery, 96,000 — these have been enabled to sustain the fame 
of our instruction in France. With rare exceptions, the greater 
number of the French schools receive grants and subsidies from the 
general councils of the departments, or from some towns or com- 
munes. The Government,. however, gives grants more or less to the 
schools of Malgrange, Lyon-Villeurbanne, Ajaccio, &c. 

In 1888 our good friend M. Th. Denis stated that the general 
councils paid in grants a sum of 847,701 francs, more or less. In 
addition, the Departments du Nord and du Pas-de-Calais give 
scholarships of 550 francs per pupil, besides other grants, the value 
of these scholarships varying from 500 francs to 250 francs per pupil 
per year, a sum notoriously below the cost of the pupil to the school. 
Thus the institution for girls of Puy, numbering thirty-seven, receives 
from the Council ten scholars for 2,500 francs ; the rest of the pupils 
are maintained by the institution, and moreover these scholarships 
are only tenable for a period of five years. The institution at 
Annonay (Ardeche) gets no grants, but provides free education for 
thirty pupils. 

On the other hand, the "Department du Tarn" has, since 187 1, 
allotted to the institution of Albi an annual subvention of 8,000 francs, 
on condition that it shall receive all the deaf-mutes in that depart- 
ment for a period of not less than ten years. The Department de la 
Mayenne follows the same course, and grants to the institution of 
Laval a sum of 12,000 francs; the children there are received into 
the institution from five years of age, but their instruction is not 
begun till they are seven. The institution of Nantes has an annual 
revenue of 81,069 francs for ninety- four pupils, of whom seventy-five 
are deaf-mutes. That of Rodez is set down in the departmental 
budget of 1907 for 18,200 francs. The institution of Saint Hippo - 
lyte-du-Forte (Gard) has an annual expenditure of 37,600 francs ; the 
cost of sending a pupil there is 750 francs. The greater part of the 
funds are raised by two devoted collectors. 

We must not omit to mention that all our schools in France 
supplement the poverty of their resources by an incessant devotion 
to their work on the part of the staff, and one sees by the result that 
they have done everything in their power to keep themselves in the 
front, and give to their pupils an education equal to that of the 
National Institutions. The teachers in the private institutions receiv- 
ing very small salaries, and those in the Church schools receiving none 
at all, have enabled these institutions, with their limited resources, to 
supply the needs of their pupils, and these teachers merit the gratitude 
and esteem of all their contemporaries. 

Methods. — Until 1879 France, faithful to its old traditions, had 
given a very cold reception to all the attempts to introduce the oral 
system into its special schools. 

The State, however, was not able to ignore the movement which 
was everywhere manifesting itself in favour of the oral method, and 
M. Claveau, an eminent inspector-general, was sent by the Ministry 
of the Interior on a tour of inspection in Italy, Germany, and 
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Holland. The reports then made, and the comparisons obtained, 
caused the government to decide in 1879 to introduce the oral 
method into the National Institution at Bordeaux, and in 1880 into 
that at Paris. The Congress at Milan in 1880 confirmed the decision 
thus taken, and, thanks to the happy influence of M. Claveau, all the 
institutions of France followed suit and adopted the new method. 
No selection of pupils was made, and none is made now ; all were to 
receive the benefits of the new mode of teaching. 

Can one say that results are the same for all the deaf? Is it 
possible, even now, to state all the results which can be obtained? 
We do not think so. As you know, we have to give to the deaf-mute 
a new means of communication. Many different factors modify the 
results of the new method ; the intelligence of the pupil, the cause of 
the deafness, and the age at which his education commences. It is 
certain that the organs of a pupil, left undeveloped for many years, 
cannot have the same suppleness, the same elasticity, as those of 
young children. May we not also affirm that a malady which has 
caused a trouble so grave as deafness may also have left defects in 
an organ so delicate as the human brain ? To be just, it is necessary 
to allow for all such defects, and not to attribute to the method the 
want of success which is imputable, perhaps, to the late entry of the 
deaf into our institutes, or to the weakness of the pupil, or to his want 
of intelligence. 

Have not all the methods hitherto employed had their failures ? 
But the mystery in which they have been enveloped has not per- 
mitted of their results being so clearly seen or stated. 

The oral method is employed to-day in all the French schools ; 
and none are rejected except those who are absolutely unintelligent 
and incapable of profiting in any way by the instruction given. All the 
schools declare themselves satisfied with the results obtained, and say 
that only some 5 to 10 per cent, of their pupils fail. No classification 
of the pupils is attempted ; the number of pupils in the majority of 
the schools not being sufficient to allow of special classes for the 
backward children. 

The proportion of semi-deaf is about 20 to 25 per cent., and that 
of the semi- mute 3 or 4 per cent. 

Many instruments have been tried of late years with the view of 
assisting the development of hearing amongst those pupils who have 
retained some vestiges of audition ; ear trumpets of all kinds, and 
models (of which the simplest was undoubtedly "l'audigene Verrier," 
which, precisely because of its simplicity, seems to give the best 
results), not counting " les cornets masseur du tympan." The phono- 
graph itself, under the guise of the microphonograph, has been 
requisitioned to give back to our deaf sensations which have been 
lost, or have not hitherto been experienced. Comparative experi- 
ments were made at the National Institution of Paris, but did not give 
the results hoped for. 

Should we therefore say that our semi-deaf are neglected with 
regard to auricular education ? It is not so, and we may even state 
that voice exercises alone, methodically practised near to the ear, 
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sometimes give excellent results. It must nevertheless be admitted 
that it is difficult in the classes to give up the time necessary for such 
special exercises. It would necessitate many teachers, who, having 
to treat pupils with different degrees of hearing, would unavoidably 
waste a large part of their time, as these exercises must be individual 
to be of any use. 

These pupils are, however, not neglected in the institution of Paris, 
and in certain other schools. The teachers who have semi-deaf in 
their classes try to develop the sense of hearing, and, whenever 
possible, to induce their pupils to use it. 

Teaching of Language. — It is to J.-J. Valade-Gabel, who was 
successively professor at the National Institution of Paris, Director of 
the school at Bordeaux and Inspector of Deaf-Mute Education in 
France, who died in 1878, that France owes the application of the 
intuitive method to deaf-mute education. 

Although the principles of the method rest upon intuition, the 
sight of the action itself, and upon the teaching of complete phrases 
and not of isolated words, it must not be forgotten that this method 
was perfected in order to replace the language of signs by writing — 
but the former will only give way gradually and with difficulty to M. 
Valade-Gabel's method, although the latter is more logical and more 
scientific. 

The method of the great French teacher has had to give way 
somewhat to speech-teaching and lip-reading and has been modified 
in view of this new method of instruction. Thus we have an Italian 
treatise by M. Perini, Professor of the School of Tarra at Milan, 
translated into French by Mme. Touti, Directress of the National 
Institution for Girls at Chamberv. 

The true centre of this scientific method in France has always 
been, and never more so than at the present time, the National 
Institution of Paris. As the result of the inquiry which we have 
made, it appears that the French schools almost unanimously use the 
books of the National Institution of Paris, and follow the methods 
employed in that establishment. 

A certain number of schools have, nevertheless, published 
methods which are much esteemed in various places. Such are — 
the school of Albi, under the direction of its learned superintendent 
the Abbe Rigaud ; the schools of the Christian Brothers, under the 
influence of the lamented Brother Pierre-Celestin ; the schools 
formerly controlled by the Brothers of St Gabriel ; the works of R. 
P. Bouchet. Some schools still use the old method of the Abbe* 
Chazotte, of Toulouse. But, above all, we still find in most frequent 
^^use the work of J.-J. Valade-Gabel, of which our former colleague 
^ and esteemed friend M. Andre Valade-Gabel has lately issued a 
valuable re-edition. 

Works published by the Professors of the National Institution of 
Paris — 
L. Goguillot, Comment on fait parler les sourds-muets (1889). 
Programmes d'enseignement elabor£s par la .Conference des 
professeurs, approuve'spar M. le Ministre de lTnterieur ( 1 903). 
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Andre* de Raymond, Cours de langue franchise a l'usage des 

ecoles de sourds-muets ; i re , 2 e , et 3 e ann£es (1887-1892). 
B. Thollon, Le premier livre de lecture du sourd-parlant (1895). 
B. Thollon, Premieres legons de choses et de langue frangaise. 
G. Rancurel, Premiers Elements du langage usuel (1900). 
Aug. Liot, Cours elementaire de grammaire a Pusage des sourds- 
muets (1899). 
Aug. Boyer, Le Frangais par l'image ; album de 600 gravures ; 
preTace de M. V. Collignon, directeur de 1'Institution 
nationale. 
Boyer et Pautr<§, Exercises d'observation et de langage d'apres 

" Le Frangais par l'image " ; i er livret et 2 e livret. 
Boudin, Dupuis, Legrand et Liot, Le Frangais par l'usage, 
Premier livre ; preface de M. V. Collignon, directeur de 
PInstitution nationale. 
Par PInstitution Nationale de Bordeaux — 

Cours gradue de langue frangaise i re et 2 e annees. 
Par l'Ecole d'Albi— 

Cours d'enseignement de la langue. 

Petite histoire naturelle et legons de chose iilustr£es a l'usage 

des sourds-parlants. 
Petite histoire sainte. 
Deux petits cat£chisme. 
Grand catechisme. 
Deux paroissiens. 

(Tous ces ouvrages sont illustres). 
Par les freres des Ecoles chretiennes — 

Le Cours d'articulation du frere Pierre Celestin. 
Les Cahiers de legons de langue francaise, du meme auteur. 
Par les e*coles des Religieuses de la Sagesse — 
Le Vocabulaire illustre du R. P. Bouchet. 
Par l'lnstitution d'Asnieres — 

Manuel des classes d'Articulation. 
Par les professeurs des institutions de Rouchin, Poitiers, Nantes, 
Toulouse, Saint Jean-de-la-Ruelle (Orleans), Royat, et 
Bordeaux (en usage dan ces institutions) — 
Methode d'Articulation (F.M.B.). 

Enseignement logique de la langue frangaise aux sourds-muets : 
Cours de i re ann£e. 
Cours de 2 e an nee. 
Notions gradu^es de grammaire et de style. 
A certain number of books for primary instruction are equally in 
use throughout all the schools : Reading Books by different authors, 
Geographie de Foncin, Histoire de France de Claude, Auge*, Meiin, 
Lavisse, les Traites d'Arithmetique de Leyssenne, la Grammaire de 
Larive St Fleury, Dussonchet, &c. Neither must we forget the two 
charming reading books written specially for our pupils, Des Faits a 
i'ldee par J.-J. Valade-Gabel, and PAbbe de PEpee a Villereau, by 
his son M. Andre* Valade Gabel. 

The Teaching of Grammar. — It is towards the end of his school 
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life that the deaf-mute acquires some idea of grammar. The teaching 
of language resting solely on intuition and the sight of the action, 
grammatical methods have long since disappeared. During the first 
years some general terms can be given, but it is usually about the 
time that our teaching approaches the ordinary primary instruction 
that the study of grammar is commenced. Is it any use losing one's 
time in giving rules and definitions which from a practical point of 
view will not add to the knowledge of the greater number of our 
pupils, and will not help them in any way in the construction of their 
sentences ? 

The study of grammar is, of course, indispensable for ordinary 
children who have learnt their language through the ear by practice, 
and who need to codify and to arrange that which they have learned 
haphazard and without sequence. It is not the same with the deaf- 
mute who has studied his language and acquired it methodically and 
more or less artificially, but in a manner more scientific and more 
precise. From the beginning the teacher of the deaf applies the 
rules of grammar for his pupils ; these therefore learn this subject 
unconsciously. 

This teaching has its place nevertheless in our higher classes — 
among pupils mentally well endowed and more intelligent, destined 
to become the elite of the deaf-mute world, and to show that these 
are capable of the same intellectual culture as ourselves, and that 
their infirmity need not deprive them of an advanced education. 

Teaching of Arithmetic. — From the first year our pupils begin the 
study of figures — the names of the numbers, and, in the following 
years, the first four fundamental rules. Our pupils succeed well 
generally, and its mechanism presents no special difficulties to them. 
But this cannot be said when arithmetic assumes a practical character ; 
the simplest problems often present difficulties to them, not insuper- 
able indeed, but real and easily understood. Have not the deaf first 
thoroughly to grasp the meaning of the problem, then to reflect, to 
compare, and to reason ? These difficulties may exist equally for the 
hearing scholar, but, with more experience of the world, he is in a 
better position to understand and to solve them. It is by doing, 
orally, practical mental calculations, it is by experimental demon- 
strations of little problems, it is, above all, by explaining and giving 
numerous examples and not merely by working mechanical exercises, 
which teach the pupils nothing, that we shall succeed in giving them 
definite and useful ideas. The metrical system and the elements of 
geometry form the completion of this subject. 

Industrial Training. — The greater part of the French schools 
prepare their pupils for learning a trade. Such teaching is most 
frequently done in the institutions. 

It is easy to understand that children coming to school very late, 
and leaving therefore at an advanced age, must be prepared, if not 
to earn their own living completely, at least to do this in a very short 
time. Thus the school of La Malgrange cultivates a farm of more 
than ten hectares. Carpentry is also taught to some extent, and, very 
rarely, printing. Again, at Arras, bakery and machine knitting ; at 
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Gap, basket making, and brush making for the less intelligent at La 
Malgrange. 

The two institutions at Angouleme and at Limoges send their 
children to be apprenticed outside the school, the parents choosing 
the trade. Finally, some schools have not been able to organise any 
industrial training for want of sufficient means. 

Ordinarily this teaching is given to the pupils during their last 
year in school, at the same time that the ordinary course of instruc- 
tion finishes ; thus at the National Institution of Paris the industrial 
training begins towards the fourth year, and continues several hours 
daily for the last five years in school. 

The system pursued in the school directed by the Christian 
Brothers is quite different ; the intellectual training occupies eight 
years, and not till the end of that time is industrial training com- 
menced, which then lasts three years for eight hours daily — two hours 
being still given to perfecting their ordinary instruction. The young 
apprentices can then stay in the house where they have been educated, 
and become in their turn workmen. Thus, for example, the institu- 
tion of Saint Etienne contains, besides 59 pupils, 21 apprentices and 
45 workmen. 

If some justifiable criticisms have been made regarding the trade 
teaching of some of the small institutions, they are explicable by the 
difficulties experienced in effectively organising such small schools. 
The great institutions, and those with sufficient means, seem to 
succeed better, and give excellent results. Handicraft trades, how- 
ever, are the only ones taught in our institutions ; and although in 
some rare cases deaf-mutes have obtained the ordinary school diploma 
given on completion of elementary studies, this diploma is of no 
practical use to them. Commerce, as a branch of human activity, is 
practically closed to them. For a few of them, we may remark, the 
artistic career affords an opening, in which, however, the advantages 
are more apparent than real. 

The National Institution of Paris teaches the boys printing, 
carpentry, wood-carving, shoemaking, tailoring, and gardening. 

In the National Institution of Bordeaux the girls are taught plain 
sewing, embroidery, dressmaking, and some pupils are taught painting 
on porcelain and photographic re-touching. 

The National Institution of Chambery (boys) teaches its pupils 
the trades of shoemaking, carpentry, and agriculture ; the girls learn 
sewing, laundry work, house work, and are mostly placed, when they 
leave school, in silk manufactories. 

According to the returns which we have received, the trades 
taught to the pupils in the privately managed institutions are : — 

For the Boys — Shoemaking, agriculture, gardening, and horti- 
culture. 

For the Girls — We find in all our schools dressmaking, plain 
sewing, embroidery, and laundry. Some schools specialise. Annonay 
teaches silk weaving; Bourg-la-Reine takes up corset making, and 
places its pupils in a manufactory where they can get three and a half 
francs to four francs per day from the beginning. 
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A certain number of schools — Pelousey, La Val, Bourg-la-Reine, 
La Malgrange — have a workshop in which the old pupils can remain 
if they wish. Generally speaking, thanks to the trade learnt in school, 
our pupils can gain their own living, and do not remain a burden on 
their families or on the State. 

Training of Teachers. (1) National Institutions for Boys, Paris 
and Chambkry. — One of the chief objects of the State has long been 
the recruiting and training of its teachers. This partly explains the 
importance of the budget of the National Institution of Paris. The 
competitive entrance examination requires of the candidates for the 
function of repetiteur (supervisor) a certificate for primary instruc- 
tion, or a university diploma. During many years successive examina- 
tions, passed before a special jury, give the management an insight 
into the qualifications and capabilities of the future teachers. It is 
therefore only after several years of work and training that they can 
acquire the title of professor, and undertake his onerous duties. 

For many years normal courses have been held at the National 
Institution by the Director of Studies, assisted by two professors. 
They have been followed by the greater part of the present professors 
in the institutions at Paris and Chambery. Regular attendance at 
the different classes, and supervision of the pupils during the prepara- 
tion hour, give the young masters sufficient practice to enable them 
to enter in their turn on our special teaching. It is right to add that 
numbers of outside teachers, and a certain number of people who in 
the end have devoted themselves in our country to this profession, 
have also followed these normal courses. If this theoretical instruc- 
tion is not carried on now, the new masters seek, nevertheless, in the 
classes, by daily and long continued attendance, to obtain the prac- 
tical knowledge so necessary to our teaching. 

At the present time the Portuguese Government supports at Paris 
two young masters, who will carry back to their own country the 
science and experience of our professorial corps in our grand national 
establishment. We must not forget to mention here, as a precious 
means of study, the beautiful library of the institution of Paris, one 
of the richest and most complete of its kind which exists. 

These supervising masters, on starting at the National Institution, 
obtain salaries varying from one to two thousand francs. They are 
boarded and lodged in the institution. The salaries of the teaching 
professors, divided into eight classes, range from 3,000 to 5,000 francs 
per annum. The commission appointed twenty years ago, when the 
oral system was first started, to make arrangements for the appoint- 
ment of professors, had recommended a maximum of 6,000 francs, 
which up to the present has not been obtained. 

The directors of the National Institutions, like the professors, are 
chosen and appointed by the Minister of the Interior. These ad- 
ministrators are ordinarily retired prefets, or other retired func- 
tionaries from the administrative ranks. They are boarded in the 
establishment, and their salaries range from 6,000 to 9,000 francs. 

A pension equal to the half of the average salary received during 
the three last years may be granted to professors who have done thirty 
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years' service ; a recent decree places the age for receiving pensions 
at sixty years. A contribution of 5 per cent, is deducted from their 
salaries. This is also a rule for the functionaries of all branches of 
the French administration. If we compare the salaries which the 
Minister of the Interior allocates to the professors in these national 
establishments, we find they are slightly superior to the salaries of 
the professors in the primary schools of the city of Paris ; inferior, 
however, to those of the professors in secondary schools. And, as 
we have already said, they have undergone no change for more than 
twenty years, although the necessaries of life have become consider- 
ably dearer in Paris during this time 

National Institution of Bordeaux (Girls). — Having been directed 
for more than sixty years by the nuns of the " Charite de Nevers," 
with a " Directeur-Administrateur " appointed by the Minister, this 
school gives no salary to its professors, who are boarded and lodged, 
and receive a modest premium of 300 or 200 francs, according to their 
status. These ladies give in return for this small salary a devotion, 
a science, and a zeal which have made this school one of the model 
institutions of our country. 

Institution Departmentale d Asnieres (Seine). — The system devised 
by the director of this school is one of the simplest, if not one of the 
most practical. It consists of taking from among the personnel of 
the primary schools of Paris teachers who can be, he tells us, easily 
and rapidly prepared for this work. This is not the place to discuss 
this assertion. We cannot, however, refrain from remarking, in 
common with our foreign colleagues, how necessary is a scientific 
and methodical preparation for the training of masters for our special 
work. 

Private Schools. — The professors of privately- managed schools, 
whether under the control of laymen or of the religious communities, 
are trained simply by practising under the eyes of experienced 
colleagues, and by following the courses and other instructions of 
their respective directors. Up to now no certificate, no university 
diploma is compulsory in France for the professors of all these 
schools, which are considered as charitable establishments. Let us 
hasten to add, however, that the majority of the professors, both 
gentlemen and ladies, have a certificate for primary instruction, and 
that many also possess a special certificate granted by the Minister 
of the Interior for the instructors employed in non-government deaf- 
mute schools. 

A ministerial decree of the 3rd September 1884, created, in fact, 
two special diplomas — the one certifying the capability of teaching 
deaf-mutes by the oral method ; the other, which is of a superior 
value, certifies capability for conducting normal courses. These two 
certificates require a training of two or four years in a special insti- 
tution. The examinations, presided over by an inspector of the 
Minister of the Interior, take place before a jury composed of two 
members nominated by the Minister and by the conseiller general 
of the department where the examination takes place. 

The religious communities naturally give no salary to their pro- 
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fessors. The exceedingly small total of the subsidies given to these 
institutions would hardly allow of such liberality. Private insti- 
tutions which have lay professors give small salaries ; but they could 
not subsist except for the devotion and disinterested zeal of a 
personnel worthy of a better recompense. 

Teachers' journeys of inspection to other schools and other 
countries, although not altogether neglected in France, have not yet 
obtained the favour with which they ought to be regarded. 

The State cares little about it, and does not generally grant any 
special funds for this comparative study, which, nevertheless, exercises 
a salutary influence. This does not prevent French professors from 
the National Institutions and from private schools from pursuing 
such investigations and from visiting similar schools, whether in 
France or in foreign countries, and observing the different methods 
of education. Unfortunately, they are obliged to do this in holiday 
time, which is not favourable for their purpose. 

School Discipline. — Since the introduction of the oral method in 
all the schools, the age of admission has been reduced very much ; 
infant schools have even been founded. The discipline has also, 
and in consequence, been modified. It will be readily comprehended 
that it is easier to control and manage young children than it was to 
discipline those who formerly reached the age of twelve or thirteen 
without any instruction or control. The small numbers in each class, 
the exercises preparatory to the teaching of speech, are also favour- 
able to the inculcation of obedience in the young deaf-mute. The 
discipline is therefore mild. Persuasion, reasoning, and reproofs are 
generally sufficient to keep the young pupil in the path of duty. 
Punishments are rare, and consist chiefly of deprivation of privileges : 
deprivation of play time, of walks with the others, and of outings 
with parents. 

At the Paris institution, tokens are awarded to the two first pupils 
in each class for weekly compositions, also to those who distinguish 
themselves by good conduct and industry. These tokens are after- 
wards exchanged by the pupils for reading-books which they are 
allowed to choose themselves. The inscribing of the names of the 
best pupils monthly on a tablet of honour {tableau d'honneur) is also 
much prized. The apprentice pupils likewise receive each week a 
small pecuniary reward. Finally the distribution of prizes at the end 
of the scholastic year crowns in a satisfactory manner the year's work. 
Besides these prize books, the institution distributes amongst its best 
pupils when they are leaving school prizes of honour (prix cFkonneur), 
the sum total of which reaches the amount of 1,800 francs. 

The importance of these last prizes incites among the pupils of 
the higher classes a very keen emulation. The sums which they 
receive allow of their buying the tools necessary for their trade. 

Moral Instruction is given to the pupils by the professor simul- 
taneously with the ordinary instruction. The ideas of duty, of good 
and evil, of justice and injustice, are inculcated in our pupils as much 
as possible in connection with the ordinary incidents of school life 
themselves, by little lectures, and appropriate stories, and by means 
of questions on such incidents and lectures. 
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Further, a course of religious and moral instruction is given in 
nearly all the schools by a Catholic chaplain who frequently (as is the 
case in the National Institution at Paris) is also a trained teacher 
of the deaf well versed in our peculiar profession. I am happy to 
bear witness here to the doyen of our French chaplains, the most 
estimable Abbe Goislot, who, attached for nearly thirty years to the 
Paris school, has gained the affection and esteem, not only of genera- 
tions of deaf-mutes, but also of the entire teaching staff. 

The course of religious instruction is not obligatory in the National 
Institutions of France, and the parents can, if they desire, withdraw 
their children ; also deaf-mutes of the Protestant or Jewish religions 
can, if their families request it, receive religious instruction from their 
respective ministers. There exists also in France a very flourishing 
institution for Protestant deaf-mutes, at Saint Hippolyte-du-Fort 
(Gard). 

You will have seen for yourselves, ladies and gentlemen, during 
the course of this paper, that there remains much to be done in 
France to give to our profession the stability and organisation which 
it needs. The boarding institutions, receiving for the instruction 
and maintenance of their pupils subsidies of 500 francs, find it impos- 
sible to pay their masters. What can we say, therefore, of subsidies 
of 350 francs, or even 250 francs per pupil? The charitable spirit 
existing in our institutions makes up for this want of official resources, 
and it would be impossible not to admire these teachers who, as the 
reward of their daily labour, are content with the consciousness of 
duty accomplished. 

The State, it seems, has still a duty to perform; the law of 1882 
foreshadowed it, and it will not fail eventually to be accomplished, 
of that we may be sure. By comparing the budgets of several large 
schools, Paris (National Institution), 452,745 francs for 262 pupils; 
Bordeaux, 183,167 francs for 215 pupils; Chambery, 167,000 francs 
for 148 pupils; Asnieres (amount not given); Nantes, 81,069 
francs for 94 pupils, of whom 75 are deaf-mutes; it is easy to see 
that it is necessary to fix a minimum grant of 1,000 francs per pupil, 
whether provided by the State, by the department, or by the com- 
mune. This would be the only method which would allow of the 
schools paying their teachers even moderately well. This would 
necessitate for our 4,000 to 4,500 pupils a national grant of 4,000,000 
francs, instead of the 2,000,000 which in round numbers is at present 
granted. This little sum would assure a greater uniformity to our 
profession. Whether the State establishes local schools or whether 
it subsidises existing institutions matters little. In decreeing the 
compulsory education of deaf-mutes it has undertaken a duty from 
which it cannot withdraw, because it is a duty dictated by humanity, 
justice, and social unity. (Loud applause.) 
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THE DANISH STATE SCHOOLS FOR DEAF 

AND DUMB. 

As I belong to a country that is only indicated on the map of the 
world as a mere dot, I am very pleased, here before so many dis- 
tinguished representatives of our profession, gathered from all parts 
of the globe, to have the opportunity to give some information about 
our system of education for the deaf, as I am inclined to believe it 
may contain some points of interest, also to other nations, in their 
endeavour to find the best ways and means that lead to the develop- 
ment and prosperity of our deaf children. 

The year 1907 has been a remarkable one in the annals of deaf- 
mute history in Denmark, as we have celebrated the centenary 
jubilee of the foundation of the first Danish State institution for the 
deaf in April last, in the presence of the King and Queen and many 
distinguished persons. (Applause.) 

Seven years after the public education of the deaf was begun, a 
royal resolution of 181 7 made such education compulsory for all deaf 
children in the country, Denmark thus being the first country in the 
world to acknowledge the right of the deaf child to get an adequate 
instruction, and ensure it through law. (Applause.) 

The term of compulsory instruction for the deaf is now extended 
to eight years, and begins when the child is eight years old. But if 
any State school thinks it advisable to prolong the period with one 
year more the Ministry will never object to it. 

If, by the negligence of the parents, any deaf child is sent too 
late to school, he is retained till the course is accomplished, even 
if he may reach the age of 17 or 18 before he leaves. (Applause.) 

Our school system forms a combination of day-school and insti- 
tution, as shall be explained a little more detailed later on. 

The Danish deaf school is under the direction of the Ministry 
for Public Instruction. The necessary money to cover all expenses 
is provided through appropriations by the Legislation. 

Well-to-do parents have to pay ^15 a year for a child, but 
generally that sum is paid by the corporation to where the parents 
of the deaf child belongs, and is not to be considered as a provision 
for the poor ; the Government pays the rest. 

The annual cost per head varies slightly in the several schools, 
but averaged last year about ^47 per child. 

The Danish system of classification of deaf children has until 
lately been little known in the English-speaking community. 

Owing to the smallness of the country, and to the circumstance 
that the State is the organiser of the instruction, it is comparatively 
easy to provide a fairly good classification. 

All little deaf children, when eight years old, enter, each year the 
1 st of September, the preparatory school which is connected to the 
royal institution at Fredericia, where they live the first year of their 
school life, and where they are taught the elements and are tested and 
classified. 
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All semi-deaf and semi-mute children form one group, and the 
congenital deaf section is, during that year, divided into three groups, 
0, b, and c, in accordance to their mental capacities for instruction, 
a being the brightest part, &c. 

From the beginning of the second year all these groups are 
separated and sent to the four State schools, located in different 
towns, where they stay seven years. 

The total number of pupils on roll is at present 351, out of that lot 
about a sixth is placed in the preparatory school. The rest, 295, is 
divided as follows: — Semi-deaf and semi-mute in the school in Nyborg, 
about 26 per cent.; a pupils in the school at Fredericia, 23 percent.; 
b pupils at the institution at Fredericia, 25 per cent. ; c pupils in the 
institution at Copenhagen, 22 per cent. 

Four per cent, are feeble-minded deaf, whereof 3 per cent, are at 
Copenhagen and 1 per cent, at Nyborg in special classes. 

All pupils, except in the institution at Copenhagen, are educated 
orally, or 75 per cent, are taught speech and 25 per cent, are taught 
by the silent method. 

Roughly calculated, I should think that between a third and a 
fourth of the semi-deaf-mute group at Nyborg handicaps the instruction 
considerably ; that part is mostly found among the semi-deaf pupils. 

If a subdivision of the semi-deaf and semi-mute group at Nyborg 
cannot be practised in the future, in accordance to the aptitudes of 
the pupils, the Danish system is lacking and not entirely satisfactory. 
But when that school starts work again after the summer vacation, we 
are going to try to make an arrangement to that end. 

It is my firm conviction that language teaching by us is carried 
out under a freer form than is in use in most other schools abroad. 
Our proceedings are of a more imitative character than constructive. 
Formal drill work, say for the correct use of the verb, its tenses, its 
conjugations, is almost unknown by us. Formal grammar is there- 
fore rather to be considered as discarded from the language teaching, 
in contrast to what is to be seen in many other countries, and in my 
judgment the final results have not suffered. 

In the school at Nyborg, and also partly in the b department at 
Fredericia, the written language is very much used on the black 
board in the elementary classes ; and at Nyborg that means of com- 
munication is greatly supplemented with that of Dr Forchhammer's 
devised mouth-hand alphabet. These proceedings do not exclude 
oral exercises, on the contrary the two said expedients further only 
oral training, as they make it possible to deal with a much larger 
amount of language than we ever had done before these reforms 
were introduced some years ago. 

It will not be out of place to add that all writing is performed in 
an entirely phonetical correct fashion, although, the ordinary ortho- 
graphy is maintained, and it is not much more phonetical by us than 
in English, this result is obtained through slight alterations of the 
shape at the several letter types, in conformity with their changing 
sound value in the different words, after a plan elaborated by Dr 
Forchhammer. 
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In arithmetic our pupils lag far behind their hearing friends of 
corresponding grades. I am inclined to believe that when the 
average deaf child has finished his school education, after eight 
years' study, his capacity for arithmetical work is only at par with 
that of a hearing child having frequented school four years. 

As all shades of intelligence are gathered at the Nyborg school it 
has been an extremely difficult task to make headway with arithmetic 
in such heterogeneous classes until a means was found by which to 
avoid some of the bad consequences of the state of things. 

Arithmetic is now taught in the same hour, say from eight to 
nine, in all classes, and during that lesson one child may be removed 
from one class to another in order to have children of similar capacity 
for arithmetic sitting together, as that subject must be class work ; 
it thus happens that a stupid child from a top class is sent down to 
an intermediate class and vice versa, this arrangement has been felt 
a considerable assistance. 

Some elements of trade is taught the boys in the institution at 
Copenhagen, namely, in shoemaking and cabinetmaking. 

In the other three schools the boys only learn sloyd work. When 
that discipline was introduced at the Nyborg school as a pedagogical 
training, the superintendent of another school said : "You shall see 
that the result will be that almost all your graduating boys will choose 
cabinetmaking as their profession." That prediction has somewhat 
come true, as 42 per cent, of the boys who left from 189 2-1 901 are 
in that trade. 

Perhaps it might interest some colleagues to know that our boys 
in the intermediate grades get instruction in mending and repairing 
their clothes, two hours a week during two years, and that the girls 
from the same classes are taught sloyd work at the same time. 

The school at Nyborg has this spring made inquiries about its 
former pupils from 1892 1901, and it has been most satisfactory to 
learn that, except in very few cases, all are self-supporting members 
of the community, and are usually earning fairly good livings. 

Best paid among the male graduates are artisans who, as a rule, 
get the same wages as hearing workmen. 

About 85 per cent, out of the whole lot are artisans, and 13 per 
cent, are occupied on farms. 

At this place it might perhaps not be wrong to give some informa- 
tion about a new scheme for an adequate training of deaf farmers 
which this year will be started in the form of an agricultural school in 
Nyborg, which can accommodate ten deaf farmers and train them 
two years, both theoretically and practically, and which especially 
will try to make them fitted to undertake small holdings, to cultivate 
them on their own account. It is thus expected to create a new, 
healthy, and independent living for the deaf man. 

A main factor to ensure the most satisfactory results of the 
instruction is by us, as elsewhere in other schools, to have an able 
teaching staff. In Denmark it has been comparatively easy to induce 
capable men and women to enter the profession, because the salaries 
are quite satisfactory. (Applause.) Almost all teachers, both ladies 
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and gentlemen, hold the certificate as ordinary teachers or a Univer- 
sity degree. (Applause.) 

Owing to the smallness of our country, and the stability in the 
staffs, vacancies are rather scarce, which makes it a difficulty to create 
a preceding special training for ordinary teachers anxious to join our 
ranks. That question has been raised and debated by us lately, but 
has not yet been solved. 

The salaries in the deaf school are considerably higher than in 
the ordinary public school — (applause) — and the social position of 
the teachers may also be said to be preferable, because they are royal 
employees. (Applause.) 

The maximum salary for a man teacher in the public school in 
larger cities is 2,500 crowns a year — a crown has the same value as 
is. i£d. — and in the country about 2,000 crowns, whilst the man 
teacher gets a maximum salary in the deaf school of 3,300 crowns, 
as it will be seen, about a third more. Lady teachers in the hearing 
school get, as a rule, about two-thirds of the sum men are paid, 
but their sisters in the deaf school are more fortunate, they get three- 
fourths of what is paid the men teachers, and they can, through 
increases each four years, rise to 2,600 crowns. In English, 
and especially in American money, that may seem a very modest 
compensation for the work done, but as a matter of fact a lady 
teacher in the Danish deaf school is better paid than any other 
women in the civil service, and, let me add it, she deserves it. 
(Applause.) 

In respect to pension the position of the teachers of the deaf is 
also a little more favourable than that of brethren in the hearing 
schools. After twenty-nine years' service they may retire with two- 
thirds of the last five years' average salary in pension. 

An annual appropriation of 2,000 crowns is placed on the finance 
law of the country as travelling scholarships for teachers in the four 
deaf schools, one blind school, and the asylums for feeble-minded ; 
a little more than half of that sum may be allotted to the teachers of 
the deaf. 

No special features are to be found in the work to maintain good 
discipline in the deaf school which is investigated with full power 
to enforce obedience on its pupils. The most common punishment 
is a reprimand, extra work, refusal to visit parents during a holiday, 
or, in certain cases, a good old-fashioned spanking. (Laughter.) 

Premiums, prizes, or medals are not in common use in schools 
of this country. 

Religious teaching is included in the curriculum of all public 
schools in Denmark, also in those for the deaf, and that instruction 
serves as a basis to incite moral feeling and create faithful, reliable 
persons of our pupils. 

In concluding this paper I would like to have the permission to 
draw your attention to two special activities of very commendable 
and humanitarian nature which, however, fall outside the points 
contained in the inquiry. 

To the State institution at Copenhagen is attached a special 
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department for the treatment of persons suffering from defective 
speech^ cleft palate^ and stammering — (applause) — both adults and 
children are admitted. A considerable number of persons, through 
the intelligent work of teachers and physicians, have found relief 
or total recovery through these courses. 

At present there are twelve persons on the roll in the stammering 
class, nineteen in the class for people with deficient speech, and four 
pupils with cleft palate. 

-"The State has also established a special department, connected 
with the institution at Fredericia, to teach lip-reading to adult persons 
having lost their hearing when too old to enter the classes of an 
ordinary deaf school. The length of such a course is eight months, 
but, if the result obtained by any partaker should prove to be in- 
sufficient he may be admitted again at an ensuing course. The 
number of pupils in the lip-reading class has this year been ten. 

Admission to these special courses both in Copenhagen and in 
Fredericia for persons thus afflicted is entirely free to all who are 
not recipients of considerable income. (Applause.) 

A. Hansen. 

Nyborg) June 1907. 

The Chairman — Ladies and Gentlemen, I think you will agree 
with me that we could not have had three more interesting papers 
than we have had this morning. (Applause.) We are not only 
greatly indebted for the papers, but we have had the great additional 
advantage of having those papers read by gentlemen at the head of 
the profession in their respective countries. (Applause.) I under- 
stand we have here not only Professor Belanger from Paris, but a 
lady from France, Madame Houdin, who has been the longest con- 
nected with the teaching of the deaf in France. Madame Houdin 
does not wish to address the meeting, but Mdlle. Wagmeester, 
Boulogne, will say a few words on her behalf. 

Mdlle. Wagmeester — It is with a feeling of very great pleasure 
that I offer my best thanks to the members of the Congress of 
Edinburgh for the honour of being allowed to address them on this 
important occasion. The rapid progress made of late years in teach- 
ing the deaf and dumb is well known to us who are so much interested 
in this noble work, and it is with feelings of pride we remember the 
names of those illustrious men and women who have been its apostles 
and its teachers. Now I venture to tell you of my humble share in 
this work which I so much love. I was asked to take part in an inter- 
esting Congress held at Paris in the year 1885. It was there I heard 
the name of a very distinguished master who had devoted his great 
abilities to teaching the deaf and dumb to speak. He had then been 
dead a year, but his name and his memory were treasured in the hearts 
of the members who attended that Congress, and all spoke with 
reverence of Mr Houdin. He was indeed a remarkable man, and 
his praises which were told at the Paris Congress are remembered by 
me to-day. In 1887 I had the pleasure to join Mrs Houdin in that 
great work in which she has never failed to do her duty. The proof 
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of this devotion is that she is now here with us. Mr Aug. Houdin 
(1823-1884) was at first educated to be a physician; he was a most 
intelligent and remarkable man. Later on he devoted his life to the 
instruction of those poor deaf children towards whom he felt greatly 
drawn. Professor at the National School at Bordeaux, he taught by 
signs ; but becoming better acquainted with his pupils' needs, with- 
out forgetting the teaching of the good Abbe* de l'Ep£e, he felt that 
perhaps he could do better. In a word, he thought it might be a 
great benefit if the children could be taught to speak. On leaving 
the National School where he was too much occupied to be able to 
study that question, he said to himself " If others have done this, I 
will try and do it also." Soon after that he brought into his house 
several children and made them speak by watching his lips. It was 
necessary that Mrs Houdin should help him, not only in teaching 
the words but in every thing concerning the education of the 
children. The happy result encouraged him in his first work. 
The progress grew by degrees. So in 1849 Mr Houdin became 
one of the founders of the Society for the Assistance, Education, 
and Patronage of the Deaf and Dumb, also a member of a 
superior council and the central society, and assistant of the 
Association for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb in France; 
also of the National Institution of Paris ; member of a committee 
of the organisation of the Congress of Paris, Lyons, and Milan ; also 
a member of the Society for the Amelioration of the Condition 
of the Deaf and Dumb; President of the National Congress 
of Lyons in 1879; Vice-President for France and official delegate 
at the International Congress at Milan in 1880; President 
of the Central Committee of the Organisation of Studies; 
and he was the Honourable President of the National Con- 
gress at Bordeaux. In 1881 he was named Vice-President and 
Reporter of the Central Committee of the Organisation of the Con- 
gress held at Brussels in 1883, &c. Mr Houdin has left a great 
number of documents much appreciated by the French Academy. 
The remarkable report Mr Houdin made, after the Congress at Milan 
in 1880, was one of the causes of the oral method being adopted in 
the French schools. Several countries have profited by that great 
work, and the teaching of the great apostle is now realised — " The 
deaf speak"; and we are happy to say they speak better and better 
every day. Every day devoted professors consecrate themselves to 
the happiness of these unfortunate children. The institution of Mrs 
Houdin is at Boulogne, near Paris. It has kept its old traditions 
without despising the progress now going on. Mrs Houdin's devoted- 
ness is just as great as it was fifty years ago. She has at present 
twelve pupils, each of whom receives individual instruction. She takes 
them at the age of five ; they work according to their progress. She 
teaches them all kinds of things — needlework, drawing, painting, 
modelling, &c. Owing to the good position of their parents she does 
not teach them any self-supporting work Some of the young girls make 
their dresses. Thus in a certain way they are all directed to artistic 
professions. In spite of the few pupils Mrs Houdin has, she has had 
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the satisfaction of seeing some of them obtain the certificat tfetudes 
and the brevet ilementaire ; and several of them are artists in paint- 
ing and sculpture. Mr Houdin with Lamartine obtained the right 
of voting, for the deaf and dumb, and now they are considered as 
other citizens. Several years ago the town of Milly, the birthplace 
of Mr Houdin, resolved to erect a monument to the memory of Mr 
Houdin. (Applause.) This idea was never carried out, through 
lack of money, but still its conception was a high tribute of respect to 
this illustrious pioneer of the oral teaching in France. (Applause.) 

DEFECTIVE DEAF CHILDREN. 

Mr S. Kutner, London, moved as follows : — 

(a) " That the presence of defective deaf-mutes in our schools 

militating against their best interests and the best 
interests of the normal pupils, special residential 
schools should be provided into which could be 
drafted defective deaf children" from all parts of the 
kingdom." 

(b) "That in order to make suitable provision for those 

partially deaf children who could better be taught in 
a hearing environment, and by methods adapted to 
hearing children, special classes should be provided in 
connection with ordinary hearing schools, under the 
management of teachers qualified to teach speech to 
the deaf." 

(c) "That powers should be granted by legislation for com- 

mitting all feeble-minded deaf, who are eventually 
found to be incapable of self-support, or who are not 
under proper control, to permanent care in an industrial 
home or colony." 

Speaking to the resolutions he said — It seems to me that it should 
not be flattering to our national pride that in this year of grace we 
are only just now thinking of a scheme which the Government of 
Denmark has been carrying on with marked success for many years. 
(Applause.) Subjects "0" and "b" are matters which have been 
given some consideration of late, and year by year are becoming 
more urgent. They are simply the result of the natural action of the 
Act of 1893, which defines a deaf child as one who is too deaf to 
receive instruction in the ordinary elementary school. The Board of 
Education has lately recommended that children who are fast losing 
their speech should be sent to schools for the deaf and dumb. And 
the result, of course, has been that of late years we have had a con- 
siderable accession of pupils with whom we have not been able to 
deal, and to whom we have not been able to give the proper or 
adequate amount of attention. Referring to the defective and the 
backward children, it has often been very difficult to find places for 
them in any class. To my mind it is very depressing to think of the 
little attention these defectives receive in our schools, because it is 
so difficult to form them into special classes and give them the 
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amount of instruction they require. It is unfortunate that in the 
majority of cases they are relegated to the background simply because 
of the little we can do for them, and because the better gifted children 
claim our attention. The problem is how to do justice to both 
classes of children. I am afraid that justice in all cases is not done. 
(Hear, hear.) I have before suggested that these defective children 
might with advantage be collected together in a few schools spread 
over different parts of the country, and there receive the kind of 
instruction which is best suited for them, and thus leave the teachers 
of the normal children free to give them a greater amount of atten- 
tion. With regard to those children who are considered under 
section "£," I think that their case is even a sadder one. Their 
position is this. In the elementary schools they are found a difficulty, 
and the schoolmaster very naturally is only too pleased to exclude 
them, or to get rid of them. I say their position is even a sadder 
one, because when they enter a school for the deaf and dumb they 
very early reach the standard of our ordinary pupils, and instead of 
rising as they should do they are simply marking time, and becoming 
unfortunately the show pupils of the class. (Applause.) I think it 
is a sad thing that upon so many occasions they have given public 
exhibitions of their prowess in speech and lip-reading to the public 
who are not so well acquainted with their condition as we are, and it 
is given out that through the oral method we are able to produce 
such wonderful results. (Applause.) This is deplorable, and in 
their own interests such pupils should never see the inside of a school 
for deaf and dumb. They may, it is true, assist us in the work of the 
lower grade children, but it is equally true that the result usually is 
that they pick up signing, and they find that there is very little 
necessity for any effort on their part, and instead of rising they very 
readily deteriorate. Therefore I consider it would be far better for 
such children to remain in the hearing environment, and by the aid 
of special teachers receive the highest education they are capable of 
receiving. Such classes can only be formed in the largest school 
areas, to which the children of the smaller areas could be sent to join 
the larger classes. It is to be admitted that such special classes 
could only be formed in the very largest school areas. But the 
children of the smaller areas could be sent there by being boarded 
out. These two sections " a " and " b " are therefore a common-sense 
suggestion for classification. I plead for those changes on the ground 
of economy in teaching, better results for all grades of pupils, and, I 
think, a possible solution of this eternal fight of methods. (Applause.) 
These resolutions are of course at present entirely in the academic 
stage. I believe resolution "a" was unanimously passed by the 
Headmasters' Council three or four years ago, and I think they were 
passed two years ago at Norwich. It may be asked what is the use 
of bringing these forward again? Well I think there is a distinct 
advantage. In discussing these affairs again and again the powers 
that be may be moved. With regard to section "c" I have come to 
the conclusion that those feeble-minded adult deaf and dumb do 
constitute a serious social evil. Those unfortunate people will never 
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be entirely self-supporting — in many cases they cannot support them- 
selves at all. And it is a matter of national economy, I consider, 
that they should be kept together in a suitable colony, and given 
occupations suitable to their capacities. I beg to submit the 
resolutions. 

Dr Kerr Love, Glasgow — I have great pleasure in seconding 
the resolutions, because they seem to me to lead to the solution of 
the difficulty of deaf-mute education. The centre of interest is the 
resolution which deals practically with the question of the semi-deaf. 
You have heard from Professor Belanger and Mr Hansen that these 
exist in the proportion of 25 per cent, of all deaf in their respective 
countries. In England and America the proportion is about the 
same. But in touching the question of the semi-deaf you are touch- 
ing a very large question. You know that deafness exists in all 
degrees. You have heard that deaf children exist outside of your 
institutions, or any arrangement existing for their education. Dr 
Hackwell Stewart, of Hanley, kindly sends the following note : 
" I examine only those children who appear to have some physical 
cause for backwardness in school work. Based on my last com- 
pleted round of visits, my estimate is that 1.16 per cent of the 12,200 
children in the Hanley Schools have hearing defective enough to be 
a drawback, but not bad enough to be sent to a school for the deaf." 
An inquiry in London into the conditions present in three or four large 
schools, in the aggregate having an attendance of 3,330 pupils, has 
revealed the curious fact that the percentage even in London is 
much the same as in the Midlands, that is to say 1.5 per cent, of the 
children attending the elementary schools in London are backward 
because of hardness of hearing. In London I suppose there are 
probably 500,000 children in the elementary schools. In Glasgow, 
with about a million of population, there are about 100,000 children 
of school age, so that in Glasgow alone there are a thousand children 
whose hearing is defective, who are at present attending elementary 
schools. Nothing is being done for those hard-hearing children. We 
have no place to send them. We have sent them to the Deaf and 
Dumb Institution where Mr Addison does his best for them, but Mr 
-"^Addison always recognised that the Deaf and Dumb Institution is not 
the place for them. (Applause.) This classification which we aspire 
to is sometimes pointed to as a thing in the far distant, a thing we 
might get some day, a thing there is no use talking about now as 
likely to come in the immediate future. As we see, it exists in 
Denmark. Mr Hansen told us that it has been in operation there 
for a long time. But it exists nearer home. In London we have 
the largest and the most interesting experiment in the world going 
on, which will demonstrate to us what can be done for all classes 
of the deaf. (Applause.) This leads, of course, to scientific classifi- 
cation. Scientific classification must be based upon some knowledge 
of the deaf child. We must, along with the elementary schools, have 
our deaf children in the institution and the day school thoroughly 
studied so that they may be properly classified. (Applause.) 

Mr Addison — I do not want to seem going against the Executive 
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of our Association, but is seems to me that in clause " b " the word- 
ing should be slightly different. I think it would be a great mistake 
to commit this meeting to an expression of opinion that the class of 
the semi-deaf should be taught in connection with the ordinary hear- 
ing schools. (Applause.) I have had a great deal of experience in 
connection with the semi-deaf. In common with Dr Love I have 
been studying this subject for a considerable number of years. In 
the olden days when I was a young teacher we had not much to do 
with the semi-deaf, but since the passing of the Acts of Parliament 
which have swept into our schools the scum of our big cities, I have 
found in common with a great many of my colleagues that we are 
now getting into our schools a large number of children who are not 
totally deaf, but what we call semi-deaf. My experience is that a 
large number of those semi-deaf children are physically .weak and 
mentally weak. (Applause.) And if you pass this resolution as it 
stands, the local authorities, of which we heard yesterday, will ask 
themselves not what is the best method of providing for those 
children, but what is the cheapest method, and they will stick those 
semi-deaf children in some out-of-the-way corner of a little room in a 
large school of 1,000 to 1,500 children, and I do not think that that 
would be the best provision to make for such children. (Applause.) 
I hold that children who are in that position require a great deal 
more care and teaching than they would get in attending special 
classes in an ordinary elementary school for three, four, or five hours 
a day. I think they will require feeding, they will require medical 
attention, they will require a great many things which they won't get 
if you stick them into those big elementary schools. For that reason 
I beg to move that the words " in connection with ordinary hearing 
schools " should be deleted from the resolution, and that the resolu- 
tion should be kept as wide as possible so that in future when the 
authorities begin to look into their duty in this matter they won't be 
able to say that this important conference of teachers from all parts 
of the world recommended that you should stick such children into 
such schools. (Applause.) We have the very best example of the 
kind of treatment that should be given in what we have heard this 
morning from our friend Mr Hansen. The Danish people have 
solved the difficulty in the right way. (Applause.) They do not 
put their semi-deaf and poor physically weak children into ordinary 
elementary schools, and just leave them to get two or three hours' 
instruction. They assemble them at a special school where they are 
taught. A splendid institution it is, with a splendid staff and with 
every facility for school work. They are taught practically as hearing 
children, but they are boarded out in select families in a beautiful 
little seaside town, where they get the benefit of the sea air and the 
care of the authorities of the institution. Now I say we want some- 
thing of that kind. I do not see that we should commit ourselves 
to any particular form, but we do want that our poor neglected 
children from the big towns should get more care than they would 
get if you passed this resolution as it stands. (Applause.) 

Mr Haycock — I should like to second the amendment very 
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largely on the grounds which Dr Love has stated. Deafness, as 
you all know, is a matter of degree. Dr Love has pointed out that 
in Glasgow there are a thousand children who are hard of hearing. 
Now it must be obvious that those children can be better attended 
to in an arrangement which is separate from the already overburdened 
and too large schools which exist at the present time. I maintain 
that any ordinary elementary school which approaches a thousand 
pupils is far too huge for a proper education. There cannot be that 
intimate connection and association of pupil and teacher which 
ought to exist. In the large centres in which the same population 
is found as there is in London and Glasgow there must be a sufficient 
number of hard-hearing pupils to warrant the provision of a special 
school for such pupils. With reference to the other subject, it seems 
to me that the care of the feeble-minded deaf after the school period 
who are found to be incapable of self-support is a matter for the 
consideration of some body other than the educational body whose 
main concern is with the education of the children during school 
age. For that reason I do not feel inclined to support section (c) of 
this resolution. (Applause.) 

Dr Roe — I would suggest that the mover and seconder of the 
amendment should accept these words, "in order to make suitable 
provision for partially deaf children, special classes should be 
provided." 

Mr Addison — I accept that. 

The Chairman — We have now the resolution as it stands with 
all its clauses, and the amendment proposed by Dr Roe and accepted 
by Mr Addison. There is no amendment to the first or third, (a) 
and {c) sections of the resolution. 

Dr Elliott — It appears to me that we are all very much in 
agreement. We all want the same thing. We all want these 
unfortunate children, who are coming to us, to be taught. As 
teachers of the deaf we want to confine our institutions and schools 
to those classes which we are most qualified to teach. There is a 
tendency to send those derelicts from the hearing schools into the 
deaf and dumb schools because they are partially deaf. Now they 
would be far better taught in another way than by the methods we use 
in specially deaf schools. Therefore it seems to me that the amend- 
ment of Dr Roe is a right one. It would be well not to commit 
ourselves or other people to any specific way of treating these children, 
but to leave the way open for them to be treated in the way which 
will best serve the interests which we desire to serve. In regard to 
the statistics which have been quoted about the thousand children, 
I am inclined to think that it is the usual thing for specialists to find 
a great many cases when they examine for the speciality with 
which they deal themselves. (Laughter.) And therefore 1 take all • 
these statistics with a little grain of salt. (Laughter.) I think we 
are going at railway pace to-day. I could not have imagined at our 
first Conference measures like these being proposed and receiving 
the attention they have got. It has always been my desire, and I 
have advocated some kind of separation of the distinct classes of 
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children with whom we have to deal. We are coming fast to the 
point which has been set before us, the method which prevails in 
the happy State of Denmark, where so much seems to be done for 
the education of the deaf. (Applause.) With regard to section (c) 
of the resolution I would urge carefulness. I hope you are not 
going to treat those children as semi-lunatics. 

Mr Ackers — It seems to me that inasmuch as all these resolu- 
tions have been passed by the executive of the National Association 
of Teachers of the Deaf, it is scarcely right that members of that 
Executive should speak against them. Mr Addison should move a 
resolution to the effect that those semi-deaf who are not suitable for 
the hearing environment should be treated in the special classes he 
desires. (Applause.) 

Mr Jones — If this resolution is carried, under what Act are the 
classes going to be carried out ? Because if the classes be established 
we have no assurance that they will be carried out under the Deaf and 
Dumb Act. If they are established under the hearing schools they 
may come under the ordinary Act. 

Dr Kerr Love — I should like to correct a statement which came 
from Dr Elliott. He stated with regard to the figures that I quoted 
that they were those of specialists. I should like to say that they are 
not the figures of specialists. Those quoted from London were given 
by the headmasters of the ordinary schools, so that really those cases 
are not examined by the doctor at all. In London, in three of the 
largest schools, the headmasters and mistresses gave us 1.5 percentage 
of children of hard hearing who were backward. I think it is quite 
time that we should have some way of dealing with these classes. 
(Applause.) 

Herr Forch hammer, from Denmark — I am very thankful for the 
kind words you have said about Denmark. I have often thought of 
those hard of hearing children sitting in hearing schools unable to 
fully understand. If you pass this resolution, and if you will also 
carry through the classification we have in Denmark, you will be 
one step further than we have reached hitherto in our country. 
(Applause.) 

Mr Richardson, Belfast — We have in our school at Belfast some- 
thing like 10 per cent, of children who are hard of hearing. Some of 
them are mentally deficient, as we find in all classes a larger or smaller 
proportion of children who are mentally deficient. Others are physic- 
ally deficient. As an amendment to the resolution, I should have 
proposed that it should read : — " In order to make proper provision 
for the partially deaf children special classes should be provided 
under the management of teachers qualified to teach speech to 
the deaf." This, I think, would meet the point which Mr Jones 
raises. 

The Chairman — We are really all at one if we could express it. 
From what has been said it is quite clear you have not fully threshed 
this subject out so as to be able to go into great detail. 

On a division the first section ("a") of the resolution was carried 
unanimously; in the case of the second section ("£"), the amend- 
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ment (" That in order to make suitable provision for partially deaf 
children special classes should be provided under the management of 
teachers qualified to teach speech to the deaf") was carried by a large 
majority; and section "c" was also adopted by a large majority. 

On the motion of Mr Williams, South Australia, seconded by Mr 
Brown, Edinburgh, the Chairman was thanked for presiding, and the 
Conference adjourned. 



FOURTH SESSION. 

Wednesday Afternoon, 51st July 1907. 

Sir Colin Macrae, ex-Chairman of the Edinburgh School 
Board, in the chair. 

Joint Meeting of the National Association of Teachers of the Deaf 
and the British Deaf and Dumb Association, 

The Chairman — I have in the first place to offer my sincere 
thanks for the honour you have done me in asking me to preside 
on this occasion — a very important and interesting occasion in the 
history of your society. As you are aware, our meeting this afternoon 
is a joint conference. The National Association of Teachers of the 
Deaf and the British Deaf and Dumb Association are met together 
to consider various matters which interest them in connection with 
the subject of the deaf and dumb education. It would be very pre- 
sumptuous if I were to offer any comments upon a subject with 
which you are far better acquainted than I am. At the same time 
I am bound to say from hearing the excellent addresses which have 
been delivered in the course of the Conference, that I never fully 
understood the vast extent and importance of the subject. I have 
come to realise in a way that I never realised before how much there 
is to talk about, and to think about, and how many improvements 
may be advanced, in the way of mitigating and alleviating the loss 
which our friends suffered when they were deprived of the power of 
hearing. The subject is one which will no doubt interest you all, 
and there are a great many views which may be taken in regard to 
most of the points which will be raised. I have no doubt you will 
all have opinions in regard to these matters, and you are entitled to 
them. I feel sure we can discuss them quietly and amicably with 
one another, and that we shall find that this joint conference has 
been the means of drawing the Associations more closely together, 
having the same benevolent object of advancing the interests of our 
friends who are suffering from the loss of hearing. (Applause.) I 
shall now call upon Mr Cowie to read his paper. 
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HOW BOTH ASSOCIATIONS MAY BEST CO-OPERATE 
IN PROMOTING THE WELFARE OF THE DEAF. 

Mr Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — I find myself, this after- 
noon, in the position of having to speak to an audience composed 
mainly of " hearing " people — by no means an unprecedented event ; 
but on this occasion made unique bv the fact that almost every one 
present will be able to comprehend me, with scarcely an.y need for 
the intervention of an interpreter. 

An audience composed chiefly of teachers of the deaf will 
necessarily be able to follow a speech delivered by means of finger 
language. At least I hope that is the case. And still again I hope 
that this innocent remark will not be taken as a veiled and perfidious 
allusion to the forbidden subject of "systems," and that the Chair- 
man will not think it absolutely necessary to insist on my immediate 
expulsion ! 

That would remind me of a painful experience I once had, only 
a dream-experience it is true, but one of those dreams the memory 
of which is as vivid as of things that happen in our waking life. 

In my way through the wilderness of this world, I one night 
dreamed that by a strange blunder I was elected Member of Parlia- 
ment. Wiliy, nilly, I must take my seat in the House. This I did 
with considerable trepidation, selecting the most obscure corner pos- 
sible. Matters went very well for a while, — come! this, I thought, is 
not so very bad after all; but alas ! I suddenly found that the attention 
of the whole House was fixed on the hapless Member for Edinburgh 
North-by-East. A great speech was expected from him on a matter 
of the gravest national importance ! He arose — not to the occasion, 
but perfectly paralysed, and unable to explain how it was that he was 
speechless, or to explain that it wasn't his fault and wouldn't occur 
again. From this embarrassing position a happy stroke of genius 
delivered him. He swiftly and gracefully sank through the floor, 
and emerged much shaken, but relieved and happy, in his own bed. 

On the present more auspicious occasion I am not quite 
speechless, having indeed something to say, as well as having to say 
something. 

I will begin with the trite and obvious observation that the present 
Congress and the present meeting are themselves steps towards a 
larger mutual co operation, and a better understanding between two 
Associations whose interests are in many wa\ s identical. I have no 
doubt that this Congress will have decided and lasting effects in that 
direction. 

This being so, we must on both sides determine that it shall not 
be the last occasion on which we shall meet. We must remember, 
however, that this, however desirable, may not always be possible, 
and that a meeting together once in two years or more cannot be 
expected to accomplish very much. It has been suggested, how- 
ever, that a joint committee might be formed of an equal number on 
both sides. Such a committee might meet, it seems to me, once or 
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twice a year and keep the two Associations in constant touch with 
regard to matters of vital importance to both, on which there can be 
no divergence of opinion. 

There is one highly important matter with regard to which we 
should join forces and show an unbroken front, and that is the secur- 
ing of State support of the deaf child, during the necessary period of 
his education, in addition to the small State-aid at present granted 
towards education only. The deaf child has absolutely the same 
claim as the hearing child for free education. That education, it is 
obvious, can only thoroughly be carried out in a special institution. 
It is unfair to the teacher that he should sometimes have the added 
and unnecessary burden of anxiety about ways and means. It is 
unfair to the child that his education should be partly dependent on 
charity. Charity is not a word I love very much. I have seen it 
well defined as a cheap substitute for justice. It is not so in this 
case, and is not the endeavour to secure, in this small way, justice, 
a work in which we may harmoniously, unitedly, and earnestly 
co-operate towards the general welfare? There are other ways in 
which a mutual committee could work, but time will not permit me 
to go into details, and they will naturally occur as we go along. 

It seems to me that teachers in addition to their multiform 
obligations cannot be expected, as a regular duty, to keep an eye on 
their pupils in after-life. It is certain, though, that they should lose 
no reasonable opportunity of observing and showing an interest in 
their progress, and of helping them with advice or sympathy. The 
deaf are ready enough to recognise in their teachers their best 
friends, and is it not mainly to you besides that they look for recruits 
to their noble, if much harassed, little army of missionaries ? Your 
profession is a noble, an honourable, and a difficult one. That of 
the missionary is even nobler and incomparably more arduous, and 
one of the ways in which you have co-operated and are co-operating 
with us is in the giving us of some of your best men for this harder 
profession. 

Now it is very evident that the starting point of your co-operation 
must be when the child is at school — his character still pliable — and 
when he can be furnished with the means (in addition to language) 
of overcoming certain of the handicaps to which he is exposed in the 
coming battle of life. 

May I say a few words to you as individuals, rather than as an 
Association, as to certain points which seem to me of as great 
importance as the providing a child with language ? I should think 
that next to that, if not before it, should come a training in polite- 
ness, in regular habits of courtesy and pleasantness of manner. 

Good manners, I fear we must admit, is not the strong point of 
the Board School education of to-day, though I am sure that in real 
kindliness and consideration each generation is advancing. I do 
think that as a class the deaf, usually cheerful, and when well 
employed, happy, are as a rule obliging and pleasant — if not always 
elegant-mannered. What impresses me is that they are necessarily 
dependent to a great extent on the consideration, the forbearance, 
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patience, and kindliness of others. For instance, to give instructions 
to a deaf workman does involve some little extra trouble on the part 
of employer, overseer, or colleague. It is the bounden duty of the 
deaf, it seems to me, to play their part in compensation for this by 
being extra civil, pleasant, and ready to oblige. An employer, who 
has had experience of a workman of this description, will always be 
ready to take another. Surliness is, in my experience, certainly not 
a charge which can be levelled against the deaf as a class, none the 
less the cultivation of good and pleasant manners has always seemed 
to me one of the paramount duties of teachers. To have given a 
born-deaf child a certain command of language is to have achieved 
much— a little miracle in fact. To make him courteous of manner, 
to teach him the little words and ways that act as oil on the creaking 
wheels of social life, is to do much for his own happiness, that of 
other people, and to remove from him some of the thorns he will 
meet with in his pathway through life. There is no Government 
grant for this most important branch of education. Nevertheless, 
do not neglect it ; I almost despair of finding words to impress its 
importance sufficiently on you ! A pleasant-mannered deaf-mute, 
innocent of any language save the instinctive and unspoken language 
of the soul, might, I am persuaded, get through life quite creditably, 
as many must have done in the generations long past, and as happens 
to-day in countries where education is unknown. It is a curious sub- 
ject for speculation, by the way, how an educated deaf-mute would 
have got along in the old days when reading and writing were 
unknown or mysterious arts amongst the common people he would 
have mixed with. 

The next important point is the reducing of the handicaps in 
after-life of your pupils by sending them out with the elements of a 
good trade clearly understood. On this point I will not enlarge, 
having indeed left myself little time to do so, and knowing that the 
subject has not escaped attention, that you are as aware of its import- 
ance as I am, and that you know how tremendous and terrible the 
struggle for a place in industrial and commercial life has become. A 
lad who seeks to enter industrial life with the elements of a trade 
clearly understood, or with acquired manual dexterity, has a very 
real advantage. The employer cannot plead that he will have all 
the trouble of teaching him a trade. 

Now, to briefly recapitulate, I have suggested the formation of a 
special mutual Committee, to try to secure for one thing the State 
support of deaf children, during the educational period, and the 
removal of the stigma of charity. Then I have tried to impress 
on you the tremendous importance of cultivating habits of ready 
courtesy, politeness, and pleasant manners in the deaf child. 

It has been my privilege through life to have had and retained 
the friendship of more than one teacher, most of whom are still alive 
and present here to-day. A broadening and widening of such 
sympathy and mutual friendliness will certainly result from this 
Congress. 

I hope that in working to advance our own objects we are not 
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forgetting that we are also working towards the progress of Humanity 
generally, of the evolution of God's great designs, and for the coming 
of the Great-Day-be-with-us when the world will be ruled by Love, 
and there will be no place for that dubious virtue Charity ; when 
self, self-seeking, and Mammon worship shall be unknown. 

Now I retire, feeling that I have not contributed anything brilliant 
to the subject under discussion, but at least I hope I have not alto- 
gether wasted your time. They shamefully omitted to teach me 
deportment when I was at school, so I must make my exit with what 
natural elegance I may, this being a hard and unaccommodating 
floor, which won't obligingly open and let me make a graceful 
departure downwards as is the wont of dream-floors. 

The Chairman — I will now call upon the gentleman who is to 
read Mr Edward A. Kirk's paper. 

HOW MEMBERS OF THE TWO ASSOCIATIONS MAY 
BEST CO-OPERATE TO PROMOTE THE WELFARE 
OF THE DEAF. 

The subject on which I have been requested to contribute a paper 
is fraught with interest to teachers as well as to the deaf and their 
many hearing friends, and it appears to be one requiring much wider 
treatment than the limits of this paper will permit. Such an import- 
ant question ought to be separately and fully discussed around each 
camp fire, friendly or hostile, before any definite proposal for active 
and permanent co-operation on the part of various sections of workers 
in the cause of the deaf can have any real prospect of becoming an 
established fact. 

Bearing in mind that I have the honour of addressing a mixed 
audience, composed of Teachers of the Deaf and Members of the 
British Deaf and Dumb Association, as well as friends of both 
parties, I have endeavoured to temper my remarks with brevity and 
impartiality. 

The first question we might ask ourselves is this — 

What Degree of Co-operation and Unity of Interests has 
there been among teachers of the deaf and 

others in the past ? 

The answer must be, that if any real co-operation has existed at 
all, it has been of a local rather than of a general character. 

Although, in the present so-called enlightened and aeroplane days, 
automobilism has not yet exterminated the deaf, cannibalism has been 
practically extinguished. That is to say, the only thought of co-opera- 
tion which has existed among various centres and agencies for work 
among the deaf would be best described as one resembling the process 
of assimilation between the unfortunate missionary at the stake and 
the enterprising cannibals with whom he ventured to differ on a 
question of food supply. 
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Let us look back thirty or forty years. Hopeless indeed appeared 
the conditions under which any earnest worker strove in those days 
to strike out a new line of action, whether of an educational or of a 
missionary character, on behalf of the deaf. On all sides the would- 
be enthusiast met with much the same response from people who 
might have been expected to become his most helpful colleagues. 
They seemed to join in one chorus — "You may try if you like, but I 
cannot help you." Generally that was the answer to any appeal for 
assistance or co-operation. 

And resolute men did try, and women also, to wrestle with and 
overcome the difficulties that still engage our attention, and with 
which in a more or less acute form we shall ever be confronted. 
They toiled, if they did not spin, in the midst of difficulties and 
discouragements which are for the most part unknown to the present- 
day workers in the cause. Some failed utterly, being beaten back by 
the fierce wave of opposition. Others succeeded for a time, and some 
met with permanent and gratifying success, leaving a legacy of noble 
work for their successors to carry forward. All honour to such 
notable teachers and missioners as the late Rev. Samuel Smith, our 
colleague, the late Mr Van Praagh, and others who in London and 
in various centres of organisation have left an enduring mark on the 
history of our times. 

How has the Lack of Cooperation in times past been caused? 

The reason, although it may be regarded as obscure in the light 
of present organisation, is not far to seek. To consider it properly 
we must take a retrospective view of thirty years or more. As with 
the outer world, so with the schools for the deaf in the years long 
gone by. Co-operation there was none ! It could not linger in 
existence under the depressing conditions then obtaining. There 
were fewer schools in those days, and each existed in a state of 
terrible isolation. Each institution for the deaf stood like a Norman 
castle prepared to stand a siege. The responsible head of each 
school sometimes happened to be the creator as well as the autocrat 
of his own dominions, and, as a rule, he saw very little of workers 
engaged in other centres of instruction, besides being sometimes 
inordinately jealous of any real or imaginary encroachment on what 
he regarded as his own preserves. There were no conferences, no 
social gatherings or meetings of teachers, to encourage friendly 
feeling, to patch up old differences, or to create new ones. Inter- 
course between the teachers of one school and another could not 
safely be thought of with any regard to fixity of tenure, for if the 
lord of that castle happened to be exceedingly wroth with the lord 
of another, or for some grievance had sworn enmity against him, his 
henchmen must necessarily emulate the policy of Brer Rabbit, and 
"lie low and say nothing." 

Such a course of life was almost a survival of the feudal system, 
and gradually but surely it shared the same fate. In the meantime, 
work flourished or stagnated, as the case might be, in accordance 
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with the desires and aspirations of those to whom it was entrusted. 
Is it surprising that in some instances a general air of depression, or 
of hopeless resignation, pervaded the whole institution life ? 

Was an active Spirit of Co-operation possible in the 

years gone by? 

One must come to the conclusion that it was not. Almost all 
the teachers were men, and in most of the institutions they seemed 
to be expected to lead the life of an anchorite. To talk with them, 
they appeared to have little thought for the present, and no hope or 
prospect whatever for the future. The possibility of promotion, or 
of ever being in a position to form a home of their own, rarely 
seemed to be taken seriously. What could be reasonably expected 
in the way of sympathetic and united action from men living under 
conditions where life was made so cheerless, so repressive, and so 
unavailingly hopeless ? How could any active and efficient co- 
operation for the benefit of the deaf, or of those engaged in work 
among them, be possible under such adverse circumstances ? One 
might just as well expect an Indian Thug to co-operate with his 
victims for their escape ! 

If Unity did not Exist among the Teachers themselves, 
how could they co-operate with others? 

Each institution appeared to be enveloped in a mysterious seclu- 
sion, and kept steadily to its own particular regulations and order 
of procedure, knowing little, and caring still less, for what might be 
passing in other schools of the kind. Visits to other schools for the 
deaf, or intimacy between teachers of the various schools, seemed to 
be either non-existent or to be discouraged as much as possible. 
Quite a number of years might elapse without a teacher meeting a 
fellow-worker from another school. If by chance one ventured to 
call, he was liable to be regarded as a freak, as a phenomenon 
demanding instant investigation, or as a daring innovator cunningly 
bent on spying out the nakedness of the land ; and, although treated 
with all the courtesy and consideration possible under the circum- 
stances, little encouragement was held out to him to repeat the 
experiment. 

As teachers, we must not shrink from making an effort to set our 
own house in order, before we can hope to secure the co-operation 
of those outside the teaching profession. 

Does the Present Time offer a more Hopeful Prospect 

of Co-operation than Formerly? 

The moment is decidedly more auspicious than it has ever been. 
But there is still a good deal to be done, including the removal of 
various shortcomings. Teachers of the deaf are intensely human ! 
The inculcation of a friendly spirit of co-ordination and co-operation 
may do something to round off little asperities, but time and patience 
will be required to accomplish even that. 
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Comparison between the old order of things and the new shows 
much that is of interest. How greatly affairs have undergone altera- 
tion in schools for the deaf, and how much they have changed for the 
better during the past thirty years, can scarcely be realised by teachers 
who have not gone through that or a longer experience. In the old 
days, if any visitor, colleague, or subordinate ventured to question 
the wisdom of affairs, or to suggest alteration and improvement in 
school or domestic procedure, he was liable to be treated with con- 
tumely, and would probably be met with a freezing rejoinder, if not 
by a sarcastic reference to his grandmother's taste for eggs. 

What has Helped to bring forward the desire 

for co-operation ? 

One great change that has come over the spirit of our dream will 
be well known to all teachers of the deaf. It is one that has helped 
to remove various obstacles, and to break down certain barriers. 

Now, at the cheery summons of His Majesty's Inspector of 
Schools for the Deaf, the formerly obdurate castle drawbridge is 
lowered with alacrity, and the garrison mustered for inspection. 
From the Inspector any deserving and promising teacher, as well as 
the worker of ripe experience, may be certain of receiving sympathetic 
recognition, and such generous appreciation of good work is now 
more equably distributed over a school than was the case formerly. 
The hopelessly indolent or unworthy must very probably «give place 
to others prepared to labour and fulfil their destiny to some useful 
purpose. Such events follow in their natural sequence. All hints, 
suggestions, and recommendations by H.M. Inspector of Schools 
are as equally helpful to the Principal and assistants as they are likely 
to be beneficial to the children committed to their charge, however 
much the faces of the Committee of Management may lengthen when 
the cost of improvement comes to be considered. New energy has 
been imparted to the work of many an old established school for the 
deaf, and a brighter era of well-directed usefulness has dawned upon 
us all. 

The introduction of State aid and inspection, with the consequent 
effect of bringing all schools for the deaf more into line with modern 
school requirements, and with each other, must be regarded as con- 
stituting the first step in the direction of attaining that consolidation 
and co-operation of varied aims and interests which we are now 
professing to be so extremely anxious to secure and maintain. 

Then if it be granted that co-operation may be considered within 
the range of possibility, the next question to engage our attention 
will be this — 

Who should Co-operate, in what Manner, and with 

what Aim? 

All workers in the cause should endeavour to sink their differences, 
even if they agree to differ. According to the title suggested to me 
for a paper, I am supposed to deal only with the National Association 
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of Teachers of the Deaf and the British Deaf and Dumb Association, 
and it should be quite unnecessary for me to convey the assurance 
that no interference is suggested with the working of either Associa- 
tion. The members of each organisation should do their utmost, in 
the direction of some united effort to be hereafter determined, to clear 
away any existing obstacles, and to join in promoting the general 
welfare of the deaf of all ages and of all classes, in every possible 
way that can be suggested by an open and generous mind. 

Each Association is sufficiently representative for recognition as 
an important organisation. There are, however, other molecules 
that might help to give strength and substance, if only they could be 
agglomerated successfully into one or two compact bodies. These 
smaller organisations must be assumed to fulfil some useful purpose, 
just as wheels within wheels are believed to aid the most delicate 
mechanism, although the existence of some of them acts rather as a 
contradiction to the various protestations in favour of co-operation. 
Each steadfastly urges union, and not one appears to make a corre- 
sponding effort to carry out its own precepts. Such a state of affairs 
needs to be rectified, though how that is to be achieved must bfe left 
to wiser heads than mine. 

Then there are Mistaken Ideas that retard Co-operation. 

Friction is alleged to exist sometimes between those connected 
with schools for the deaf and missions for the benefit of the adult 
deaf. Personally I have never experienced anything of the kind. 
From every missioner with whom I have had the pleasure of becoming 
acquainted I have received the greatest courtesy and kindness. 
Where any difficulty has arisen, it must have been caused by a lack 
of that sweet reasonableness which ought to characterise our work, 
or by faults on both sides. 

Again, speech and lip reading may have been disparaged. Finger 
spelling and signs may have been dragged through the mire. That 
need not distress any of us. I maintain that the most imperfect 
speech is better than none at all, and therefore speech should receive 
every possible encouragement. The immense value of the manual 
alphabet, whether associated with lip-reading or not, is too well 
known to the adult deaf and their friends to need any advocacy from 
me. If those who cannot, or will not, recognise the advantages of a 
manual alphabet could change places with a deaf person for a short 
time, the adverse opinions they have formed regarding such an 
accurate, rapid, convenient, and easily acquired means of communi- 
cation might undergo considerable modification. 

Then teachers and others engaged in work among the deaf are 
not particularly tolerant of one another's opinions. Each thinks his 
own conclusions are the best. Just as there are teachers holding 
various credentials who are only commencing to learn how to teach 
the deaf, as well as experienced and successful workers who have 
never faced an examining boafd, and never will : so, among the 
noble band of workers among the adult deaf, there are missioners 
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who have taken up their arduous duties after years of experience in 
the schoolroom. Surely the opinion of one well versed in the mission 
field should be quite as valuable as that of a teacher. Each deals 
with a totally different phase of a deaf person's life, and the expres- 
sion of their united experience ought to prove of great benefit in 
deciding upon any new development on behalf of the whole body of 
the deaf. 

I venture to place before you a few suggestions that might 
possibly become an aid towards co-operation : — 

1. That wherever possible teachers should be encouraged to 
mingle more in the after-school life of the deaf, so as to have a 
better comprehension of the difficulties that face their pupils as soon 
as they are withdrawn from scholastic influence. Valuable assistance 
is already being given in this direction in connection with certain 
missions. It only requires to become more general. 

2. Missioners and others interested in the welfare of the deaf 
should be regarded as equally welcome visitors in the schools for 
the deaf, especially as they have in many cases helped to obtain 
educational advantages for the children, and will have the oversight 
of them when the school period has passed. 

3. That missioners and others should endeavour to regard with 
impartial eye the school life of the deaf child, and should at least 
give the teachers credit for the best intentions and efforts on behalf 
of the children's welfare. 

4. That the deaf, in their after-school life, should not be made 
the scapegoats of either teachers, missioners, or others, who may be 
disposed to criticise their attainments on leaving school. The diffi- 
culties of a deaf person, as a child, can be fully known only to the 
child's teachers ; as an adult they may be more accurately understood 
by the missioners. 

5. That where no mission exists, an after-care committee should 
be formed, or a pecuniary arrangement entered upon with the nearest 
mission, or in some other way, for an occasional visitor to look after 
the general interests of the deaf scattered over a wide area. 

And finally, that all parties should endeavour to display a more 
conciliatory spirit, and let their moderation be known to more men 
than appear to understand it at present. An attitude of greater 
toleration should extend throughout the whole environment of the 
deaf, if co-operation is to be hoped for. 

I have not come to Edinburgh either to preach or to teach, but 
with the sincere hope of being able to learn more myself regarding 
a difficult question which, in common with many others present, I 
have very much at heart. The present joint meeting appears to be 
a happy augury for the future, and will, I trust, lead to other gather- 
ings of the kind, as well as to more united action on the part of all 
sections of workers among the deaf. Whether I am to be encouraged 
in this hope, or not, will depend a good deal on the discussion that 
may take place. 

In conclusion, I would like us all to bear in mind the sage advice 
of the medical gentleman whose recent book we are reading with so 
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much interest, and, leaving the many side issues of our own creation 
to take care of themselves, let us devote our careful and impartial 
attention to a study of the real interests of the deaf 

The Chairman — After hearing the two interesting and instructive 
papers, the subject will now be open to discussion. The discussion 
will be subject to certain rules. Among others it has been suggested 
that the names of the speakers should be sent up to the platform, 
and that the speakers themselves should if possible speak from the 
platform. No speaker is to be allowed more than five minutes, and 
when the vote is taken, none will vote except those who have voting 
tickets. 

Mr F. F. Healey — Mr Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, I have 
been requested to begin the discussion. I feel it to be a difficult 
position. The papers just read were very interesting. I will make 
two or three suggestions as to how best both Associations may 
co-operate for the welfare of the deaf. I want to call your attention 
to the age limit. The adult deaf have some difficulty in getting 
positions in industrial work owing to the short time of the apprentice- 
ship. The trades unions in most cases compel seven years* appren- 
ticeship. Our children, without leaving school before sixteen, cannot 
complete the seven years' term demanded by the trades union. 
Another suggestion is that the teachers should propose to amend the 
clause in the Education Act to give power to the headmasters to 
allow bright, intelligent pupils to leave at the age of fourteen, so that 
better results could be obtained under the trades union. Another 
suggestion — as to the Working Men's Compensation Act. The 
insurance companies are raising difficulties about the insuring of 
the deaf workmen. I wonder if the insurance companies could 
join together to make something like a " pool " in which they could 
join their forces towards the compensation of the deaf workmen. 
(Applause.) 

Mr Alex. McGregor — While listening to the paper of our friend 
Mr Cowie the idea occurred to me that speech was given to men to 
conceal their thoughts. (Laughter.) I thought it was true to-day. 
(Laughter.) I see from the syllabus the title of the paper was " How 
Best we may Co-operate for the Interests of the Deaf." Well, I think 
the two speakers have carefully avoided answering that question. 
We are just where we were. I am not able to tell you how to pro- 
mote the best interests of the deaf. It struck me that there might 
be more co-operation between the schools and the missions at school 
and after-school life. I think the deaf should be put on the same 
footing as the hearing. More day schools should be established. I 
quite believe that the deaf can acquire a better education in an 
institution. I know that from my own experience. But at the same 
time the trend of public opinion is to put the deaf children on the 
same footing as the hearing. More schools — not barracks. At the 
same time there should be more evening classes for the young. 
(Applause.) I think the missions cater far too much for the amuse- 
ment of the deaf. They should put more effort into the way of 
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carrying on the education of the deaf after leaving school. (Applause.) 
The missionaries can easily do that in some places. I regret that in 
some places the evening schools are not well attended. I do not 
know why. More influence is wanted to make them give better 
attendance at the classes. (Applause.) 

Henri Gaillard, from France — As a French deaf-mute who 
has travelled a good deal for the purpose of studying the social 
position of the deaf and dumb in the different countries and the 
various methods of education, I am glad to be present at this Con- 
ference. What I see her6 shows me that the instructors of the deaf 
and dumb have been able to make their pupils accomplished citizens 
and ladies and gentlemen in every sense of the word, and I gather 
that the deaf and dumb have been able with the aid of their mission- 
aries to effect interesting results. All this is an honour to the great 
English nation. This fine assembly shows me that there is harmony 
between the teachers and the adult deaf and dumb. Such harmony 
will be very profitable if the instructors are willing to hearken to 
the claims of the deaf and dumb. Then both will be able to secure 
good results. I bring you greeting and a message of encouragement 
from the deaf and dumb of France. (Applause.) 

Mr Shaw, Preston — I was very much pleased with Mr McGregor's 
very smart speech". He said he thought language was given to us 
to conceal our thoughts. We are probably discussing the thing 
from an academic point of view. There are some real difficulties 
to be met when we are asked to join these two Associations. 
Mr Healey has raised one point, and it has been raised before. 
He suggests that we should limit the school age to fourteen instead 
of sixteen. That would be retrogression on our part. I do not 
think, speaking as a headmaster, I for one could agree to that. But 
I should be very glad to agree to the suggestion that a joint 
committee of the two Associations should be formed to discuss 
these very difficulties. Another difficulty — the matter of the appren- 
ticeship. We certainly found in our district that employers would not 
take apprentices at sixteen years of age for seven years. But we get 
over the difficulty now by inducing the apprentices to stay until 
twenty-three years of age. That is the penalty they have to pay. 
They cannot get a journeymen's wage until they are twenty-three. 
We have turned out boys from our school who have served an 
apprenticeship, and are now earning journeyman's wages after turning 
twenty-three years of age. There is a real difficulty which might be 
discussed by a joint meeting of the Committee representing all 
Associations. It is the matter of insurance, I do not know how we 
can get over the difficulty which has been referred to, because it is a 
matter of money. If there is any real risk, more risk to deaf work- 
men than to hearing workmen, there is no doubt the insurance 
companies will want higher premiums, and the difficulty of finding 
employment for the adult deaf will be increased by the liability for 
insurance. Still we have the difficulty to face, and it can be over- 
come by all those interested in the deaf and dumb acting together. 
I do not quite agree with what has been said in the papers about the 
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adult deaf and dumb, of the missionaries not being welcomed in the 
institutions, and the adult deaf and dumb not working together very 
well. I speak for Lancashire, where we work together very well, and 
have always done. Missionaries come to see me as often as they 
like, and I am glad to see them. My teachers go and help in the 
missions. (Applause.) I am not taking any credit for that. I have 
been connected with the adult deaf and dumb for more than forty 
years. My sympathies are with the adult deaf and dumb. I always 
think of what the boys will become when they leave school. I have 
always kept in view what those boys will do to earn a livelihood, and 
to encourage them to carry on their education after they leave school. 
Some schools do not teach finger spelling. They do not allow it. 
In a meeting like this finger spelling is the language in which we 
communicate with one another. Finger spelling is essential. If we 
do not have finger spelling we cannot unite in a meeting which is 
carried on like this. (Applause.) I hope there is no ground for the 
suggestion that teachers and headmasters and institutions are not 
favourably disposed to the adult deaf and dumb. Certainly I think 
it is otherwise — that we do all we can for our adult pupils after they 
leave school. (Applause.) 

Mr M'Dougal, Carlisle — I want to praise the suggestion that 
there should be some kind of joint committee, composed say of ten 
members from each side. There are several things we can co-operate 
about. Mr Cowie touched upon the right of the deaf children to have 
the same instruction as the hearing children. It is not fair that the 
parents of deaf children should be burdened with the expenses of their 
own children as well as of the children of other parents. We might 
join hands, and approach the Government for an increase of the grant. 
In my work as a missionary, I have often to face those parents of 
deaf children before they are sent to school. They give us a very 
warm welcome, but when we explain to them how they must get 
their children sent to school, and as soon as we mention their con- 
tribution towards the cost of the education of these children, their faces 
change. Instead of being warm to us they become very cold, and we 
are not always welcomed after that. We sometimes have to go the 
length of forcing them to send their children to the school. We might 
co-operate in educating the Education Committees as to their duty. 
They try to evade the Education Act, and they even say that they 
are not obliged to send the children to school. There is disagree- 
ment as to whether the parents or the Board should bear the greater 
part of the expense. The teachers might co-operate with us in 
approaching the Government to open some of their offices to the 
deaf and dumb after they leave school, such as the Post Office work. 
Sorting would be a very nice occupation for the deaf. (Applause.) 
We cannot approach the Government at all. Gentlemen, do your 
duty 1 that is give the deaf their necessary equipment, which 
means language. (Applause.) They have not got it at present. 
Fourth point — the headmasters do not consult us on matters con- 
cerning the after-life of the deaf. They put their pupils to some trade 
in their school, never considering what the surroundings of the 
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industrial occupation are. We are quite willing to meet and help 
the headmasters, but they must be willing to come to us for infor- 
mation and advice. Then we should like to have their advice and 
help in continuing the education work after the deaf leave school. 
I am a great believer in the evening school for the adult deaf and 
dumb, but I find some difficulty in keeping them together. You 
could do something to help us there. It might be made compulsory 
for them to attend a school of the kind for, say, one or two years after 
leaving school. I think I have given you one or two points upon 
which we could co-operate very well as a joint committee. 
(Applause.) 

The Rev. Mr Sleight — I regard this meeting as of the utmost 
importance, and I welcome the union that is taking place to-day in 
the most cordial manner possible. I am interested in the deaf and 
dumb. My interest, of course, is wholly of a voluntary character. 
I have been interested in the deaf and dumb as long as I can 
remember, and I am exceedingly anxious that everything should be 
done that is possible to be done, whether by teachers or missionaries, 
to advance their social and, above all, their spiritual interests. (Ap- 
plause.) I quite agree with the very short speech given by Mr 
McGregor, though I certainly think that the papers which have been 
read to us did not quite wholly come up to the standard I hoped 
they would. Certainly Mr Kirk spent the best part of his paper in 
talking of things that did not exist, and yet the paper was to be 
upon the question how best this Association and the National 
Association of Teachers could unite together in helping forward the 
interests of the deaf and dumb. (Applause.) Our Association was 
formed in 1890. Mr Kirk talked about what happened thirty years 
ago. He gave us a very disparaging account of what happened in 
institutions and schools. I think the paper was a very black one. 
I was born in an institution, lived in an institution twenty years, and 
so I think the picture was an exceedingly dark one. At all events, 
it did not accurately give the idea that I have of institution life 
amongst the deaf and dumb children. My experience was as a boy. 
I endeavoured to interest them in games of cricket, in reading, by 
charades, and lectures. I devoted all the time I could to amuse 
and interest them. On Sunday I used to hold a Bible class for 
deaf and dumb boys. This British Deaf and Dumb Association has 
been established, and we wish to unite the deaf and dumb, and all 
interested in their behalf. Now, at this meeting it was clearly under- 
stood that we were not to touch upon the subject of methods. I am 
not going to speak upon methods ; but I will say this, that whatever 
method the deaf and dumb are instructed in — I say this without 
any hesitation — that they are bound to require looking after, after 
they leave school. (Applause.) I find in connection with our British 
Deaf and Dumb Association, that the very best oral pupils I have 
ever seen, come and join us, and take part in our proceedings, always 
know the finger language. I say this shows that it is exceedingly im- 
portant that there should be institutions to look after the deaf after 
they leave school. And I say that the best way in which teachers 
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of the deaf and dumb can show their interest in the deaf and dumb 
and their sympathy towards them after they leave school, is by 
handing the names of their scholars over to the missionaries when 
they leave school — (applause) — and not, as has been hinted to me 
in some cases, warning the children against going to the missions at 
all. (Applause.) And so I say — I wish to be frank and straight in 
this matter — I think it is exceedingly important that unitedly we 
should speak out the one to the other, and not, as has been said, 
conceal our thoughts by speech. I feel more and more that the 
deaf and dumb in after-life want protecting, shielding, guiding, and 
they want everything possible done for them that can help them 
to overcome their difficulties. If there were not these associations 
throughout the country, what would become of the deaf and dumb ? 
In cases where they have good homes, and parents and brothers 
and sisters and friends who will take every possible interest in 
them, their lot is a very happy one. Where they have homes, as 
most of them have, amongst the poor we find that the parents do 
not attempt to take any interest in them, and too often consider 
them rather a trouble, saying "I do not understand what he or 
she says." Well, what is to become of them ? Why, they will go 
over to the public-house, or else congregate at the street corner. 
And is it not far better that these deaf and dumb should be gathered 
into missions where a wholesome influence is exercised over them, 
and where everything is done to endeavour to lead them to live a 
godly and Christian life? (Applause.) I most fervently hope, there- 
fore, that the outcome of this meeting will be that those differences, 
that friction which has existed to some extent, may be entirely wiped 
away; that there may be a clear understanding between the head 
teachers of our schools, of whom I could speak in the highest pos- 
sible language, of the excellent work that they are doing in our 
schools. (Applause.) My own father, who is eighty-nine, is the 
oldest teacher of the deaf and dumb living. (Applause.) You may 
be quite sure that I take a very high view of the honourable work 
that the teachers are doing in the deaf and dumb world. I do plead 
on behalf of the adult deaf and dumb, that there should be very keen 
interest shown in them after they leave the schools. There is a 
grand opening for teachers — I am not speaking exclusively of head 
teachers — there is a grand opening for teachers in our large towns to 
give some of their leisure time, to do Sunday school work for the deaf, 
the work of night schools, clubs, and various institutions in connection 
with our churches and chapels. Let us pray that they may give their 
time. Let many of the assistant teachers be willing to give of their 
leisure that they may help in the work of the missions to aid the 
adult deaf and dumb in their after-life. I am sure, should such be 
the result of this meeting, we shall ever afterwards be thankful that 
the meeting was held. (Applause.) 

Mr William Agnew — I quite fully endorse what the Rev. W. B. 
Sleight has just said. Union is strength, and co-operation is what 
we should aim at, let us try to bring about successful negotiations 
between the hearing and the deaf. I have often thought of the 
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mission so long existing apart from the school. I am a born deaf- 
mute and I was under Mr Duncan Anderson, the world-renowned 
teacher of the deaf, and when I grew up there was no oral teaching. 
I am not going to discuss the methods of educating the deaf and 
dumb. But I may say that I was taught entirely by the fingers. 
After seven years at school, I was able to command language. I feel 
proud that I am able to command language, and speak to you and 
to make myself understood. In reference to Mr Healey's remarks as 
to the school age limit, I agree with what he said. The school age 
should be fourteen. I will give the reason. I went to school at the 
age of seven, and it was the rule of the institution that we were not 
allowed to come at eight, nine, or ten. We had to come at seven, 
and we were to stay for seven years and no longer. I left school at 
fourteen and so did the others. Many first-class tradesmen were 
made after leaving the school. There seem to be less first-class 
tradesmen among the deaf. Employers do not like to take a big 
lad at sixteen with a moustache. (Laughter.) They like to take 
them young. I do not see why institutions should keep children 
longer than the age of fourteen. It is unnecessary. If their educa- 
tion is deficient, it cannot be helped. If their education is good, why 
keep them longer? It is a cruel thing to do. I am sure if Mr 
Duncan Anderson knew, he would turn in his grave. (Laughter.) 
He was an excellent teacher — an educationist, not a brainfogger. 
He was a teacher. (Applause.) 

Mr Addison — I ask permission to say a few words on this occa- 
sion, because a meeting such as this has been a dream of mine for a 
considerable number of years. (Applause.) I was one of those who 
regretted very much that at the commencement of the National 
Association of Teachers of the Deaf it was resolved that there should 
no longer be a conference at which the missionaries, the teachers, 
and other workers should meet from time to time in conference. 
(Applause.) Before now I have made efforts to get a joint meeting 
of the two bodies, and therefore I am feeling a proud man to-day to 
see these two bodies coming together to discuss this question. (Ap- 
plause.) At the same time I am a little disappointed that the papers 
which have been read, and especially the paper which was read from 
the side or the teachers, did not make the practical suggestions I 
had hoped would have been made, and did not discuss the question 
which is put down for discussion from the practical point of view, as 
it should have been done. I did not come here prepared to speak 
much, because I thought the writers of the papers, having had a 
good many weeks in which to prepare, would have been full of 
suggestions. However, there are one or two things which I have to 
say. The question is, How can the two Associations best co-operate 
in promoting the welfare of the deaf? It appears to me that the 
first thing desirable in answer to that question is a spirit of mutual 
toleration and goodwill between members of the two bodies. (Ap- 
plause.) If you do not get that, then you cannot co-operate at all. 
And therefore I think it should be strongly recommended that the 
individual members should try to cultivate this spirit, and should try 
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to see that the efforts which each and all are making, are in a friendly 
spirit, instead of in a spirit of criticism. If that is done, then there 
will be very little difficulty in finding the way of co-operation. I 
would like to say that the idea of a joint committee of the two 
associations which has been made by my friend and old pupil of 
over thirty years ago, Mr Cowie, commends itself to me as being a 
very practical one, and one which we should take into serious con- 
sideration. (Applause.) There is a great number of questions, it 
might fruitfully consider from the two points of view, and in which we 
might aid each other in solving. Some of those questions have been 
put before you by previous speakers, and therefore I won't refer to 
them. One of the things which I think is very essential is that there 
should be in every locality hearty cooperation between the missionary 
and the teacher, whether he is a teacher in a school or in an institu- 
tion. (Applause.) Speaking from my own point, there are some 
things which I want to know, as one who has got the direction of 
the education of the deaf. I want to know what are the best trades 
for teaching a pupil ; what are the likeliest trades that a pupil will go 
into in after life. The man most likely to tell him of the best trades 
is the missionary. He knows more about it than I do. And there- 
fore I think the teacher ought to be on friendly terms with the 
missionary, and try and find out from him what his views are on the 
points. (Applause.) There are many other questions of that kind 
which can only be fully known to the teacher by getting his informa*- 
tion at first hand, and it will be the same with the Associations. On 
the other hand, the missionary sometimes is inclined to criticise 
adversely the teacher. We all turn out pupils some of whom are 
fairly good, while others are fairly bad. (Laughter.) And when the 
missionary gets hold of some of these failures of ours, if he has not 
been a teacher himself and knows nothing of the teacher, he is very 
much inclined to put the blame upon the teacher and none on the 
child or the circumstances. (Applause.) That is one of the things 
where the missionary might take a lesson. (Applause.) I think if 
from time to time we could meet in friendly and social intercourse, 
as we have been meeting this week, there would be a very much 
better spirit grow up amongst us, and that we should find that 
co-operation of the two Associations had become an actual fact. 
(Applause.) 

Dr Gallaudet — I congratulate the members of both Associations 
on the happy auspices of to-day. I am sure it is gratifying to see 
union coming about. On that subject it is not inappropriate for an 
American to have something to say. In our country the subject of 
union was a very serious subject. We not only debated it very seri- 
ously, but we went to war over it. Union is a thing to be sought for. 
It is a thing we all appreciate. In a case like the education of the 
deaf and dumb, the union of all elements that are intended to uplift, 
to strengthen, and carry forward the schools that we are all interested 
in, the efforts at union are to be commended. 

Dr Crouter — I have been engaged all my life in the work of 
teaching the deaf. It has been to me a particular pleasure this 
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afternoon to see the members of your Association coming to this 
platform and expressing their thoughts freely and fully in the English 
language. (Applause.) The system of instruction that has enabled 
you to accomplish such a result is fitted to command my deepest 
admiration. (Applause.) The members of the Association owe a 
debt of gratitude to the schools for the admirable system of instruc- 
tion that is pursued in them, and also to the faithful teachers who have 
worked in them. I recollect when a schoolboy in my native town 
meeting two gentlemen of Scottish birth, who were educated either 
in Edinburgh or Glasgow, using their fingers in this astonishing way, 
and communicating with one another. I should like to say a word 
in regard to the matter of trade teaching. In nearly all our schools 
in America trade teaching receives considerable attention. In the 
school with which I have the honour to be connected we teach a 
number of trades to the pupils. The instructors are skilled men and 
women, and the pupils are able to enter the various trades they learn 
while under instruction, and to command good salaries from the very 
outset. I mention this that it may engage the attention of the 
authorities of your schools. 

Dr Elliott — I wish, to move a vote of thanks to Sir Colin Macrae 
for presiding at this important meeting. There are only one or two 
matters to which I should like to refer. The headmasters have been 
called over the coals rather severely. I hope they will be considered 
a very hard-worked body. They cannot do always as they would 
like, and a great part of their attention is necessarily devoted to the 
children themselves. I think as a body, I may say as one of them — 
I have been in harness now for fifty years — that we do not confine 
our attentions exclusively to the youngest, to the youth. And we 
take the greatest possible interest in the careers of our pupils. 
Speaking on behalf of the Association, of which I have the honour 
to be chairman, I may say that there is the greatest possible disposi- 
tion on our part to act, to co-operate with the other Association. 
(Applause.^ And to combine in efforts for the interests of the deaf. 
(Applause.) It has always been their wish. There might have been 
a little friction. But if so I think it must have been brought about quite 
inadvertently. I am sure such a state of matters was entirely opposed 
to the wishes of the members of my Association. I should like to 
say a word regarding a subject which Mr Sleight put so well before 
us. Our object, I think our greatest object, is to make the deaf as 
far as possible independent of extraneous help — to make them self- 
supporting. (Applause.) I think our ideal should be to place them 
in such a position that they can stand alone. (Applause.) And if it 
is their desire to associate, as they do, with the members of the 
Deaf and Dumb Association for the purposes of worship, and mutual 
improvement afterwards, by all means let them do so. I say God- 
speed to them. I have devoted a great deal of my attention to get 
the children to use the powers which God has given them. If, how- 
ever, when they they grow up they wish to learn another means of 
communication, and they wish to use that other means of communi- 
cation in their service at church, or in intercourse with each other, 
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let them so use it. I see no harm in it. Let them spell by their 
ringers. I have over 300 children under my care, and every one of 
them is able to spell and to sign. I hope that every one connected 
with the Association will feel that the National Association has the 
utmost desire for the full benefit of the deaf in every direction. If 
by co-operation with you we can bring an improvement about, I say 
God-speed to the effort. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Mr Sleight — I have very great pleasure in seconding 
the vote of thanks to Sir Colin Macrae. I feel it a great honour to 
have him here in the chair. I am sure we shall all look back on 
this meeting with considerable satisfaction. I think it is a unique 
meeting. I think Sir Colin may regard it as a fact that he has 
presided over a meeting of a very unique character. I think it will 
be a great benefit to us if these two Associations should meet together 
in this way. I am sure we must all have felt that it was a great benefit 
to the cause of the deaf and dumb that we were privileged to meet 
together last night at the Lord Provost's reception. I could not help 
thinking that it was exceedingly nice to see those deaf and dumb 
mingling in a free and pleasant manner with those who could hear 
and speak. (Applause.) I remember when the British Deaf and 
Dumb Congress was held at Dublin, Lord Plunkett, who was then 
Archbishop of Dublin, said to me, "I have invited the members 
of your Association to a garden party at my own private house. I 
thought." he said, "it was better, instead of inviting them by them- 
selves, that I should invite them to one of my own ordinary garden 
parties which I hold during the year." There we found several hun- 
dred people gathered together, and the deaf and jlumb were invited 
to join with them on that occasion. We all felt it was an excellent 
thing to have the deaf-mutes mingling with the hearing and speaking 
people. The more we can do, as we have been doing this afternoon, 
the better it will be for the interests of the deaf and dumb in after- 
life. I hope more and more people will take the trouble to learn 
finger spelling. Then they will find there is no difficulty whatever 
in associating with the deaf and dumb. I have great pleasure in 
seconding the motion. (Applause.) 

The Chairman — You have been good enough to thank me for 
presiding here. It has been a great pleasure. I am sure I never 
had a task that was easier to discharge. The meeting was convened 
for the purpose of consulting about measures of co-operation between 
the two Associations. I think the meeting itself has been a model 
of co-operation. It has shown how the two Associations may join 
together in fulfilling the great object they have in view. After all, it 
seems to me as an outsider, the most natural and reasonable thing in 
the world that the two Associations who have this great object in 
view, and who are pursuing it from different sides, should join hands, 
and should unite in pressing forward the claims they have. (Applause.) 
There were one or two suggestions made which seemed to me of a 
very practical character. One was that there should be a joint com- 
mittee of the two Associations who would unite in concerting what 
measures they thought necessary for the good of both. It was also 
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urged by almost every speaker that many things must be done for the 
benefit of the deaf after they have left school as well as in school. 
It seems to be acknowledged as a general principle that the deaf 
after they leave off their elementary education, must not be left 
alone, unguided and uncared for, but that something must be done 
to provide for them the work which is best suited to their special 
circumstances. I feel that those who are outside the Association, 
the general public, ought to take a greater interest in this matter, 
and should as far as they can facilitate the obtaining of proper situa- 
tions to enable those who are deaf to earn their own livelihood. I 
thank you most cordially for having asked me to preside on this 
occasion. (Applause.) 

A vote of thanks having been awarded to the interpreters, the 
proceedings were brought to a close. 



FIFTH SESSION. 

Thursday \ ist August 1907, 9.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 

Alexander Darroch, Esq., M.A., Professor of Education, 
Edinburgh University, in the chair. 

Dr Gallaudet — I received yesterday morning a letter from our 
esteemed colleagilfe, Dr E. A. Fay, Washington, who is one of the 
official delegates appointed by our Government to attend this Con- 
ference. Dr Fay is now on special leave of absence from the College 
of Washington, for the purpose of resting and improving his health 
after a term of forty years' service in the College. He writes me 
from Southern Switzerland, expressing great regret that he was unable 
to attend the Conference. He wished to convey his greetings to the 
members, and to express the hope that they would all be happy here. 
(Applause.) 

The Chairman — Before calling upon the representative of Holland 
to read his paper, I should like in a word to extend a welcome from 
the Edinburgh Provincial Committee to the members of the Confer- 
ence. We hope that the arrangements that have been made for the 
housing of this Conference have been satisfactory. One thing has 
astonished me very much, and that is the modesty of Mr Illingworth. 
I was astonished to find that he had not made more use of the rooms 
in the building. I should like also to emphasise two points referred 
to by Mr Scougal, H.M. Inspector, at the meeting on Tuesday. If 
anything is to be done to improve the teaching of the deaf-mute in 
Scotland, now is the opportune time to make a strong effort. The 
reason is that at the present time — in fact to-day — the Training 
Colleges legally pass into the hands of the Edinburgh Provincial 
Committee in Edinburgh. The whole training of the teachers is in 
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the hands of four Provincial Committees. Up to the present time 
we have constituted schemes for the training of the elementary school 
teacher, and also for the secondary school teacher, but we are still 
constructing various schemes for the training of special teachers. We 
have made arrangements for the teaching of cookery, laundry work, 
needlework, and various other subjects. But we think that one of the 
important duties of these new Committees should be the training of 
the special teachers of the blind, the deaf-mute, and of the defective 
child. (Applause.) While it would be an unwise policy for each of 
the four Provincial Committees to undertake this particular kind of 
work, it might be possible, say for Glasgow, to undertake the special 
training of the deaf-mute, and for Edinburgh to undertake the special 
training of the blind teacher. But the point I wish to emphasise at 
the present time is, that while we are actually constructing the schemes 
is the time to go to the Scotch Education Department, to put forward 
any views that the teachers of the deaf-mute in this country may have 
on this particular subject. I can assure them that whatever proposals 
they may make they will receive the hearty co-operation in all their 
efforts of the Edinburgh Committee for the Training of Teachers. 
(Applause.) I will now call upon Mr Roorda, Holland, to give his 
paper on the present state of deaf-mute education. 



THE PRESENT STATE OF DEAF-MUTE EDUCATION 

IN HOLLAND. 

In Holland there are four schools for deaf and dumb children : 

1. The Institute for the Deaf and Dumb at Groningen (1790); 

2. The Institute for the Deaf and Dumb at St Michiels-Gestel (1840) ; 

3. The Establishment for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb at 
Rotterdam (1853); 4- The Institute for the Deaf and Dumb 
" Effatha " at Dordrecht (1890). At Groningen and Dordrecht 
nearly all the pupils are resident, at St Michiels-Gestel all are resident, 
whereas at Rotterdam ail the pupils are non-resident. As in many 
other countries, a few children of well-to-do parents receive instruc- 
tion at home. 

The schools of Groningen and Rotterdam take children of every 
religious persuasion. In these Biblical history is taught in the class- 
room, while religious instruction, properly so-called, is given by 
various clergymen in accordance with the wishes of the parents of 
each child. The two other schools bear an entirely confessional 
character, St Michiels-Gestel being destined for Roman Catholics 
only, and the Dordrecht school for adherents of the Reformed 
(Calvinistic) Churches A and B. 

The Dutch schools for the deaf and dumb owe their origin to 
private charity and enterprise. They are entirely independent of 
the State, and the governing board of each school may take any 
measures which they consider to be in the interest of their pupils. 
As educational establishments they are placed by the law among the 
" schools for private secondary instruction," and in this quality they 
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fall under the supervision of the inspectors of secondary instruction, 
whose only duty is to see that the general regulations with respect to 
schools are not infringed. The consequence is — and this is to be 
regretted — that the inspector rarely visits the schools for the deaf, his 
authority going but the short way above indicated. The governing 
board are paramount ; they appoint and dismiss the various teachers 
and officials of the school ; they fill up the vacancies in the board or 
send in a nomination to the " General Assembly of Members," which, 
as a rule, is very badly attended ; they decide what certificates — if 
any — shall be held by the directors, the teachers, the masters, in short 
by all those who are connected with the school ; they regulate the 
salaries and the pensions ; they decide how long the course shall last, 
how large the classes shall be, how the pupils shall be divided, at 
what terms they shall be taken, at what age they may be admitted, 
whether the school shall bear a residential or a non- residential 
character, &c, &c. 

This state of things has, undoubtedly, its advantages : measures 
once taken may be introduced immediately ; official papers, which 
often serve little purpose and take much time, need not be sent in ; 
the school may be as efficient and as well equipped as the funds will 
allow. But everybody must see that the disadvantages may be 
equally numerous, and that lack of funds may have the most 
disastrous consequences both for pupils and for teachers. 

In our country we have compulsory education as far as primary 
instruction is concerned. The schools for the deaf and dumb being 
schools for secondary instruction, we have no compulsory education 
for our pupils. The parents of a deaf child need not have their 
little one instructed ; they may leave it entirely uneducated. Out 
of misplaced affection, out of so-called tenderness, from indolence, 
from ignorance, from a desire of immediate gain, they may withhold 
the blessings which education bestows on every hearing child, from 
their poor unfortunate offspring, bereft of one of the principal senses 
— if not the principal sense — and, in consequence of its misfortune, 
already so heavily handicapped for the struggle for life. If compul- 
sory education is considered to be in the interest of the hearing child, 
it is absolutely necessary for the deaf child. Uneducated deaf 
children, if poor, become paupers, and may become dangerous to 
society ; if not poor, they remain dependent on their parents or 
friends. None of them, whatever their condition in life may be, can 
express their thoughts so as to be understood by everybody, and what 
excuses can we make, when the fact is forced upon our notice, that 
they are never taught the name of Him in whose image they also are 
made? 

It is, of course, difficult to say how many deaf and dumb children 
remain without any instruction. Frequent inquiries, recently made, 
give us a right to suppose that the number amounts to between 10 
and 15 per cent. 

The age of admission is about 7, under certain circumstances . 
sometimes even a little less. But it frequently happens that parents 
do not send their children to -school before they are much older. 
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They cannot be compelled to send them at an age which is con- 
sidered the best for their future development, so that it is not at all 
uncommon to see children between the ages of 7 and 14 gathered in 
one class. In September 1905 23 new pupils were admitted at 
Groningen. Twelve of these were 7 years old, 2 were 8, 5 were 9, 

1 was 11, 1 was 12, and 2 were 13 years old. In September 1906 it 
was a little better. Of 15 newcomers, 2 were 6, 6 were 7, 3 were 8, 

2 were 9, 1 was 10, and 1, who after a severe illness was admitted a 
second time, was 16 years old. From this it is clear that also for this 
reason the introduction of compulsory education would be a great 
boon. 

The school period lasts about eight years, but may, according to 
circumstances, be lengthened or shortened. At Groningen it lasts 
one year more, the last year being especially used for trade teaching. 
During this year the school hours are restricted to the evening hours 
from six to eight. At Groningen and at St Michiels-Gestel the 
pupils rarely leave school before they are sixteen years old. Dull 
pupils, and those who were already older than seven when they 
entered school, are often seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, and even 
twenty years old when they return to their parents. 

As a rule the parents are not unwilling to send their children to 
school. Most of them see the advantage their little ones may derive 
from a good education. From the above may, however, be seen that 
they often wait too long before sending them. It also not un- 
frequently occurs that pupils do not return after the holidays, and are 
kept away from school before their time is out. Parents who do not 
see the folly of such a proceeding, and who cannot be persuaded to 
leave their child at school as long as the director considers desirable, 
may thus interrupt and break off the course of study to the great 
detriment of their poor boy or girl. 

I have already said that three of the schools are institutions, or 
nearly so. Rotterdam alone is a day school, or rather a non-resi- 
dential school, the pupils being under the supervision of the school, 
though they live with their parents, or are boarded out. Either 
system has its advantages and its drawbacks, which need not be 
enumerated here. The pupils of St Michiels-Gestel, all Roman 
Catholics, live in two boarding houses, one for the girls, the other for 
the boys. It is well known that Roman Catholics are not in favour 
of co-education ; even at school the two sexes are kept entirely 
separate. At Groningen the pupils are divided over four boarding 
houses. The Jewish boys and girls live apart from the others, so 
that, also in the preparation of their food, the prescriptions of their 
religion are followed. Further there is a house for the girls, one for 
the younger boys (the first four school years), and one for the elder 
boys. In this way we avoid the necessity of having too many children 
in one house. 

The necessary funds are obtained in various ways. They are 
made up of — (1) The rents of the capital gradually accumulated from 
legacies and gifts ; (2) Government, provincial, and municipal sub- 
sidies ; (3) Annual contributions from all parts of the country paid by 
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those who feel interested in the fate of the deaf and dumb; (4) Money 
paid by parents who can contribute something toward the cost of 
board, lodging, and instruction for their children ; (5) Money for the 
children's clothes and for medical assistance ; (6) Money paid for 
the instruction of non-resident pupils ; (7) Gifts and legacies. If 
the expenses exceed the receipts, part of the invested fund must be 
broken up. 

As the requirements of each of the four schools are quite different, 
the cost per head cannot be the same. At Groningen it is about 
450 guilders (^37), exclusive of the rent of the capital originally paid 
for the building of the various houses. At Rotterdam it is about 
360 francs (£$o\ but the parents of various corporations are left to 
defray the greater part of the expenses for board and lodging. 

The terms of admission to each school are different. For children 
of poor parents Groningen asks 70 francs (nearly jQ6) for a complete 
outfit at the beginning of the first school year, and an annual sum of 
35 francs (nearly jQ$) for clothing and medical assistance. In case 
the parents cannot pay anything, these expenses are defrayed by 
various corporations or private individuals. Pay pupils are charged 
between £2 and ^22, all clothing expenses being supplied by the 
parents. 

St Michiels-Gestel ask seven less for poor pupils than Groningen. 
When the child enters the institution only 50 guilders is paid for an 
outfit ; nothing else is required. Rotterdam and Dordrecht cannot 
admit the children at such low rates, their invested fund not being 
large enough to allow of this. After all it is a moot point if it is not 
a good thing to financially interest private persons, corporations and 
municipalities, in the fate of our deaf and dumb pupils. 

Groningen and Rotterdam receive from the State an annual grant 
of 6,000 guilders (j£s°°) ; St Michiels-Gestel gets 2,000 guilders 
(;£i66) ; Dordrecht is not subsidised at all. 

On the 1st of June last there were at Groningen 163 pupils (102 
boys and 61 girls) ; at St Michiels-Gestel, 139 (74 boys and 65 girls) ; 
at Rotterdam, 158 (85 boys and 73 girls) ; and at Dordrecht, 34 (23 
boys and 1 1 girls). At Groningen, Rotterdam, and Dordrecht they 
are all taught after the oral system. At St Michiels-Gestel this 
system was introduced a few years ago. At this school the boys of 
the first five years, and the girls of the first two years are now orally 
taught. The other pupils are instructed after a rather complicated 
sign system, in which each word, even the article, has its own symbol, 
and the various inflectional endings, as well as the prefixes and 
suffixes are also indicated by signs. In a few years this system will 
have disappeared from the class-rooms. It will be safe to say that 
after six or seven years all the deaf-mutes in Holland will be orally 
taught. (Applause.) 

The cases in which the oral method has failed altogether are rare. 
At Groningen only one of the 163 pupils has not been taught speech ; 
at St Michiels-Gestel two of the newcomers are incapable of instruc- 
tion after the oral method, perhaps of any instruction ; at Dordrecht 
there has been only one ; at Rotterdam none. 
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In the two large institutions, Groningen and Rotterdam, where 
boys and girls are taught together, the pupils of each year are divided 
into two classes, in accordance with their being more or less mentally 
gifted. The duller pupils form one division, the brighter are collected 
into a parallel class. This is of the greatest importance to the clever 
children as well as to the less clever ones. Both are benefited by 
receiving the instruction they specially want. In the other two 
schools the duller pupils are helped on by special private lessons 
during or after schooltime, and often remain for two years in the 
same class. Children who are mentally very weak are at Groningen 
put in the " Class for Abnormals," about which I shall speak later on ; 
at Rotterdam they are sent to a " Class for Very Dull Children." 
Imbeciles and idiots are not admitted to any of our schools. Among 
the papers required for admission, there is one in which the physician 
who has examined the child declares that it is, in his opinion, capable 
of instruction. If this proves a mistake, the child is given a fair 
trial, and when all efforts have failed, it is sent back to its parents. 

It sometimes happens that a rather large proportion of the 
children of the same year have considerable rests of hearing, are 
semi-deaf. If these children are not mentally weak, if they are in 
possession of the same, or nearly the same, mental faculties, they are 
at Groningen formed into a " Hearing Class," modelled after the 
" hearing classes " in the Munich school, which owe so much to Prof. 
Bezold's exertions. In this class the children's hearing power is speci- 
ally practised and psychically — not physically — developed. (Applause.) 
Hearing tubes are much employed here, and often used so that the 
children can hear their own voices. Twice we have been able to 
form such a class. The first time the " hearing class " was selected 
from the children of the fourth and fifth school years. It was formed 
in January 1901, and consisted of eleven pupils. One of these was 
returned to a common class in September of* the same year, because 
the remnant of hearing proved too insignificant. The others re- 
mained together till September 1903. Then one of the pupils had 
made such progress that he could be sent to a school for normal 
children, and five were too far ahead of the others to remain in the 
same class with them. As we could not spare a separate teacher for 
five children, the class had to be dissolved. The results had, however, 
been so satisfactory that we determined to try again at the earliest 
opportunity, and already, in September 1904, we could again form a 
" hearing class " of nine children of the second school year, all 
suiting fairly well together. One dropped off at the beginning of this 
school year (September 1906), the other eight go on very well 
together, and form a very good class. If they can all remain in the 
same class to the end of their school period, that is for four years 
more, we shall have been put in a position to see what standard can 
be reached by such children when instructed during seven years after 
the special method followed in this class. I think it a great pity that 
all the semi-deaf in our country are not sent to the same school, as 
in that case a " hearing class " could probably be formed every year, 
and these children be properly divided into classes. (Applause.) 
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For it must be well understood that such divisions can be profitably 
instructed only when all the children are of the same development, 
and in possession of the same, or nearly the same, faculties. (Applause.) 
No wonder that I, personally, am strongly in favour of the Danish 
system of classification. Our confessional schools, however, make 
this classification impossible, and the historical development and 
gradual growth of our deaf-mute education raises great objections. 
Only Groningen and Rotterdam might come to an agreement about 
this, but will most probably not do so in the near future. 

Of the 494 pupils now taught in our schools 109 (a little over 
22 per cent.) are semi-deaf. Among these there are some who are 
mentally weak, at Groningen 6 of 48, at Dordrecht 2 of 9. The 
directors of the Rotterdam and the St Michiels-Gestel school do not 
state the number; they say that proportionately there are more 
mentally weak pupils among the seminieaf than among the totally 
deaf. Among the semi-deaf at Groningen there are 7 who may at 
the same time be classed among the semi-mute. Besides these 
there are 16 semi-mutes in our Dutch schools, a little over 4 per cent. 

I here wish to draw your attention to the " Class for Abnormals," 
which was established at the Groningen institute in September 1902. 
Before that time there was a " class for mentally weak children," who 
were instructed by a deaf-mute teacher. An opportunity offered to 
replace the latter by a hearing teacher, and this opportunity was 
immediately made use of to transform the "class for mentally weak 
children " into a " class for abnormals." There is not a school for 
the deaf and dumb in any country, but there are some children who 
are not at home in any of the common classes, children who crave 
special instruction suited to their peculiar and particular needs. 
There are in the first place the pupils who are semi-blind, whose 
eyesight is so defective that they cannot read what is written on the 
blackboard, that reading from the lips of their fellow-pupils or of the 
teacher becomes an impossibility at the distance at which they are 
placed. There are, in the second place, the semi-mutes who lost 
their hearing after they had already acquired speech. Such children 
are starved for want of mental food when they are put in the 
articulation-class, and where else can they be put ? Then there are 
the mentally weak, whose minds are too feeble to follow the teaching 
even in the classes for the less clever children. There are also the 
hearing-deaf and the psychically deaf, when they cannot be sent to a 
school for the "defective in speech," and occasionally there are 
those who, for some reason or other, mental or otherwise, require 
individual treatment. ^ 

What children are at present in our " Class for Abnormals ? " 

1. A nine-year-old boy, who became deaf in his fifth year. He 
was admitted in Sept. 1906, was taught reading after the method in 
use with normal children, was treated as much as possible like 
a common child, with the only exception, of course, that he had 
also to learn lip-reading. He now reads easy children's books with 
the greatest pleasure. (Applause.) 

2. A boy of 13 (admitted Sept. 1905), who became hard of 
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hearing in his second year, but yet could hear so much that he was 
sent to a normal school. His deafness increasing, he could not 
keep up with his schoolfellows, began to speak indistinctly, lost all 
his ambition, and at length came to us. Reading he did not like 
any more, and no wonder, for it can scarcely be believed how many 
of the most common words he had forgotten or never known the 
meaning of. In a few months there was a remarkable change ; his 
pronunciation improved, he learned a great many words, and now 
he writes a very good letter, and is fond of reading all sorts of boys' 
books. (Applause.) 

3. A girl of 11 (admitted Sept. 1904). She became deaf in her 
seventh year, and had entirely lost the habit of talking when she 
came here. She was taught in the same way as the boy first 
mentioned, and is developed nearly as well as normal children of 
her age. She also is a lover of books. (Applause.) 

4. A girl of 14 (admitted Sept. 1903). She became deaf in her 
eighth year, and semi-blind in her tenth. She could already speak 
and read, and had been at a school for normal children before she 
came to our school. When quite near her interlocutor, she can read 
from the lips. She has made excellent progress, and has gradually 
become fond of reading, by which she profits a great deal, as her 
intellect is very good. 

5. A girl of 15 (admitted Sept. 1900), who became deaf in her 
sixth year, and also partially blind. Her eyesight is so bad that she 
can read from the lips only when quite close, and then with 
great difficulty. In instructing her the teacher often uses the hand- 
alphabet, speech being all the time her own means of communica- 
tion. She can still read from books when the print is not too small, 
and understands things very well, her intellect not having been 
impaired. 

6. A boy of 16 (admitted Sept. 1899), congenitally deaf, and 
with considerable rests of hearing. His mental faculties are very 
weak. Yet he has been taught to say what he wants in intelligible 
words, and to express his thoughts, few as they are, in writing. His 
mind is further developed principally with the help of pictures 
specially selected and prepared for this sort of pupils. On the back 
of such a picture, or underneath, the teacher has written down in 
short sentences what the pupil can learn by its aid. 

7. A girl of 17 (admitted Sept. 1898), who is mentally very 
weak. She has not been able to learn speech, but with the help of 
the hand-alphabet and of writing her mind has been developed as 
much as possible. She can write down the names of the principal 
things she sees about her, can say in short sentences what their pro- 
minent qualities are, and knows the names of the most common 
actions. The very simple pictures and objects chosen for her 
enable her, without the teacher's constant help, continually to repeat 
what she has learned. 

8. A boy of 17 (admitted Sept. T897). He was born deaf, and 
belongs to the mentally weak. He is, however, much better than 
the preceding two, could get on for eight years in one of the less 
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good classes, and was placed here because it was considered better 
for him to use the greater part of the day, during the last two years, 
in trying to learn a trade, and to receive individual instruction in 
the evening. 

9. Another boy of 17 (admitted 1900), with considerable rests 
of hearing, but a very weak memory, is in the same case, and comes 
in the evening only. We hope to make a good journeyman tailor of 
him. 

10. A girl of 9 (admitted Nov. 1904), a hearing-mute. She had 
been sent to one of the common schools in this town, but of course 
made no progress till the headmaster called in our aid. She visits 
our school only in the morning hours, has been taught to articulate 
well and to understand what is said to her, and has made very 
satisfactory progress. In the afternoon she still goes to the school 
where she was originally placed, and has even passed on with her 
class there. We hope that after some time she will no more want 
our aid. (Applause.) 

11. A boy of 14 (admitted Sept. 1903), also a hearing-mute. 
He has been boarded out in the family of one of the teachers. At 
first he made the impression of being an imbecile, but this soon 
wore off, and now he is fairly well developed. He is not very 
bright, but behaves in everything like a normal boy visitors often 
take him for. He has been gradually led to like books, and now 
reads them with pleasure. 

12. A boy of 9 (admitted Sept. 1905). He is psychically deaf, 
could only pronounce two words when he came to us, and under- 
stood nothing. His hearing is, perhaps, normal, though we are not 
yet quite sure of that. He now articulates rather well, can already 
say whole sentences, and often begins to speak of his own accord. 
All things considered, he has made remarkable progress, and we 
look forward with interest to what he will grow into. We still hope 
and suppose that he will become nearly normal. (Applause.) 

What would have become of these children if they had been 
taught in a common class? Should we have done our duty by 
them ? The answer is, and must be, " No ! " (Applause.) 

In 1904 a system of phonetic writing, modelled after Dr Forch- 
hammer's " Lydretskrift," was introduced at Groningen. Slight 
alterations and diacritic marks indicate how a letter should be 
pronounced, and are a great help to the young learner, who never 
hears the sound of his own voice, and has hardly anything to control 
his pronunciation by. 

At Nyborg, in Forchhammer's school, I also saw the large 
picture books, made for class-teaching. We now possess three such 
books, one of which has been made by the teacher in the " Class 
for Abnormals," who now has an illustration for nearly everything 
that may turn up in the course of the children's reading. If the 
teacher knows the way in such a picture-book, it becomes a treasure- 
house to him. (Applause.) 

As a rule, new pupils are admitted only once a year, after the 
summer holidays. At Groningen the exceptions are very, very rare. 
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Of our 163 pupils, only one entered school after the course had 
begun, and in this case we deviated from the general rule, because 
the child's place was in the "Class for Abnormals," where each 
pupil receives individual instruction, and, for this reason, a late- 
comer is no impediment to the others. At Rotterdam and St 
Michiels-Gestel the authorities are easier in this respect, children 
also being admitted in the course of the school year. The list of 
pupils of the Dordrecht school shows that there also admission 
between times is an exception. 

As soon as the new-comers feel at home in their new surround- 
ings, they are carefully examined by our physician, who calls every 
day to see if there are any patients. The results of his examination 
he writes down on a paper bearing the number of the child in the 
repertory (a book in which, from the first year of the establishment 
of our school, the names of all the pupils have been written down), 
its name, the date of its birth, and the year of admission. Next 
they are sent to an eye specialist, then to an ear specialist, and after 
this to a nose and throat specialist. (Applause.) The results of 
these examinations, and the operations performed, are noted down 
on the same paper, each in the division specially reserved for it. 
Our dentist sees every child three times a year, while our surgeon is 
ready whenever his help is called in. (Applause.) Everything worth 
noting down, each special treatment, is written down on the paper 
mentioned. In this way trustworthy and important material is gathered 
for future statistics. I do not know the particulars of medical treat- 
ment in the other schools, but I am sure that in this respect all deaf- 
mute school children in our country are well cared for. (Applause.) 

What do we teach our children and how do we teach them ? 
This question is hard to answer, as opinions differ in the various 
schools. In the articulation class we all begin by teaching the various 
sounds separately, and combining them as soon as possible into sylla- 
bles and into words which have a meaning. (Applause.) The normal 
word method has as yet found no favour in our schools. Next some 
proceed more systematically than others. At Groningen we are 
much in favour of " free language," as it turns up in the course of 
the day. We, however, progress slowly, not giving too much at a 
time, and never losing sight of the stage of development of our 
pupils. We care very little for the teaching of formal grammar, and 
use hardly any grammatical names. Such names as subject, object, 
predicate, preposition, adjective, &c, are never heard in our school. 
(Applause.) We teach the forms and words without the names. At 
Rotterdam formal grammar is not taught, but in the higher forms 
grammatical terms, such as transitive, intransitive, verbal stem, imper- 
ative, &c, are freely employed, as, in the opinion of the Rotterdam 
teachers, matters are simplified by their use. In the St Michiels- 
Gestel school formal grammar is taught in the three last school years. 

In the matter of reading-books great diversity prevails. At 
Rotterdam they are used only in the highest forms ; in the lower 
forms special reading-lessons are prepared in accordance with the 
standard reached by the children. The books employed are selected 
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from those in use at schools for normal children. At St Michiels- 
Gestel the first reading-book is used in the fifth school year. The 
books have been specially prepared for the pupils. At Groningen 
we take a reading-book in the fourth school year, sometimes even in 
the third, when the class is an exceptionally good one. Besides a 
couple of books written for the special use of our children, and not 
used nearly so much as some years ago, we have on our list some of 
the books from which normal children are taught. By so doing, we 
hope to give the pupils a taste for reading, a taste which, in deaf- 
mutes, is often sadly absent. (Applause.) 

The standard reached in language naturally depends very much 
upon the faculties of the pupils. Most of them when leaving school 
can express themselves fairly well upon the common things of life ; 
they are able to read those parts of a newspaper which interest them, 
and can write a tolerable letter. Only a very few can read, under- 
stand, and enjoy any common book. 

With the deaf-mutes, the good ones excepted, arithmetic is a 
weak point. Mechanical ciphering is, as a rule, easy enough for 
them, but this does not rank very high. Problems, if slightly com- 
plicated, are difficult for them to solve. Most of them we get so far 
that they can be sent on errands and know what money they must 
bring back. Only the good ones thoroughly understand common 
and decimal fractions, the mentally weak and less good pupils often 
have but a poor penn'orth of arithmetic. 

At Groningen " Frobel " or Kindergarten classes for the younger 
pupils were established in September 1901. This instruction is 
given out of school hours by a qualified and certificated Kinder- 
garten teacher. There are four classes of about twelve pupils each. 
The younger ones get five hours a week, the others four. Only 
children of the first four school years take part in this instruction. 
At Rotterdam it is given during school hours, and only in the first year. 

For the last four years evening classes have been held at Rotter- 
dam for former pupils of the school. In the winter half-year these 
lessons are given twice a week for two hours to a class of about 
twelve. One year boys are taken, the other year girls. 

Professional teaching is a most important thing for our pupils, 
who nearly all have to earn their own livelihood after they have left 
school. At Groningen and St Michiels-Gestel some of the most 
common trades are taught in the institutions themselves. At 
Rotterdam and Dordrecht the male pupils are sent to shops in town. 
In all the schools the girls are taught sewing. All this teaching is 
not simply educational, it is not meant, in the first place, for hand 
and eye training, it is real trade-teaching. Let us see how it is done 
in the various schools. 

At St Michiels-Gestel the hours are from 9 to 10, 1.45 to 2.30, 
4.30 to 6. There are three shops : a tailor's shop, a shoemaker's 
shop, and a printing office. The boys are sent as soon as they are 
old and strong enough. The girls learn knitting, sewing, embroidery, 
&c. 

At Groningen there are also three shops : a joiner's or cabinet- 
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maker's shop, a tailor's shop, and a shoemaker's shop. In choosing 
a trade for a boy we are led by his own inclination, his parents' 
desire, the place he comes from, and his physical and mental 
development. The hours are from 1.30 to 4.45 or 5.45, according 
to the boy's age (on Saturdays from 9 to 12 and 1.30 to 4.45), with 
an intermediary pause. We begin when the boy is eleven or twelve 
years old, and he generally works at his trade for five years. The 
last year of his stay — in exceptional cases the last two years — he 
works at his trade also from 8 to 12 (in winter from 8.30 to 12), and 
during these morning hours the master can give all his time to the 
few boys that will leave at the end of the school year. If the parents 
wish another trade for their boy than the three mentioned, their 
desire is gratified if possible The girls become sempstresses — some 
of them very skilful ones — and those of the last year are also taught 
flat-ironing. 

In the seventh and eighth school years the boys of the Rotterdam 
school are sent to workshops in the town. The masters are paid by 
the school, and stand under its control. As a matter of course the 
choice of trade is less limited than at St Michiels-Gestel and also at 
Groningen. The girls are taught sewing, embroidering, &c, and in 
the last year or last two years of their stay also flat-ironing and 
cooking. 

The most common trades are those already mentioned ; that 
trade is considered the best for a boy at which he can work profitably 
in the place where his parents live. (Applause.) A deaf-mute, after 
leaving school, meets with the greatest consideration, and finds the 
best support in his native place, where his natural protectors, his 
parents and friends, are ready to receive him. (Applause.) In by 
far the greater number of cases he continues to follow the trade he 
was taught. " Stick to your trade ! " has been said to him so often 
that at last he knows no better, and fortunately thinks it the proper 
thing to do. 

The deaf-mute children entrusted to our care should be educated 
not only into useful and independent members of society, but also, 
and principally, into honest and God-fearing men and women. 
(Applause.) By all possible means we try to do our duty by them 
in this respect. They are punished, as hearing children are punished, 
when they do wrong ; they are rewarded with small prizes for industry 
and good conduct, not for having received from nature a better 
intellect than their schoolfellows — (applause) — so that the mentally 
weak may carry off the first prizes just as well as the others. We try 
to bring them into contact only with those who give them a good 
example ; we warn them against vice. From the first moment we 
call in the powerful aid of religion, and as soon as possible, already 
in the third school year, we make an appeal to their hearts by the 
impressive stories from the Old and New Testament. (Applause.) 
As a rule we may be satisfied with the results of our endeavours. 
It is quite an exception for a former pupil of any of our schools 
to lead a disorderly and disreputable life. (Applause.) 

At Rotterdam there are, besides the director, thirteen teachers 
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(eleven male and two female). There is also a drawing-master, and 
to teach the girls sewing, &c, there are three ladies, one of whom 
also helps at school. At St Michiels-Gestel there is a director, who 
has the general management of the institution, but who, on account 
of old age, has by his side a director of instruction, who has no class 
himself. The boys are taught by nine male teachers (three priests 
and six reverend brothers), the girls by eight sisters. 

At Dordrecht there are, besides a director, two male teachers and 
one lady teacher for instruction in needlework. 

At Groningen there is a director, who manages the whole institu- 
tion, a first head teacher, who replaces the director in his absence, 
and who has no separate class, seventeen male teachers, a drawing- 
master, a master for gymnastics, and a kindergarten teacher. In the 
morning there are three masters for professional instruction, who, in 
the afternoon, are helped by two assistant masters. The girls are 
taught sewing, &c, by three ladies and one assistant, who takes the 
knitting-class in the afternoon. 

With the exception of St Michiels-Gestel, all the teachers in our 
class-rooms hold Government certificates. (Applause.) The common 
teacher's diploma suffices for an appointment, but a head teacher's 
certificate is required when the teacher wants to progress regularly in. 
rank and in salary. (Applause.) At Groningen the headmaster's 
diploma gives a decided preference with a new appointment. The 
teachers are trained for their work in the schools themselves — 
(applause) — so that it lasts some time before they are really com- 
petent. 

The salaries and pensions differ in the various schools. At St 
Michiels-Gestel the teachers receive board and lodging and a small 
remuneration for their private wants. They know that good pro- 
vision is made for them when old age or sickness comes, and do not 
need any pension. (Applause.) At Rotterdam the salaries range 
between 700 and about 2,000 guilders G£6o and £1 70). (Applause.) 
There are no pensions, but each teacher may insure his or her life 
for a certain amount, and a part of the premium is paid for by the 
school. At Dordrecht the salaries are from 700 to 1,600 guilders 
(£60 to ^135). A hundred guilders is paid for a life insurance, 
half the premium being paid by the school. At Groningen the salaries 
are between 650 and 1,800 guilders (£s4 and ^150) ; the first head- 
master gets 300 guilders (^25) more. The pensions paid by the 
school are based upon those of the State. For his own pension he 
gets one-sixtieth of his salary for every year's work, the total amount 
never to exceed two-thirds of the salary last enjoyed. In case he 
dies, his wife gets twenty-three-eightieths of his salary, and for each 
child under twenty-one a fifth part of what she gets herself. (Applause.) 
The sum paid for the children together may not exceed her own 
pension. So the highest amount she can draw when there are five 
or more than five children is twenty-three-fortieths of her late hus- 
band's salary. Two per cent, is deducted from the teacher's salary 
for his own pension, three per cent, for that of his widow and 
children. 
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The teacher's pay does not compare badly with that of the 
teacher of normal children. The chances for a clever man are, 
however, better at the schools for normal children than at our 
schools. (Applause.) 

P. Roorda. 

Groningen. 

The Chairman — Before entering upon any discussion of the 
able paper we have just listened to, I think it well to hear what 
Mr Addison has to say upon the teaching of the deaf-mutes in 
Scotland. I have much pleasure in calling upon him. (Applause.) 



THE PRESENT STATE OF DEAF-MUTE EDUCATION 

IN SCOTLAND. 

In presenting for your consideration a paper on the present state of 
Deaf-Mute Education in Scotland, will you allow me, first of all, to 
express my appreciation of the honour which has been paid to me, 
an Englishman, in being chosen by my colleagues to represent 
Scotland at this important gathering of Teachers of the Deaf. 
(Applause.) It would perhaps have been more appropriate had a 
Scotsman been selected for this purpose, but he could not have 
spoken more sympathetically, from the national point of view, than 
I do myself; for though born south of the Tweed, my connection 
with Scotland has been long and intimate, and I may perhaps be 
pardoned a little egoism if, at the beginning of my paper, I set forth 
my credentials in justification of the choice which my colleagues have 
made in putting me forward as their spokesman. 

It is now over thirty-six years since the day when, a boy fresh 
from school, I commenced my career as a teacher of the deaf in this 
beautiful and romantic city — in the old Institution in Henderson 
Row which is the direct successor of the famous school of Braid- 
wood — an Institution which for many years was carried on by 
Braidwood's kinsman, Mr Kinniburgh, and which is now under the 
able superintendence of my esteemed friend Mr E. A. Illingworth, 
the energetic Secretary of the Conference. (Applause.) 

The Edinburgh Institution, when I joined the staff, was under 
the management of Mr William Hutchinson, a Yorkshireman like 
myself, and a man who, although his name is not much known 
amongst us, was an excellent teacher of the old grammatical French 
method. Many of his pupils became brilliant language scholars, and 
some of them are to-day amongst the shining lights of that other 
Association, the B.D.D.A., which by a happy coincidence is holding 
its Biennial Conference in this city concurrently with ourselves. 
(Applause.) Mr Hutchinson's staff of teachers only numbered three, 
and as there were nearly seventy pupils attending the school it 
follows that our classes were what would be nowadays considered 
large. The teachers of course had to take out of school " duty " 
in addition to their labours in school, and as school commenced 
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at 6.30 in summer and 7 in winter it cannot be said that they had 
an easy time of it. (Applause.) But we were a hardy lot, and I 
have often risen at 5 o'clock in the morning, walked down to 
Granton or Trinity, taken a half-hour's swim in the Forth, and got 
back in time for morning school. (Applause.) My colleague in 
those days was the late Mr James Howard, who afterwards became 
the headmaster of the Yorkshire Institution. My immediate pre- 
decessor was the Rev. J. W. Hansell, pastor of the deaf-mute flock 
in this city, and my successor was the late Mr F. B. Illingworth, 
afterwards Principal of the Liverpool School for the Deaf. Nor must 
I omit to mention the name of Miss Sarah Edwards, herself deaf, 
who was our only lady teacher, and who for over fifty years was the 
guide and friend of so many of the deaf of Edinburgh and district. 
(Applause.) She was, like all our Scottish teachers, looking forward 
to this gathering with much interest, and her death, only a fortnight 
ago, along with that of my esteemed friend and colleague W. Van 
Praagh, has cast a shadow over the spirit of many of our body. 

In speaking of the byegone worthies who have upheld the banner 
of Scottish Deaf- Mute Education in this city, we must not forget the 
name of one who for so many years filled a large place in our little 
world here. I refer of course to Mr Alfred Large, the late Governor 
of Donaldson's Hospital. (Applause.) It was my privilege to make 
the acquaintance of Mr Large in the early seventies, when he was in 
his prime — I had also the melancholy privilege of being present on 
the occasion when Mr Large formally severed his connection with 
that magnificent institution over which he presided so long. 

Like Mr Hutchinson, of whom he was the inseparable companion 
out of school, Mr Large was of a modest and retiring disposition, and 
rather disposed to hide his light under a bushel instead of setting it 
in a candlestick to give light to all the house. Hence he was not 
well known to the younger generation of teachers, but diligent 
students of our literature do not need to be told that he was the 
writer of one of the best articles on the education of the deaf in one 
of our most valuable Scottish encyclopaedias. That he was an 
excellent teacher is shown by the estimation in which the deaf 
graduates of Donaldson's Hospital are held all over Scotland. Mr 
1 Large's method was derived, through the Watsons of London, direct 
from Braidwood, and was the true Scottish combined method. Mr 
Hutchinson's method, on the contrary, was derived from France, and 
, he employed the true grammatical de l'Epee sign and manual 
1 method. There were therefore in the Edinburgh institutions of 
those days two distinct methods in vogue, one, Henderson Row, 
making use of finger spelling (single hand) and conventional signs, 
the other using double-handed spelling, natural signs, and speech, 
writing being of course common to both methods. 

At the time I speak of, Scottish education generally was organised 
in accordance with the regime established by that celebrated Scottish 
worthy, John Knox. Dover House was, I think, non-existent, and 
I remember distinctly the passing of Lord Young's Act of 1872 and 
the great changes which it brought about. But in the days of John 
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Knox no one thought the education of the deaf and dumb was pos- 
sible, and hence that worthy did not include it in his arrangements ; 
and though Braidwood started his school in Edinburgh as early as 
1760, no provision for the education of the deaf and dumb poor was 
made till 1810, when the Edinburgh Institution was founded. From 
that date till the year 1891, the year in which the first Act of 
Parliament dealing with the education of the deaf came into force, 
the only provision in Scotland for this purpose had to be furnished 
by the charity of the benevolent public. 

Scottish charity, like the true Scottish hearts in which it dwells, 
is essentially warm-hearted, and when once it had been demonstrated 
that the deaf could be educated to take their place in the world, 
magnificent institutions were built in all the centres capable of sup- 
porting such, and were liberally supported and endowed by the 
public-spirited and benevolent citizens of our country. 

In process of time, however, the conviction was gradually forced 
on those interested in our work that individual must be supplemented 
by communal effort if the whole of our deaf children were to be 
properly educated, and so it came to pass that, as the result of much 
agitation, in which the Scotch joined heartily with the English teachers, 
and helped by the great influence of such men as Lord Egerton of 
Tatton — (applause) — and Mr B. St John Ackers — (applause) — we 
obtained at last our Act of Parliament for the Better Education of 
the Deaf. The main provisions of the Scotch Act, which is separate 
and differs slightly from the English one, were : — 

(1.) That all Deaf Children must go to a suitable school. 
(Applause.) 

(2.) That School Boards, which are universal in Scotland, should 
have power to pay for the education and maintenance of such 
children, in whole or in part, from the age of five to sixteen years. 
(Applause.) 

(3.) That annual grants may be given by the Scotch Education 
Department, on examination, for every child in a certified school. 

The provisions of this Bill thus brought two important bodies 
into active co-operation with those who had previously undertaken 
the education of the deaf. It became the duty of School Boards to 
interest themselves in the education of all deaf children in their 
respective parishes, and the Scotch Education Department, as the 
supervisor of Scottish education, was also empowered to take an 
active share in the work. 

True to its traditions, our commercially minded government 
announced that it was willing to give a "grant on results," but 
the grant which it announced was anything but a liberal one. The 
Royal Commission, after expending ^60,000 odd in inquiries, 
recommended ^10 per pupil for education alone, the Department 
cut this sum down to half, which it divides in the proportion of three 
guineas for mental and literary, and two guineas for manual or handi- 
craft training. This division, I humbly venture to suggest, is based 
on a wrong principle, on a wrong conception of the nature of our 
work, and the sum given is most inadequate for the work which has 
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to be done to earn it. (Applause.) It is based on the principle of 
dangling a carrot in front of the intelligent animal which you wish 
to induce to travel in a certain direction. (Laughter.) 

An annual inspection of schools was also arranged for, and there, 
so far as the Government is concerned, the education of the deaf has 
been left. 

According to the best returns which I have been able to get, 
there are in Scotland six institutions and six day schools, which are 
attended by 530 scholars and taught by 52 teachers, a proportion 
of one teacher to every ten scholars. The age at which the majority 
of the pupils enter is about seven, and they leave at fifteen or sixteen 
years of age. In some of the schools children are received at five 
years of age, and here and there one finds pupils over sixteen, for the 
Scotch Education Department, unlike the English, is willing to pay 
the grant for pupils up to the age of eighteen.* (Applause.) 

Of these 530 pupils, 412 are being educated in the institutions, 
where they are fed and clothed as well as educated. In the day 
schools provided by the School Boards, education only is provided, 
though I am told that in some cases clothing has to be supplied by 
voluntary agency in order that the children may be decently clad. 
I am not going to enter into argument pro and con on the vexed 
question of which is best for the child, the institution or the day 
school. Personally, I hold strongly that the institution is best fitted 
for the majority — (applause) — though I am willing to admit that in 
exceptional cases the home training may be superior to the institution. 
(Applause.) My experience in Glasgow leads me to think that under 
the present social conditions of our large towns, the school for the 
deaf must partake of the nature of a semi-hospital, and should be 
located in the country. (Applause.) 

The method of instruction mostly favoured in Scotland is that 
known as the combined method. According to the returns which I 
have received 453 children are being educated in combined schools 
and 77 in oral schools. These figures, however, are only approximate. 
The term combined carries various interpretations according to the 
idiosyncrasy of the person who uses it. In the schools using the 
combined method much good oral work is done. I have before 
now publicly testified that one of the best speaking and lip-reading 
classes I have ever seen — and you know my experience in this line 
is a pretty wide one — was at Donaldson's Hospital, Edinburgh. 
(Applause.) 

On the other hand, in more than one of the schools returned as 
oral, I know that the manual alphabet is used for certain pupils — 
so that, I think, on the whole, it may be claimed for the Scottish 
teachers that they are fairly tolerant on this question of choice of 
method — and their one desire is to do the best they can for their 
pupils, and, as a body, they are willing to adopt all or any method 
which will enable their pupils to take their part in the hearing world 
in which we all have to live and move and have our being. (Applause.) 

* This return does not include the R. C. Inst, at Sniylluni. 
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And here I would like to say a few words on the subject of 
classification. In the mind of the public deaf-mutes are a homo- 
geneous class, but we teachers know full well that they are nothing 
of the kind, that in our schools we have to deal with the most 
diverse cases. In addition to those who are born totally deaf — con- 
genital mutes, as we often call them — we have two other classes often 
thrust upon us with whom we have to do the best we can, viz., the 
classes known as the semi-deaf and the semi-mute. The semi-deaf 
include all those who can hear the human voice slightly, but are too 
deaf to acquire language by the ordinary channel through the ear ; 
the semi-mute, those who have acquired a practical, if limited, know- 
ledge of the mother tongue before being rendered deaf by disease. 

Should or should not these special cases enter a true deaf and 
dumb school at all? Some people would answer yes, others as 
emphatically no. Teachers who have had to deal with these cases 
from the educational point of view know that there are many con- 
siderations which prevent us dogmatising too rashly on such points. 
For instance, what is there to prevent an intelligent child of ten, who 
has suddenly become deaf, from learning to lip-read? Well, fre- 
quently a weakness of sight, which renders such a task practically 
hopeless. The manual alphabet will afford such a one a far better, 
easier, and simpler means of communication. (Applause.) 

Again, here is a boy who can hear vowels and consonants and 
even whole words if spoken into his ear. Why should he not have 
acoustic training along with his lip-reading lessons, and be treated 
as a backward hearing pupil? Well, if his brain is of a normal type 
there is no reason at all, but if his brain is sub-normal, as it often is 
in these cases, then all I can say is that his poverty of language will 
have to be eked out by gesture if you are to do the best that can be 
done for him. And a knowledge of the meaning of such gestures 
he can only obtain by mixing with the true deaf and dumb. 

Now these points are submitted for consideration in the hope 
that this question of classification of the deaf will receive attention 
from the teachers and from those in authority over us. I have been 
at some pains to learn what is the opinion of the teachers of Scotland 
on these points, and I find that there is a consensus of opinion that 
a certain percentage of the pupils with whom we have to deal could 
find a place in a pure oral school, another percentage there is for 
which oral training is entirely unsuited, and a proportion who would 
probably be best suited by a system which would use all means of 
communication, speech, lip-reading, manual spelling, and, tell it not 
in Gath, natural gestures or signs. (Applause.) 

But who shall organise such a system of classification for Scot- 
land ? It cannot be done by individual effort, that is plain ; and my 
opinion is that, as in Denmark, it must be organised from above. 
(Applause.) The Scotch Education Department is, in my opinion, the 
proper body to set such a machine in motion. As a step in that direc- 
tion, I would suggest that it should imitate the example recently set by 
the State of New York, i.e., call together a round table conference 
in Edinburgh of all the heads of the institutions and schools which 
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are at present carrying on the work of educating the deaf, appoint an 
inspector for the whole of Scotland to co-ordinate the work of the 
different schools, and also agree upon a code or syllabus of instruc- 
tion which it should require all the schools to work to as far as 
circumstances would permit. (Applause.) One caution only would 
I give, that no attempt should be made while doing this to introduce 
anything like the baneful method of payment by results which cast 
such a pernicious influence over Scottish and English education in 
the seventies and eighties. (Applause.) 

Hitherto we have been considering mainly the means of communi- 
cation between the deaf child and his teacher. We who are actively 
engaged in the work know, what the outside public does not, that 
speech, or finger-spelling, or writing is only the means to an end, the 
end being the intellectual development of the child and his mastery 
over language. (Applause.) 

Now the methods for teaching language — apart from the medium 
by which it is communicated — vary from time to time. When I 
was a boy the grammatical method of language teaching held the 
field ; and I remember full well the onslaughts made on that method 
by the late Professor Blackie of Edinburgh University, and others of 
his way of thinking. Since then the pendulum has swung to the 
other extreme, and judging from the prospectus of the various schools 
which subsist by teaching a modicum of French and German to 
aspiring globe trotters, the grammatical method is entirely out of 
favour, and language can only be taught by the natural or mother's 
method — talk, talk, talk to the pupil from morning until noon, from 
noon-day until night, in the language you want him to learn, and he 
will, apparently without effort on his part, speak the foreign language 
as well as a native. (Laughter.) 

So in our deaf schools, the mother's method has come to be 
considered the correct thing, but, I am afraid, very often with poor 
results. (Applause.) The returns which I have obtained on this 
point seem to indicate that teachers are beginning to find that 
language-training, to be thoroughly effectual, must be systematised, 
and they are groping after some better classification than is available 
at present. The want of special lesson books suitable to the circum- 
stances of our own country is severely felt. Our object, of course, is 
to get our pupils to read the ordinary books published for hearing 
children — (applause) — of which in Scotland we have no lack, but for 
the early stages of deaf-mute instruction these are unsuitable. Many 
years ago a set of pictures, illustrating the various forms of simple 
sentence-nouns — nouns with adjective, noun and verb-prepositional 
sentences, &c. — was published by Mr Duncan Anderson of Glasgow, 
and was largely used in our schools to the great benefit of our pupils. 
A similar thing in book form was issued by Dr Scott of Exeter, but 
both these are out of print and out of date. There are many excellent 
books published in America, but they are not altogether suitable for 
our purpose because they contain words and phrases which are purely 
American, and which we do not want our pupils to acquire, in the 
early stages of their instruction at least. (Laughter.) Such phrases 
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will be needed by them only when they are about to join the large 
army of emigrants who are weekly leaving the Clyde. (Laughter.) 

Cannot something be done by us unitedly to produce two or 
three simple and well illustrated reading-books suitable for our deaf 
pupils in the first three years of their school life ? I think we might 
if we tried. From estimates which I have obtained the cost of re- 
printing such a book as Dr Scott's " Reading Made Easy," with good 
up-to-date illustrations, would be about ;£ioo. If we could ensure 
a sufficient demand it could be sold to the schools for 6d. or 7d., 
and surely with the three to four thousand children who are now 
attending school in Great Britain this might be done. I know of no 
book so suitable for our purpose in the early stages as this one I am 
recommending, and I put forward the suggestion in the hope that it 
may be taken up by the Association and carried to a successful issue. 

Manual and Trade Teaching. — The question is often asked : Do 
you teach your pupils trades? In the early days of the Scottish 
institutions they did so to a large extent. It was no uncommon 
thing to find then, as in America now, youths and maidens of sixteen 
to twenty attending school, and hence trade teaching was a necessity 
of the case. With the drop in the age of school attendance, how- 
ever, conditions are different, and it would be absurd to expect that 
the boys and girls under sixteen, whom we now have in our schools, 
could master a trade. But manual training, from the educational 
point of view, is by no means neglected. 

Seeing that two-fifths of the Government grant is given for this 
branch of training, we find that it bulks very largely in the curriculum 
of all the schools, and a large number of occupations are included in 
the returns which I have obtained. Unfortunately, much of the 
information to hand is indefinite in character, but speaking generally 
the following summary will give a good idea of the kind of occupation 
which is undertaken with the view of earning this portion of the 
grant : — 

(a) In the preparatory stages, kindergarten occupations, so-called, 
such as paper-tearing, paper-weaving, paper-folding, cutting, and 
gumming, cane-weaving, bead-threading, &c, combined with knitting 
and elementary sewing. 

(b) In the later stages of their school life we find the girls are 
taught sewing, dress-cutting and making (which generally includes 
machining), cookery, and in some cases laundry work and domestic 
economy. 

Clay-modelling (8), carpentry (7), cardboard (3), wood-carving (3), 
are the most common occupations for the boys, their popularity being 
exactly in the order named. With the exception of a little tailoring 
and printing in one institution, no attempt at teaching trades seems 
to be made, the age at which the majority of the children leave 
school fully accounting for this. 

One school makes a feature of lantern-slide making by etching on 
gelatine — an occupation which, in view of the enormous develop- 
ment of photographic work of all kinds, may have merits from the 
wage-earning point of view. 
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Drawing seems to be taught in most of the schools, though the 
returns are deficient, and I am unable to give any definite information 
on the schemes by which it is developed. Perhaps more information 
may be gleaned from inspection of the exhibition of school work in 
the adjoining hall. 

Hitherto we have been considering organisation, means and 
methods, exclusively, but have not touched upon the greatest factor 
in all our work, viz., the teacher himself. (Applause.) This is essen- 
tially a case of last, but not least, for I hold strongly that it is the 
teacher who makes the method, and not the method which makes 
the teacher. (Applause.) In my humble judgment far too much 
attention is paid nowadays to the question of method, and far too little 
to the selection, training, and payment of the teacher. (Applause.) 
According to my return there are fifty-two teachers employed in the 
work of educating the deaf of this country — most of whom have been 
trained indeed — but how ? By being tumbled into the workshop and 
told to work ! Now, there is no doubt that if a man goes on trying 
long enough he will — if he has any brains at all — learn the best way 
of doing his work, but he will spoil a good deal of valuable material 
in the process (provided his employer will let him). (Applause.) 
Now, in mercantile affairs the employer takes good care that his 
employee does not get the opportunity of spoiling too much wood, 
but even supposing he does, the loss will amount only to a few coins 
of the realm ; but who can mend the spoilt education of a child ? 
(Applause.) No one. Therefore the first consideration of every 
authority which undertakes the education of the deaf should be the 
character and capability of its teachers. (Applause.) Is that so in 
our country at present ? I am quite sure that teachers will answer 
no — otherwise the pay and the prospects of teachers (the rank and 
file I mean) would be very different to what it is. For, I ask you, 
what are the qualifications you require in your "Teacher of the 
Deaf" ? You want a man, or woman, of high character, well educated, 
conversant with the science and art of teaching children, and fully 
trained in the special knowledge required to deal with the exceptional 
needs of the deaf — (applause) — a special knowledge which is not 
acquired either in one year or two. (Applause.) If such a teacher 
works thoroughly and conscientiously, you may be quite sure that the 
work will take it out of him, that at the end of some few years he 
will begin to ask himself — What is this to lead to ? The reply which 
most men give to this question is, " The Poor's House." (Applause.) 
I hesitate in these days of the suffragettes to name the reply which 
most of the women give — (laughter) — but I see around me many who 
can supply the proper answer. 

Consequently we find that it is extremely difficult to get good 
men to take up the work of educating the deaf, and it is still more 
difficult to keep them. The institutions are the greatest sinners in 
this respect, and though there has been some improvement of late 
years, since the passing of the Act, there is still room for greater 
improvement. In most European countries proper provision is 
made for the training and the payment of teachers, and in every 
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country which I have visited during the past decade I have found 
the staff superior to what we find at home. This ought not to be, 
but it will continue to be until the educational authorities take to 
heart the lesson which I am endeavouring to instil, that it is on the 
quality of the teacher that the quality of the education will ultimately 
depend. (Applause.) 

Scotland being so small a country, and there being so few 
vacancies in our special work, a training college for teachers of the 
deaf alone is out of the question, but we ought to have a fund for 
defraying the expenses of our young men and women during the 
years of training. But here again the individualist method on 
which our education, both general and special, is based, stops the 
way. In Glasgow, for instance, we have done our best to train 
young people for the work, but with what result ? That after they have 
received the training which we had to give them, they have sought 
for and have obtained more lucrative situations in other spheres, and 
we have had to begin our work of training all over again. This 
experience I know is not confined to Glasgow, but is shared by 
other institutions and schools. 

A step in the direction of progress has just been made in the 
unification of the three colleges which have hitherto shared amongst 
them the work of training and examining teachers of the deaf in the 
United Kingdom. The next step is to get the Government to 
insist that in future at least a majority of the teachers in any school 
under Government inspection shall hold this joint certificate. 
(Applause.) 

But such insistence would be a great hardship to the voluntary 
institutions unless Government also undertook to do its share in pro- 
viding us with teachers. We want scholarships, to enable our young 
student teachers to go on to a training college or university after, and 
not, in my humble judgment, before, they have acquired some ex- 
perience in deaf teaching. (Applause.) It would then be possible 
for the Joint Examining Board to insist on a higher standard of 
attainment than has hitherto obtained — and this would inevitably 
tend to send up salaries. And this is the only method by which, 
finally, a better class of teacher can be kept in the work. Pay your 
teachers well — treat them as you treat your ministers, your doctors, 
and your lawyers, or even your skilled artisans — and you will inevit- 
ably raise the tone of the work and ensure the success which we all 
desire for it. (Applause.) 

Personally, I think that a great deal of progress has been made since 
the institution of the N.A.T.D. (Applause.) But there is much yet 
for that body to accomplish before it can rest contented on its 
laurels. Let us work shoulder to shoulder, sinking our individual 
interests in the greatest good of the greatest number, and there can 
be no question that, both in Scotland and in England — for we cannot 
separate the two now, even if we would — the education of the deaf 
will be carried to greater perfection than has been dreamt of by the 
most sanguine of day-dreamers. (Applause.) 

To sum up — what do we need in order to bring our Scottish 
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schools up to the level of those of the most progressive nations by 
whom we are surrounded, and with whom we must compete ? 

We want (i) Thorough national organisation and classification; 
(2) Proper provision for the training, certification, and maintenance 
of special teachers ; (3) We want our deaf children placed in sur- 
roundings which will give their bodies as well as their minds a chance 
of obtaining the fullest development of which they are capable ; (4) 
We want to train them by the best methods, whatever they may be ; 
and (5) We want scholarships for our brightest and best pupils to 
enable them to obtain the benefits of a higher education in common 
with their hearing fellows, an education which experience has 
demonstrated, at Gallaudet College and elsewhere, is quite within 
their capacity if they only get the chance. (Applause.) 

To effect these things, we need the careful organisation of Den- 
mark allied to the enthusiasm for education which is so manifest in 
the United States of America. (Applause.) Shall we appeal in vain? 
We think not. Scotland in the past led the United Kingdom in all 
matters pertaining to education. The people of Scotland only need 
to be convinced that a cause is worthy of support — and then, we feel 
sure, no nation on earth can or will surpass it in the thoroughness 
and zeal with which that cause will be taken up and carried to a 
successful issue. (Applause.) 

Dr Gallaudet — I wish to give the thanks of my colleagues and 
myself to Mr Roorda and Mr Addison for presenting to us this 
morning such clear and full statements of the condition of the deaf- 
mute education in their respective countries. (Applause.) They 
make me blush when I think of my own paper which I read here a 
couple of days ago. Their industry in preparing statistics, in getting 
information, and bringing it forward in such a satisfactory manner, 
makes me feel very much ashamed. But I will try to do better. 
(Laughter.) A word of congratulation to Mr Addison, whom I have 
often met, and who has done me the honour of visiting me in 
Washington. I congratulate him, and Scotland for having him, 
because he has presented so clear and so satisfactory a statement, 
and brought forward such sound views that in my humble capacity I 
am pleased to have the opportunity of commending and sustaining 
these. (Applause.) 

Dr Elliott —Perhaps you will allow me to make a similar 
remark. Mr Addison travelled over the whole region of the deaf- 
mute education, and many of the things he brought forward are 
matters on which we are perfectly unanimous. A few perhaps may 
be open to debate, and we may have a little difference of opinion 
upon them. But at the same time it is quite proper, I think, that in 
a meeting of this kind they should be brought forward in order that 
we may see what are the desiderata of the teachers of the deaf. I 
think we have made marvellous progress, and that being the case I 
think we have every reason to hope that the same rate of progress 
that has been made in the past will be allowed to us in the future. 

A Member — Would Mr Roorda explain what he means by rests 
of hearing? 
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Mr Roorda — Rests of hearing are taken in the most generous 
sense, that is to say, that the pupils can still hear something of the 
words pronounced to them. It sometimes happens that the so-called 
deaf pupil can understand nearly a whole sentence when it is said in 
his ear. Such pupil has considerable rests of hearing. It also 
happens that a pupil can understand only when " a " is said and no 
more. That is a very small rest of hearing. Only when the rests of 
hearing are rather large can they be satisfactorily made use of. Not 
when they are very small. 

Sheriff Scott Moncrieff Penney — Might I suggest the term 
" residuum " of hearing. I think we must all be astonished at Mr 
Roorda's marvellous command of the English language. 

Mr Addison — I thank you very much for your reception of my 
paper. I have put forward as far as I know them the hopes and 
aspirations of the teachers. I hope they will be fulfilled in the early 
future. 

The Chairman — I think I may fairly express your feelings as a 
corporate body in stating how largely indebted we are to Mr Roorda 
and to Mr Addison for the two able papers they have read to us. I 
now proceed to the next matter on the billet, and have to call upon 
Mr Haycock to move the first resolution. 

RECOGNITION OF TEACHERS' QUALIFICATIONS. 

Mr Haycock — The Secretary has asked me to move the first 
resolution as follows : — 

" That in the cases of experienced teachers of the deaf, who 
have proved by their work their value as teachers, and 
who, from their age and general circumstances cannot be 
expected to sit for the Government certificate, there 
should be official recognition by the Board of Education 
and the Scotch Education Department of such teachers." 

In speaking to the resolution Mr Haycock said — Mr Addison in 
summing up his admirable paper said that one of the wants of Scot- 
land — and the statement applies equally strongly to England — is the 
proper provision for the training, certification, and maintenance of 
special teachers. That refers to the future of the profession. The 
purpose of this resolution is to conserve the interests of the teachers 
who have worked in the past, and by whose work the profession 
stands where it does at the present day. Its position is perhaps not 
so high as we hope it will be in the future. Such teachers have done 
the work of the profession in the past, and that they have done it 
well is recognised on all hands, considering the conditions under 
which they have had to work. Amongst such teachers are the 
veterans of the profession, those who have done, under the most 
adverse circumstances, good solid, sterling work, and they include 
the majority of the leaders of our profession, those to whom we look 
to-day for inspiration in the doing of our work. Surely it cannot be 
expected that after working all their lives, at the end of a busy 
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and self-sacrificing life, they should be asked to prepare themselves 
for an examination. For after all what is the object of an examina- 
tion ? — what is the value of an examination ? Its value, I take it, is 
that they shall by means of the work they do in preparing themselves 
be better fitted as teachers. Apart from that, the certificates have 
really little value. But we are asking recognition of those who have 
proved already that they are competent, are successful teachers, and 
I think it is a fair and a just thing — it is bare justice that is being 
asked, for those who have been the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for the profession in the years that have gone by. We might 
also consider for a moment why it is that they are not certificated. 
The answer is very clear. They have not been allowed to present 
themselves for certification. It is only since schools for the deaf were 
placed under Government control, since the passing of the 1891 Act 
in Scotland, that facilities have been obtained for teachers of the 
deaf taking a Government certificate. Prior to that time there were 
teachers who wished most earnestly to take that certificate, and in 
some cases they were told that the only way for taking the certificate 
was to enter a Government school. The schools of course, prior to 
1 89 1, were not under Government control, and only teachers in 
Government schools could take that certificate. Therefore, through 
no fault of their own, they were debarred from taking that certificate 
which has now become necessary for teachers of the deaf if they 
wish to be thoroughly qualified. We must also bear in mind that 
those teachers did not sit down and refuse to do anything to obtain 
that culture necessary for the training of the children placed under 
their charge. Many of them took advantage of the Science and Art 
classes, the continuation classes, local examinations, and Oxford and 
Cambridge Examining Boards — in many ways, as far as it was possible, 
they prepared themselves and improved themselves, and as far as they 
could, qualified themselves for the work which they had in hand. I 
think we are asking, when we ask the Board of Education and the 
Scotch Education Department to recognise such men as thoroughly 
qualified to serve their interests, I think we are asking a very fair 
and a very just thing. (Hear, hear.) I have much pleasure in 
moving this resolution. (Applause.) 

Mr Richardson, Belfast — I have been asked by the Secretary of 
the N.A.T.D. to second this resolution. In the country from which 
I have come, the State pays no attention whatever to the inspection 
of the deaf and dumb, and does not appear to care whether the 
teachers who are occupied in the work of instructing them are 
educated in any way whatever. The conditions, of course, in 
Scotland and England are different. The Education Departments 
there are pressing and requiring that a certain certificate shall be 
obtained by the younger teachers. Mr Haycock has put the argu- 
ment on behalf of the older teachers so strongly, that I do not think 
there is a word left to be said. Many of them have earned grey 
hairs in the service of the deaf and dumb. It is absurd to propose 
that those who have attained this age, and who have spent their lives 
in the service, should submit themselves for an examination in pen- 
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manship, arithmetic, geography, and a few other things which are 
required to successfully pass the Government examination. (Applause.) 
I have the greatest possible pleasure in seconding the resolution. 

Mr Ackers — I should like to say that when the English Act of 
1870 was passed, it was made absolutely essential that every school 
of a certain size should have a certificated teacher in a certain time. 
There was this exception made that old teachers of a certain standard, 
who might prove their qualifications to teach, were exempted from 
the Act, and were allowed to be included as though they were cer- 
tificated teachers. I have not been able to see why teachers of the 
deaf should not have the same justice meted out to them as was 
given to the hearing teachers. (Applause.) 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman — I call upon Mr Story to move the next 
resolution. 

PENSIONS FOR TEACHERS. 

Mr A. J. Story — I beg to move the following resolution : — 

"That owing to the physical and mental strain entailed in 
the efficient education of the deaf, this Conference is 
strongly of opinion that a continuous service of thirty 
years in the case of women, and forty years in the case 
of men, is as much as teachers of the deaf can be ex- 
pected to perform to the fullest advantage of the pupils, 
and that in the interests of the children it is necessary 
that such provision should be made by the State, or the 
local education authority, as will permit of teachers of 
the deaf, after such a service, being able to retire on 
pensions commensurate with the importance of the duties 
they have rendered to the State." 

In speaking to the motion, Mr Story said — The claim of certifi- 
cated teachers to pensions after working-life has been conceded by 
Parliament, though it cannot be said, from the small amount allowed, 
that the justice of the claim has been fully met. The resolution I 
have to propose asks for earlier retirement than at the age of sixty- 
five, at the option of the teacher, after forty years' service in the case 
of men and thirty years in the case of women, on the ground of the 
mental and physical strain involved in the efficient education of the 
deaf; and that the amount of superannuation should be on a scale 
commensurate with the importance of the duties such teachers have 
rendered to the State. Over and above the existing provision for 
certificated teachers, the resolution asks for the lowering of the pen- 
sionable ages in the case of teachers of the deaf; and, because 
of this, a higher annual allowance for each year of recorded service. 
The point on which the whole matter of the resolution rests is, 
therefore, whether there is a greater strain on teachers of the deaf 
than on teachers of normal children. Twenty years ago we find 
teachers frequently testifying to the excessive demands on the 
nervous system resulting from their strenuous life in deaf schools, 
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wherein teachers are not merely instructors, using for their purpose 
a medium which nature has made possible and the home has 
developed, but are, so far as this medium is concerned, teacher 
and parent combined. Every teacher, particularly in residential 
schools, knows by experience the strain of the work. Any 
person wishing to realise it should study Mr J. Bealtie's ex- 
cellent and accurate description of what the teacher of the deaf 
must be, as given in his Braid wood Medal paper in 1899. 
The Royal Commission over twenty years ago found that in 
Germany, " such is the arduous nature of the work, and such is the 
strain on the nervous system, that men are preferred to women as 
teachers." In these days of advancement, with an extended school 
period, expanded curricula, elevated ideals, and more strenuous life 
all the way round, it cannot be expected that the strain spoken of in 
earlier days can become less, but must rather become more severe, for 
the powers of human endurance remain the same, while the demands 
upon them have become more intense. It cannot, therefore, be 
expected in the future, any more than in the past, that teachers will 
generally retain the freshness and vigour demanded by the work up 
to the age of sixty-five. It is said that only 50 per cent, of those 
engaged in normal schools continue as teachers up to the age of 
sixty-five. Can teachers of the deaf, as a class, be expected to do 
any better, if as well? How many men of sixty-five are to-day 
engaged in the work? Probably not six. Is there one woman of 
this age still at work ? I have never known one. Has there ever 
been one ? 

A Member — Yes, Miss Edwards and Madame Houdin. 

Mr Story — I am very glad to hear that, but one swallow does not 
make a summer. Continuing, Mr Story said — If we are to have a 
pension scheme, and Parliament has granted one to those satisfying 
certain conditions, it is absurd to make those conditions so high that 
very few, if any, can realise them. There are about 400 teachers 
of all grades, of whom probably two-thirds are women, now at work 
in our schools. Let us get some idea as to how far past and present 
conditions lead us to hope for the survival of teachers in the work 
to the extent of forty years' service in the ca*e of men, and thirty 
years in the case of women. I have been able to get particulars of 
the ages of 124 assistant men teachers, of whom only four are 
returned as over fifty. There was a dislike on the part of those 
making returns to state more closely the age of those over the age of 
fifty, so that one must from one's own knowledge conjecture those 
of sixty and over. I have not the particulars of the ages of the 
headmasters of twenty-three schools included in the returns. We 
shall certainly be within the mark if we count ten as being fifty or 
over, making fourteen of that age. Of these fourteen not more than 
half, or seven, can have reached or exceeded forty years' service with 
the deaf, and probably this number is too high. We get, therefore, 
only 5 per cent, of men who satisfy the age requirement of the 
resolution. Of 2 2 1 women teachers, only nine are over fifty, so that 
only about 4 per cent, can have reached the thirty years' service of 
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the resolution. These proportions, 5 per cent, for men and 4 for 
women, are instructive, and clearly show that the suggested pension- 
able periods are not too small. On the contrary, it would be 
ridiculous to propose them were it not for the fact that it is • hoped, 
by making the work more attractive and profitable to those who 
undertake it, to induce teachers to continue in it as long as health 
permits ; and even then, allowing for very much in the way of 
improvement, it is very unlikely that from one cause or another, more 
than 25 per cent, will be able to continue in it as long as forty years 
and thirty years respectively in the cases of men and women. The 
prospect would not then be too attractive an inducement to hold 
out to teachers. What happens that so few teachers remain in the 
work to the extent of rendering the periods of service stated in the 
resolution ? Even allowing for the arduous nature of the work, the 
leakage is too great. What is the reason ? The salaries of teachers 
are too small, particularly in residential schools — (applause) — and the 
prospect in after-teaching life too uninviting. These are precisely the 
reasons advanced by Mr J. H. Yoxall as accounting for the present 
failure of elementary sohool teaching to attract suitable candidates, 
and they apply with increased force to the case of teachers of the 
deaf. The establishment of standard qualifications may do much to 
bring about improved status and remuneration ; but, even then, the 
demands and nature of the work must be recognised, and the ulti- 
mate provision for the teacher needs to be made more attractive, 
allowing retirement at a reasonable age on a superannuation allowance 
that permits at least of comfort in old age. The resolution does not 
ask for compulsory retirement after the services stated, which are 
quite as long in duration, and perhaps longer, than the facts and 
conditions justify. Some hardy individuals here and there may do 
more, and let them if they can. We ask that the amount of pension 
should be commensurate with the services rendered by the teachers 
of the deaf to the State. Does the State know the value of these 
services ? Can it be said to know the value of education at all when 
it allows only ten shillings per year to teachers for each year of 
recorded service ? If Dr Elliott were to be rewarded on this princely 
scale, he would receive an allowance of ^25 per year from a grateful 
country for his immense influence in the lives of thousands of deaf 
people. (Laughter.) From this point of view, he would have done 
better had he devoted his undoubted abilities to the police force. 
He would certainly have risen therein as he has in our work, and 
long before now he would have received ^70 or ^80 per year as 
the rightful reward of his services. (Laughter.) There may perhaps 
be a difficulty in differentiating the scale of pensions between teachers 
in deaf schools and those in elementary schools. The special diffi- 
culty and exacting nature of the work could be recognised by allowing 
each year of recorded service in deaf schools to count as one and a 
half in ordinary schools, just as the London County Council recognises 
this officially by an increased rate of payment. I ask the Conference 
to consider the matter raised by the resolution, and to indicate by 
its vote that the special nature of our work is such that we are 
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entitled to at least the means of a living when no longer able to live 
the strenuous life of the teacher of the deaf. This is allowed in 
Finland, Germany, and Denmark, where teachers retire by right 
after thirty years' service, and, if unable to continue teaching as in 
the event of a breakdown in health, after ten or more years' service. 
I have much pleasure in proposing the resolution. (Applause.) 

Mr Haycock— I am highly pleased to have the privilege of 
seconding this resolution, because I, like most of you, I hope, am in 
complete sympathy with it. As Mr Story pointed out, the resolution 
is closely connected with the question of salaries. In fact I do not 
think it can be discussed without reference to that question. I think 
Mr Story omitted to mention that in addition to State aid there 
should be some amount of personal effort in the same direction, so 
that if salaries were raised suitably there would be less difficulty in 
teachers themselves providing for a rainy day or for death. Classify- 
ing the teachers as resident and non-resident, I do not consider their 
position is a very rosy one. Perhaps the position of the non-resi- 
dential teacher is the worst. 1 should say that the great majority of 
them at the end of the year would find it very difficult to show the 
saving of a five or a ten pound note. The residential teachers are in 
a better position, because their expenses during the session are very 
slight, and all they have to provide for is suitable clothing, and the 
very serious expense in the case of holidays. Some of us may provide 
for a break-down or for death in two ways. We may insure our lives. 
I am afraid many of. us find it difficult to do so, and fewer of us still are 
able to provide for the endowment policy. I think as a general rule 
the safest thing is to die — (laughter) — because then our anxiety is at 
an end. (Laughter.) I think we may with perfect justice plead that 
the State should help us in the way suggested by the resolution. 
(Applause.) 

Mr Hansen — I would like to put forward a suggestion regarding 
this important question. I should like to say that if the system you 
establish just now is not satisfactory, it will be very difficult to abolish 
it and substitute a new one. When you are establishing a pension 
system there are two principles to be kept in mind. There is first 
the period principle — the resolution is advocating thirty-five to forty 
years. That is the period system. There is another system — the 
old-age limit — when you are sixty-five or seventy years old you may 
retire on a pension. It seems to me that the old-age limit is the 
better one. In future years you will expect your profession to 
become so attractive that you will be able to induce capable men 
and women to enter it. It would not be fair to men coming from a 
higher school that they should have to serve the forty years before 
they could retire on fuk pension. It would be better that these men 
had served till they were seventy years old, and then they could have 
retired on full pension. In our country the teachers preferred the 
old-age system to the period system. It was arranged that lady 
teachers, when they had reached a certain age, should retire with 
two-thirds of their salaries, and when a male teacher had reached the 
age of seventy, that he might retire with his full pension without 
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regard to the number of years he had served in a special school. 
We have an old-age pension for needy people in the country. That 
happily was passed many years ago. A workman can get an old-age 
pension when he is forty years old. It seems to me rather unfair 
that a teacher of the deaf must serve forty before he can retire on 
his full pension. 

Mr Nicholas — We have already settled in Natal that every 
teacher shall be entitled to claim his retirement and his pension at 
the age of fifty-five years. If he serve thirty years he is entitled to 
claim one-sixtieth of his salary for every year that has been served. 
The Natal Government also settled that every member of the teach- 
ing profession shall pay 3 per cent, of his salary into a superannuation 
fund. 

On being put to the meeting the motion was declared carried. 

Mr Barnes — The following is the suggested list of the Com- 
mittee on International Statistics : — 
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Holland - 
Italy 
Russia 
Australia — 

Queensland 

Victoria 

S. Australia 
Canada - 
New Zealand - 
South Africa - 



1 



j Prof. F. W. Booth, Washington. 

I Prof. A. Fay, Kendall Green, Wash- 



ington. 
Mr A. Hansen, Nyborg. 
Prof. B£langer, Paris. 
M. Dupont, Paris. 
M. Roorda, Groningen. 
Prof. Giulio Ferreri, Rome. 
Mdle. Kulpe, St Petersburg. 



Great Britain and Ireland 



Sir Horace Tozer, Agent-General. 
Mr F. Tait, Director of Education. 
Mr Williams, Director of Education. 
Mr J. Fearon, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Mr G. Hogben, Inspector-General. 
Mr W. H. Nicholas, Natal. 
r Mr B. St John Ackers, (Chairman), 
England. 
Mr Jones, England. 
Mr Fisher, England. 
Mr W. H. Addison, Scotland. 
Mr J. Beattie, Ireland. 
(And Office-Bearers of the N.A.T.D.) 

The above Committee to have power to add members from 
countries not represented at the Conference. 

Mr Barnes at this stage intimated that this report of the Inter- 
national Conference would be published at the modest sum of 2s. 6d. 
each copy, and mentioned that they were asking contributions to the 
guarantee fund. He should be glad to receive from representatives 
some idea of the number of copies they would require. 

Mr Addison — I beg to propose a vote of thanks to our Chairman 
for presiding this morning. It is a very happy sign of the times in 
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connection with our work that we have had such distinguished men 
coming from day to day to preside. Not the least distinguished of 
those who have thus honoured us is our present Chairman, who is 
Professor of Education in the University of Edinburgh. (Applause.) 
You will all admit that he has conducted the business of this morning 
in an extremely proficient manner. We are deeply grateful to him 
for having taken the trouble to come here at this season of the year 
and give us the benefit of his presence. (Applause.) 

Mr Wilkinson — It gives me great pleasure to second the resolu- 
tion. (Applause.) 

The Chairman — When one only does his duty he needs no 
thanks, and it is part of my duty to make myself acquainted with the 
needs of the deaf and dumb. I think it is the duty of every educa- 
tionist in this country to make himself thoroughly acquainted not 
only with the teaching of the deaf-mute, but also of the blind, and 
with all manner of training of the defective. I thank you very warmly 
for your vote of thanks. 

(At the. close of the Session a photograph of the International 
Conference was taken). 



SIXTH SESSION. 

Friday, 2nd August 1907, 9.30 to 11.30 a.m. 

Dr Elliott in the chair. 

Dr Elliott — Although Professor Kirkpatrick, who is expected 
to occupy the chair this morning, has not arrived yet, it is thought 
desirable that we should begin our proceedings at once. Before 
doing so I would like to make a proposal that a complimentary 
telegram be sent to a gentleman who is known by name, if not 
personally, to a large number of the members. He is the most 
distinguished and oldest veteran in the profession. I refer to Mr 
William Sleight. He has been a prominent figure in some of our 
former Conferences, and he has done a very great work for the deaf 
and dumb. In view of the resolution that was passed yesterday, and 
the presumed incompetence — the presumed decrepitude shall I say — 
of those who hold office for thirty or forty years, I may mention that 
Mr Sleight has held office for sixty-five years— (applause) — and still 
he is alive, and still he is useful. (Applause.) I think, taking those 
facts into consideration, it would be a graceful act on our part to 
send that gentleman, whose heart is here and who would be with us 
if it were possible, a telegram of congratulation. (Applause.) 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr A. Sleight — I should like to thank you for this kind act to 
my venerable father. I need scarcely say how much he will appreciate 
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it. He is heart and soul in his work although he is in his ninetieth 
year. (Applause.) 

Dr Elliott — I will now call upon Dr Crouter to give us his 
paper on "The Organisation and Methods pursued in the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution." 

Dr Crouter — Before reading my paper I should like to mention 
that the American Association to promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf was founded by Alexander Graham Bell, a native of this 
city, and a man who has done much to promote the teaching of 
speech to the deaf in all parts of the world. The Association is 
international in its work. Its membership extends throughout 
America and this country, to Asia, to Australia, and we welcome all 
persons interested in the teaching of speech to the deaf to join us in 
what we consider a most laudable enterprise. (Applause.) 

Dr Crouter then read his paper as follows : — 



THE ORGANISATION AND METHODS OF THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND 
DUMB. 

The Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, was founded in 1820. It is the third oldest 
institution for the instruction of deaf children in the United States of 
America, the American School at Hartford, Connecticut, and the 
New York Institution at Washington Heights, New York City, having 
been organised a short time before, the former in 181 7, the latter in 
1 8 18, upon the return of the elder Gallaudet from his memorable 
visit to England and France in quest of information regarding the 
education of the deaf. Like most of the schools for the deaf in New 
England, New York, and Pennsylvania, it is an incorporated or 
chartered institution, its management being vested in a board of 
directors, annually elected by the members of the corporation, mem- 
bership in which is obtainable by any reputable citizen interested in 
the instruction of the deaf upon the annual payment of five dollars, 
or thirty dollars for life membership. Into the hands of this board 
of directors is committed the care and control of all the varied 
interests of the school. By the terms of the charter, they enact or 
cause to be enacted all the rules and regulations for the government 
of the school, appoint all the executive officers and the teaching staff, 
direct and supervise all expenditures of whatever character, authorise 
and approve the courses of study pursued in the various departments, 
have charge of the finances — in short, under the charter, have full and 
complete control of all the many and varied interests of the Institu- 
tion, and are alone responsible to the corporation and to the courts 
of the State for the manner in which they discharge the duties and 
functions of their positions. 

The Institution, therefore, in its direct control and management, 
is not a State or Government institution, nor, excepting in the careful 
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scrutiny by the Auditor-General of the State as to the proper and 
legitimate expenditure of funds appropriated by the Legislature for 
the maintenance and instruction of State pupils, and the supervision 
of the general policy of the school at the hands of the State Board of 
Charities, is there any attempt at political or governmental control of 
any kind. The State, through its successive legislatures, makes 
liberal per capita appropriation for the support of all pupils maintained 
and educated at the State's expense, and through the officials of the 
Auditor-General's office, and of the office of the Board of State 
Charities, sees that the moneys are duly and properly expended. 
The Institution, therefore, in the management and control of its 
affairs, is quite free from what is known as political domination, and 
from those baneful and enervating influences that so often follow in 
the wake of frequent political changes. 

From the date of its first opening the career of the Institution 
has been uninterruptedly prosperous. From a very modest beginning 
in 1820, with one teacher and ten pupils, maintained at a small yearly 
outlay, it has grown in the eighty-seven years of its existence to be 
the largest school of its kind in the world, having at this time 575 
pupils on its yearly roll, a teaching staff in its various departments of 
72 teachers and instructors, a household staff of over 80 officers and 
employees, and a medical and surgical staff of some 16 physicians 
and surgeons, the whole involving a total annual expenditure of 
something over $150,000 on account of maintenance and salaries 
and wages. 

This great prosperity has been owing in very large part to its 
entire freedom from everything savouring of political interference, to 
the wise and liberal terms of its incorporation, to the generous support 
it has at all times received from its patrons and friends, but more 
especially to the wisdom and foresight of its boards of managers, 
among whom have always been numbered many of the most dis- 
tinguished and influential citizens of the city and State, men and 
women of wealth and position in society, who, quite regardless of 
time and labour, have devoted themselves with rare fidelity and self- 
sacrificing devotion to advance the best interests of the Institution, 
and to promote the highest welfare of the unfortunate children whose 
just cause they have so closely at heart. 

The small school of 1820, located in a small crockery store on 
one of the chief thoroughfares of Philadelphia, soon proved quite 
inadequate to its rapidly increasing needs. In 182 1 it was removed 
to more commodious and suitable quarters on the same street, but 
nearer the centre of the city, and again in 1824 was removed to still 
larger buildings at Broad and Pine Streets, at that time quite out in 
the country, which, enlarged from time to time as its necessities 
required, remained the home of the school for nearly seventy years. 
During this long period it continued to grow and to gain in the 
confidence and esteem of the public until, it not being deemed 
practicable nor desirable to further enlarge in the thickly built 
portions of the city, active steps were taken in 1889 to secure a site 
within easy and convenient reach, that should afford ample space for 
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growth and expansion for years to come. The site selected in Mt. 
Airy, a suburb of Philadelphia, comprising some sixty acres of beautiful 
rolling land, was chosen after careful consideration of its advantages 
as a building site, and with due regard to its health fulness, conveni- 
ence to the city, its accessibility to the chief lines of travel of the 
State, and its general adaptability to the purposes of a large school. 

In the spring of 1890 building operations on a large scale were 
commenced, and notwithstanding the numerous obstacles and diffi- 
culties usually involved in such undertakings, the buildings were 
completed and occupied in November 1892. The cost of construc- 
tion and general equipment necessary to occupancy, and including 
the purchase of the land, was considerably over $1,000,000, the 
greater portion of which was met out of the funds of the Institution, 
the State having contributed something less than $100,000 toward 
the total cost. The buildings erected include three department 
buildings devoted to school purposes, a building devoted to trade 
teaching or industrial training, a building devoted to the purposes of 
the heating and lighting department, an infirmary or hospital building 
for the care of the sick, and a small building for refrigeration and 
storage of general table supplies. The original plans contemplated 
the erection of another large building* to contain a general assembly 
hall or auditorium, capable of accommodating the whole school and 
for use on public occasions, a library and museum, board and com- 
mittee rooms, and general administrative offices, also the erection of 
a separate building for gymnasium purposes ; but with the funds in 
hand at the time it was not deemed wise to undertake this additional 
work of construction without substantial aid from the State, or from 
generous friends and patrons of the school. The stone for the 
erection of these remaining structures, taken from the quarry that 
supplied all the material for the buildings now erected, is piled up at 
a convenient spot on the grounds, and only awaits the magic touch 
of some golden hands to bid it arise and assume its proper place and 
proportions beside the halls already completed. 

The general conception of the department buildings, the Primary, 
the Intermediate, and the Advanced, devoted to school and house- 
hold purposes, is the same throughout, though they differ considerably 
in ground plan. Each consists of a central or main building for 
administrative purposes with two wings, one for the boys and the 
other for the girls, containing reading rooms, play-rooms, dormitories, 
&c. Relative to the main or central building, these wings in the 
primary department are fan-shaped, in the intermediate they run 
parallel, while in the advanced they stand at right angles, and all are 
so designed and constructed as to provide the greatest possible 
amount of air and sunlight for their occupants. There isn't a badly 
lighted or badly ventilated room in the whole school. 

With a view to efficiency and harmonious administration, and 
due recognition of the varied interests of a large school, the work of 
the Pennsylvania Institution is carried on in six different departments 
as follows : — the Department of Instruction or Mental Development, 
the Department of Industrial Training or Trade Teaching, the 
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Department of Physical Culture, the Department of Health and 
Sanitation, the Household Department, and the Heating and Lighting 
Department. Each of these departments has its own separate 
quarters and buildings, each is provided with an efficient adminis- 
trative staff, and each is subject to the direction and supervision of a 
chief executive officer, the superintendent, who under the board of 
directors is alone held responsible for the orderly administration and 
proper management of all. The buildings occupied by these several 
departments having been thus briefly described, let us now give our 
consideration to the administration, organisation, and special work 
of each. 

i. The Department of Instruction. 

This department, in which all the others may be said to centre, 
is subdivided into three sections or departments — the primary in 
Cresheim Hall, the intermediate in Wingohocking Hall, and the 
advanced in Wissinoming Hall. 

In the primary department are maintained 180 pupils, divided 
equally as may be into eighteen classes, each having its own teacher. 
A principal, with a teacher-in-charge who acts for her in case of 
absence, has full charge of the educational affairs of the department 
under the superintendent. She supervises the grading and classifi- 
cation of the pupils, the assignment of teachers, the course of study, 
and the morals and discipline to be inculcated. Under the regula- 
tions, she is responsible for the work and discipline of the pupils at 
all times. With the assistance of the teachers of the department she 
conducts and directs all chapel exercises and supervises the simple 
home correspondence of the pupils. She makes requisition upon 
the steward, approved by the superintendent, for all school supplies, 
and prepares a monthly report, stating the condition of the classes 
and class-rooms, the health and progress of the pupils during the 
month that is ended, their needs for the month to come, and any 
suggestions or recommendations which in her judgment might add 
to the progress and general welfare of the pupils constituting the 
department. 

The hours of class-work are from 8.30 to 12.45 daily except 
Sunday, or twenty-five and a half hours per week. The afternoons 
are devoted to games and walks under the immediate care and 
control of hearing officers, known among us as supervisors, and 
whose duties in matters of discipline are planned and directed by 
the principal or her assistant. 

'The methods of instruction pursued are exclusively oral in contra- 
distinction to sign or manual methods. Writing which is common 
to both methods is included. The natural gestures of the entering 
pupils are as rapidly as possible replaced by speech, and as soon as 
the child has acquired a working vocabulary, they are dropped and 
speech alone is relied upon for all purposes of thought expression. 

In the primary department of the school, beginning with the 
lowest or C grade pupils, the beginners, ranging in age from six to 
tenjfyears and comprising all grades and degrees of deafness, the 
following is the course of study usually pursued : — 
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1. Exercises designed to develop the child's powers of observation 
and attention are carefully and assiduously practised until the desired 
end has been attained. 

2. Lip-reading exercises are next taken up and continued until 
the child has an intelligent understanding of a sufficient number of 
commands to enable his teacher and supervisors or caretakers to 
reach him for all common and ordinary purposes without resorting 
to gestures or signs. Variety of work in this connection is found 
very desirable and helpful, and is time well spent, providing simple 
forms be adheied to. 

3. Articulation or the development of English sounds is now 
commenced, both spoken and written forms being used, the former 
always preceding the latter. The elementary sounds are first taught, 
using the Northampton charts, and these are then combined to form 
syllables and words, the utmost care being taken to secure smooth 
tones and accurate and fluent speech. These elementary sounds 
and their combinations are dwelt upon until the pupil has com- 
pletely mastered them. 

4. Aural training. Considerable attention is given to this 
subject through the use of the voice and by means of artificial aids, 
especially Aylsworth's Vibratory Speaking Tube, with the view to 
develop and utilise latent powers of hearing, and to secure better 
and stronger voice. From ten to fifteen minutes daily are given to 
pupils possessed of sufficient hearing to enable them to profit by the 
exercises. 

5. After a considerable vocabulary of spoken and written words — 
familiar nouns or name words and verbs or action words — has been 
acquired, the simple sentence form is introduced both orally and in 
written form. The Barry system of column writing is closely followed 
at this stage, and is found productive of excellent results in impressing 
upon the mind of the child the simple sentence order. This work 
involves the use of the transitive and intransitive verb, the verb with 
one and two subjects, and with one and two objects, also the subject 
with one and two verbs. The declarative, imperative, and interrogative 
forms, the present, past, and future tenses ; the personal pronouns in 
all cases, the more common prepositions, descriptive adjectives, 
and numbers to fifty are taught the first year. Of verbs about 100, of 
nouns, singular and plural forms, about 250, of adjectives about 50, 
of prepositions about 10, and all the personal pronouns are included 
in the vocabulary of the first year. Simple time phrases are also 
taught, and a large number of question forms involving time, place, 
quality, number, and condition. Simple journal and letter work is 
developed, and story work commenced. A good average class by 
the end of the first year has been taught to speak and to read the 
lips, to ask and answer simple questions in an intelligible and 
intelligent manner, to write accurately simple journals and letters 
and stories, and for these purposes has acquired a spoken and 
written vocabulary of three or four hundred familiar words. 

In the B or second year grade the course is continued practically 
as follows : — 

1. A most careful review of the work of the first year, covering 
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point by point all the steps taken during that period, is made immedi- 
ately upon the opening of school in September. The time given to 
this review varies with classes, according to the ability of the pupils, 
but from two to four weeks are usually occupied, and upon its ter- 
mination all necessary re-grading is done before going on with the 
advance work of the year. 

2. The speech or articulation work given includes combinations 
of elementary sounds; secondary spellings as contained in the 
Northampton charts ; the emphasising of points of difference between 
breath, voice, and nasal consonants ; drill on long and short vowels, 
accent, and phrasing ; and the correction of specially defective sounds 
and harsh voices. 

3. Lip-reading to include question work, sentence work, and con- 
nected language and story work is given. 

4. Aural training is continued as during the first year. 

5. The language work is continued and extended along the lines 
of the first year's work. Under nouns, the names of all objects 
coming within the child's personal experiences are given ; under 
verbs, the list of the first year is enlarged, with special drill on the 
present, past, and future tenses. The present progressive is developed 
in action work, which is constantly employed in illustrating the various 
forms of the verb taught ; the uses of prepositions and simple con- 
junctions extended, and a large number of adjectives and adverbs 
added to those taught the first year, so that by the end of the term 
a fair working vocabulary may be said to have been acquired. 
Journal, letter, calendar, and story work is continued, and much 
attention given to the further and fuller development of question 
forms. Number work is continued to include addition and subtrac- 
tion, with simple practical problems, and notation and numeration 
to one hundred. Simple moral lessons suitable for Sunday work are 
taken up and continued through the year. 

The work of the third year or A grade, after a thorough review of 
the second year's work, is conducted as follows : — 

1. Articulation or speech work. Vowel and consonant combina- 
tions are continued; sight-reading, recitations, and conversations, 
with attention to fluency, are daily practised, and much drill in accent 
and phrasing is given. Simple hymns and prayers are recited in 
unison by the class at the opening and closing of each session. 

2. Lip-reading is continued and extended as in the first and 
second years, with special attention to simple story telling by the 
teacher, and to conversation between teacher and pupils and among 
the pupils themselves. 

3. Aural training is continued. 

4. Written language work is continued as in the previous year. 
The names of the different trades taught and tools used in the trade- 
teaching department, the names of ordinary kitchen utensils and of 
table ware, the names of articles of apparel in general use, the names 
of different parts of the body, and of simple articles of furniture are 
carefully taught. The present and past progressive forms of the verb 
and the simple infinitive are given, with special drill on to say, to ask. 
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and to tell in both direct and indirect form. Careful instruction is 
also afforded in the use of will and would, shall and should, and can 
and could. Action work and column writing are continued for pur- 
poses of illustration and correction of verbal forms. The list of 
prepositions is again extended, with special drill on before and behind, 
above and below, over and under, in and into, with and without, and 
inside and outside. The comparative form of adjectives is taken up, 
adverbs extended, and the conjunctions if, because, and or carefully 
taught. Calendar work as in the second year is continued, the use 
of the clock taught, and a large number of time phrases given. 
Journal, letter, and story work and chart reading are carefully and 
persistently continued in both oral and written form, and consider- 
able attention given to picture reading. 

5. Number work is continued as in B grade with multiplication 
and simple division added. Practical problems involving both rules 
are given, and notation and numeration continued to one thousand. 
Accuracy and rapidity are insisted upon in all number work at this 
period. 

6. Elementary lessons in geography, mostly oral, are given with 
modelling in clay this year. Sunday-school work and chapel service 
receive attention as in the previous years. 

During the term two examinations on the ground covered are 
conducted ; the first by the superintendent personally, the second by 
the principal of the department aided by the teachers. These 
examinations are both oral and written as to form, and are given 
with the view to discover the accuracy and thoroughness with which 
the teacher has performed her work as well as to ascertain the extent 
of the pupils' powers of speech and lip-reading and ability to use 
written English. 

I have thus given in considerable detail a fair outline of the work 
of the primary department for three years, and covering three grades 
of work. With us much importance is attached to this stage of the 
teacher's work. If these first steps be carefully, skilfully, and 
accurately taken, the future progress of the child is practically 
assured; if, on the other hand, there be error and halting and 
blundering at this vital period, the whole future development of the 
child will be more or less frustrated, perhaps irretrievably blasted. 
Having successfully passed the three years of his initiatory work in 
the primary department, the pupil is now promoted to the inter- 
mediate department for further instruction. Should he for any 
reason fail to reach the required standards of proficiency, he has to 
remain a fourth and perhaps a fifth year before achieving this desired 
advancement. Usually, however, the course is covered in three years. 

2.*The Intermediate Department. 

In the intermediate department there are maintained 160 pupils 
(sometimes a few more, sometimes a few less), divided into sixteen 
classes according to their standing, each class having its own teacher, 
and all under the general direction and supervision of a principal as 
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in the primary department. As the general organisation is so very 
similar in the two departments, it will not be necessary to refer at 
length to the duties of the various officers and teachers, nor to the 
grading of the classes, as it would be but a repetition of what has 
already been said touching those points. I may say, however, that 
for convenience sake it is found advisable to observe different hours 
of school work, there being in this department two sessions, one 
from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m., and from 2.15 to 4.15 p.m. for five days each 
week. Saturday is given up to recreation. In addition, the pupils 
have one and a half hours — 8 to 9.30 in the morning — for preliminary 
training in the trade-teaching department, thus devoting in all six and 
a half hours daily to the serious business of school and shop work. 
These hours, it is believed, are sufficiently taxing to children ranging 
from nine to fifteen years of age. The pupils enter this department 
with their powers of speech and speech-reading fairly well developed. 
They also come with a goodly stock of words — of verbs, nouns, pro- 
nouns, adjectives, adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions — which 
they are able to combine, in written as well as oral form, into sen- 
tences of declarative and interrogative construction, enabling them to 
converse on simple topics, and to compose journals, letters, and 
stories of a simple character. They are now able to take a fresh 
start, and to prepare by three or four years of hard work for pro- 
motion to the advanced department, the summit of their ambition, 
and to aid and direct them in their laudable purpose a three years' 
course of intermediate work has been carefully laid out for them as 
follows : — 

First Year or C Grade Work. 

A. Speech and Lip-reading. 

1. Breathing exercises. 

2. Exercises to give control of the tongue. 

3. Review of all consonant and vowel sounds singly. 
1^ 4. Work on difficult combinations of sounds. 

5. Exercises to perfect the non-voiced sibilant consonants. 

6. Exercises to perfect front vowels. 

7. Exercises to perfect the final shut-voiced consonants. 

8. Exercises to give continuity of voice and smoothness of 
speech. 

9. Aural training. 

B. Language Work. 

1. Review of principles presented in primary grades. 

2. The progressive form of verbs. 

3. The infinitive as direct object. 

4. The infinitive expressing purpose. 

5. Compound sentences, using and, but, and because. 

6. Classification of nouns. 

7. Indirect quotations. 

8. The indefinite grammatical subject. 

9. Ordinal numbers. 
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10. The potential form of the verb. 
1 j . The imperative form of the verb. 

1 2. Adverbs and adverbial phrases. 

1 3. Adjective phrases. 

14. Comparative form of adjectives. 

15. Comparative form of adverbs. 

C. Number Work. 

1. Primary work reviewed and extended to include long 

division. 

2. Rapid mental work. 

3. Written problems involving the use of the four simple rules. 

4. Notation and numeration to thousands. 

5. Roman numerals to one hundred. 

D. Geography Work. 

1. Points of the compass. 

2. Plan drawing. 

3. Naming familiar places and finding their directions from the 

school. 

4. Finding direction and distance of pupils' homes from the 

school. 

5. Meaning of such words as city, town, village, state, capital, 

farm, mine, mill, to raise, &c. 

6. Naming principal towns, rivers, and mountains in Penn- 

sylvania. 

E. Drawing. Mechanical and free-hand, and simple work in clay- 

modelling. 

Second Year or B Grade Work. 

A. Speech and Lip-Reading. 

1. Breathing exercises. 

2. Exercises to give control of the tongue. 

3. Exercises to perfect voiced sibilant consonants. 

4. Work on difficult combinations of vowels and consonants. 

5. Exercises to increase smoothness of speech. 

6. Exercises in accent. 

7. Special work on pronunciation of names occurring in geo- 

graphy work. 

8. Aural training. 

B. Language Work. 

1. Review of principles presented in C Grade. 

2. Special work on adverbial phrases and the comparative form 

of adjectives and adverbs. 

3. Compound sentences with so as the connective. 

4. Indirect quotations. In this grade the principles given in 

the preceding one are dwelt upon and elaborated. Much 
time is spent in encouraging their use in original com- 
position work of pupils. 
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C. Number Work. 

i. Thorough review and drill on four rules. 

2. Oral and written problems. 

3. Exercises in notation and numeration, and Roman numerals. 

4. Work involving the use of U.S. money. Much time is 

devoted to the language used in problems, such words 
and phrases as the following receiving special attention : — 
To buy, to sell, to pay for, to give for, to cost, to be 
worth, to get for, more than, less than, larger than, cheap, 
expensive, cents worth of, &c. 

D. Geography Work. 

1. Geography of Pennsylvania, including much composition 

work on products, &c, of the State. 

2. General outline geography of neighbouring States. 

3. General outline geography of the United States, with com- 

position work on products, &c, of different parts of the 
country. 

4. Globe work. Grand divisions of land and water, climate, 

&c. 

E. Drawing. Same as in the previous year. 

Third Year or A Grade Work. 

A. Speech and Lip-Reading. 

1. Breathing exercises. 

2. Exercises to give control of the tongue. 

3. Exercises on front vowels. 

4. Exercises on short vowels. 

5. Exercises to increase smoothness and fluency of speech. 

6. Exercises on difficult combinations of sounds. 

7. Conversations and story-telling. 

8. Aural training. 

B. Language Work. 

1. Review of principles given in C and B grades. 

2. The passive voice of verbs. 

3. Verbal nouns. 

4. The superlative form of adjectives. 

5. The superlative form of adverbs. 

6. The relative pronouns. 

7. Direct quotations. 

C. Number Work. 

1. Addition, subtraction, multiplication, long and shbrt division 

reviewed. 

2. U.S. money with practical problems. 

3. Such phrases as the following are taught : — Yard of, quart 

of, pound of, &c. 

4. Notation and numeration completed. 
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D. Geography Work. 

1. Geography of the United States in detail. 

2. Geography of North America. 

3. Geography of Europe. 

4. Definitions of natural divisions of land and water, &c. 

5. Map drawing. 

E. History Work. History of the United States, chiefly in bio- 

graphical sketches of prominent historical characters. 

F. Drawing. Same as in previous years with some attention to 

crayon sketching. 

Sunday-school work, an hour from 9 to 10, is conducted by the 
teachers of each grade ; and chapel services, morning and afternoon 
of each Sabbath, conducted in turn by the teachers and principal, 
constitute an important and regular part of the educational and 
moral training of the department. 

It is difficult to give more than a suggestion of the language work 
done in our intermediate classes, for the actual teaching of language 
in these grades is accomplished in the main by informal work, of 
which no accurate record can be kept, while formal exercises are 
given principally to test its results. 

Informal work includes conversations between teachers and 
pupils, letters, journals, stories ; the incidental teaching of language, 
which must be a part of every lesson in geography, history, or 
arithmetic ; and supplementary reading, which may add so much to 
a deaf child's store of language while swelling his fund of general 
information. 

Under the head of formal language work may be placed action 
work, drill work on all the verb forms used, drill on interrogative and 
negative sentence forms, drill on comparative and superlative forms 
of adjectives and adverbs, filling in blanks in elliptical sentences with 
the different parts of speech required, construction of sentences using 
words assigned for that purpose ; drill, in fact, on every part of speech 
and every sentence form pupils have been led to use in their informal 
work. 

Composition work is made a prominent feature in the language 
work of all intermediate grades. Ability to readily and correctly use 
in such exercises the words and sentence forms they have been taught 
is taken as the final proof of our pupils' mastery of them. 

Many books are provided for the use of intermediate pupils, and 
reading is encouraged in a variety of ways, but no text-books in 
language are used by them in their school work. All language 
lessons are prepared for them by their teachers, and hectograph 
copies are placed in their hands, one by one, as their need requires. 
These lessons are preserved by the pupils, and page by page a book 
is formed of them, which, at the end of the year, gives them a fairly 
complete record of the formal work they have done. The book of 
lesson pages, which is submitted for your examination, was selected 
from books used by pupils during the school year just ended, and 
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may give you some idea of some of the formal work done in the 
three intermediate grades. 

As in the primary department, examinations, oral and written, 
are conducted twice each term in the classes of this department. 
And at the end of the course, if the pupil has made satisfactory 
progress, he is promoted to the advanced department. Our next 
step, therefore, will be to give an outline, grade by grade, of the 
work of that department. 

3. The Advanced Department. 

The pupils of the advanced department, somewhat more than 
140 in number, are divided into fourteen classes, graded as follows : — 
five classes in the C or lowest grade, five in the B grade, and four 
in the A or highest grade. 

Special teachers are provided for the branches taught in each 
grade, the classes rotating from room to room for that purpose. A 
special teacher in voice training is provided for the speech work, 
a special teacher for the arithmetic, one for the language, and so on. 
This specialising of work is found to be very helpful ; in particular 
it enables a teacher to concentrate his energies upon one or two 
branches instead of attempting to cover a large number. A teacher 
of history and geography, allied topics in a measure, by devoting all 
his time and thought to those two branches of study, is enabled to 
do more effective work than he could do if he were to attempt to 
cover language, arithmetic, grammar, and other branches at the same 
time with a smaller number of pupils, or even with one class. In 
the one case he is a specialist doing special work, in the other he is 
a general teacher covering all the branches of the curriculum. We 
find the specialised form of work, in the more advanced grades, more 
effective. The only loss entailed by the system may be said to be 
a moral one — it is difficult for a teacher teaching forty deaf children, 
divided into four groups of ten each, for an hour or more each day, 
to secure and maintain those close and intimate personal relations 
that result when he has a single group under his care and instruction 
all the time. This loss, admittedly an important one, is believed to 
be in part if not fully compensated for by the increased advantages 
of an intellectual character afforded by the rotating plan. 

The following is an outline, grade by grade, of the course pursued 
in the advanced department : — 

The C Grade. 

1. Voice Training and Lip -Reading. — Breathing exercises to 
improve the quality of the voice by giving it smoothness and strength ; 
work with the drill charts as in the intermediate grades ; syllabification 
as an aid to better pronunciation; teaching the English alphabet; 
reading with a view to greater fluency, phrasing and emphasis, concert 
work, questions, sentences, conversation and stories as exercises in 
lip-reading. 
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2. Aural Training, — The use of the speaking tube continued as 
an aid to tone production and voice training in all cases where there 
is sufficient hearing to profit by it. 

3. Language, — Thorough review of intermediate work ; drill on 
adverbial conjunctions, relative pronouns, and the perfect tense of 
the verb ; also drill on direct and indirect discourse, and in the use 
of ordinary idiomatic forms and phrases ; imaginary letters, stories 
and conversations; journal work, and original compositions. A 
constant effort is made to secure an easy idiomatic command of 
simple English forms. 

4. Arithmetic, — Thorough review of intermediate work, and drill 
on the four rules and U.S. money completed ; denominate numbers 
and simple fractions begun ; solution of simple problems involving 
all principles previously taught, orally and by writing ; notation and 
numeration, Arabic and Roman, completed ; daily drill in arithmetical 
language forms and phrases. 

5. History of the United States, — Manuscript lessons and simple 
text-book used ; historical biography continued ; questions, composi- 
tions on ground covered from early discoveries to the beginning of 
the War of the Revolution. 

6. Geography, — The natural divisions of the earth's surface ; 
North America, its climate, its inhabitants, and productions; its 
river and mountain systems, its chief cities and towns, and their 
locations. Map work and map drawing. 

7. Drawing, — Continued as in the intermediate department; 
sketching from nature ; designing begun. 

8. Sunday-School and Sunday Work, — Old Testament characters 
historically studied; chapel service of psalms, prayers, selected 
readings and hymns, the pupils taking part orally with the teacher 
or superintendent in charge. 

The B Grade. 

1. Voice Training and Lip-Reading, — Breathing exercises con- 
tinued as in C grade ; difficult combinations in words, phrases, and 
sentences; accent, emphasis, reading aloud to secure fluency and 
force, hymns, psalms, and prayers in concert; syllabification, dia- 
critical markings for long, short, and obscure vowels, oral spelling 
lessons; combining words, phrases, and sentences, to secure more 
exact lip-reading and story-telling and conversation for the same 
purpose. 

2. Aural Training, — The use of the speaking tube continued as 
in C grade. 

3. Language, — The use of connectives ; drill on all tenses of the 
verb in both active and passive voice ; the more difficult forms of 
direct and indirect discourse; drill on relatives and idiomatic phrases 
continued ; story work from lip-reading ; character sketches from 
history ; readings from papers and books condensed ; letter writing 
and composition exercises. 
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4. Arithmetic. — Work of C grade reviewed; denominate numbers 
and fractions of all kinds, including decimals, thoroughly taught; 
practical problems, oral and written. 

5. History of the United States. — Work of C grade reviewed ; 
text-book and manuscript lessons continued to the end of the 
War of the Revolution ; compositions and sketches required, and 
side readings introduced. 

6. Geography. — Review of C grade work ; South America and 
Europe studied; climate, natural productions, the inhabitants and 
their industries ; river systems and mountain ranges ; chief cities and 
towns ; map drawing ; written and oral reviews of work. 

7. Physiology. — Study of the bones as the frame-work of the body; 
action and structure of the muscles ; the skin and its uses ; digestion 
and absorption ; the blood and organs of circulation ; the nervous 
system ; the special senses. All work oral and then written. 

8. Drawing. — Same as in C grade. 

9. Sunday-School Work and Sunday Services. — New Testament 
stories, the life of Christ, Sunday services and readings, same as in 
C grade. 

The A Grade. 

1. Speech Training and Lip -Reading. — Special attention to voice 
defects; readings aloud to strengthen the speech organs; concert 
work; accent, emphasis; syllabification, the use of diacritical marks; 
daily exercises in lip-reading through recitations and lectures on 
stated topics. 

2. Aural Training. — Use of hearing tubes continued as in C 
and B grades. 

3. Language. — Review of work of B grade, drill work to correct 
faults of expression, the study of the verb, and of the proper use of 
connectives, an extended course of reading ; composition work to 
secure fulness and accuracy of expression, grammar to secure logical 
and grammatical correctness in the use of language, diagraming, 
analysis and parsing, and with the older pupils paraphrasing ; litera- 
ture for the most advanced class, using as a text-book Richardson's 
" Familiar Talks in English Literature." 

4. Arithmetic. — Work of the B grade reviewed; percentage, 
interest, and discount ; proportion, simple and compound ; partner- 
ship ; stocks and bonds ; exchange ; partial payments ; measurement 
of solids and liquids ; square and cube root ; business forms ; book- 
keeping by single entry; algebra begun; problem work on all 
principles taught. 

5. History of England. — Completed. Examinations and reviews, 
oral and written. 

6. History of the United States. — From end of Revolutionary 
War to present time, with examinations and reviews, both oral and 
written. 

7. Geography^ physical and political, finished. 
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8. Nature Work. — The study of natural phenomena, such as 
rain, hail, snow, dew, frost, clouds, &c. ; also some study of the 
fixed stars and constellations of the winter sky, and two of the planets, 
the latter with the telescope ; the study of native trees, plants, and 
flowers, grains, vegetables, and fruits, and insect and animal life. 

9. Physiology. — Blaisdell's "Our Bodies and How we Live," 
taking up in more extended form the work of B grade and adding 
the throat and voice, contagious and infectious diseases, bacteria, the 
care of the sick-room, aids in accidents and emergencies. Coloured 
plates showing the organs and their relations are exhibited and ex- 
plained. Written tests are made of the pupils' knowledge as the 
work progresses. 

10. Physics Commenced. — General and specific properties of 
matter, motion and force, attraction of molecular forces, attraction 
of gravitation, laws of falling bodies, the pendulum, &c. &c, follow- 
ing Steele's "Popular Physics." 

n. Civil Government. — The general functions of government, 
the various departments of the Federal government, including the 
rights of franchise, State government, local government of the county, 
city, and town. Also general outline of government in foreign coun- 
tries. 

12. Drawing. — Mechanical and architectural, designing, colour- 
ing, and crayon work, also the use of the camera. 

13. Sunday-School Work. — The study of the New Testament, 
with lectures on morals and manners. 

14. Chapel Services. — On week-days, short lectures before school- 
hour in the morning by the superintendent, and in the evening after 
study-hour by the teachers, on moral and secular subjects. On 
Sundays, in the morning by the teachers; in the evening, by the 
superintendent, when addresses are given on Scriptural topics only, 
and a formal chapel service is conducted. The pupils join orally in 
both week-day and Sunday chapel services. 

Six years are given for the completion of the course in the 
advanced department, thus making with three years in the inter- 
mediate and three years in the primary department a complete 
course of twelve years' work. Sometimes, as in the case of semi- 
mutes, less time is required. To this outline of work, full as it 
already is, by recent action of the authorities of the school, the 
following studies are to be added in the near future: — algebra 
through quadratics, geometry, physics completed, and Latin grammar 
and composition, and two books of Caesar. These branches are to 
be added to enable pupils desiring it to enter High Schools for the 
Hearing or Gallaudet College in Washington, the entrance require- 
ments to that institution having recently been raised. This will 
probably require the addition of two years more of study, fourteen in 
all, in which to complete the full course — four in the primary, four 
in the intermediate, and six in the advanced department. 

As in the case of the two lower departments, examinations are 
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conducted twice each term in the advanced department, at mid-term 
by the superintendent personally when he examines every class in 
the school, intellectual and industrial departments alike, and at the 
end of the school-year by the teachers themselves under his 
direction. 

The hours of school-work in the advanced department are from 
8 a.m. to 1 p.m. daily except Saturday, the hours of evening study 
are from 7.15 to 8.30 p.m. for the younger pupils, from 7.15 to 9, 
including chapel lecture, for the older ones. Retiring hour for the 
department is 10 o'clock. 

Pupils coming from the intermediate to the advanced department 
have been at school six or more years. They have been taught the 
simpler sentence forms, affirmative, negative, and interrogative, the 
asked, said, and told constructions, and direct and indirect discourse. 
They have also been introduced to the relative and adverbial con- 
structions and to the perfect tenses of the verbs. 

The work of the lowest, the C grade, in the advanced department 
is directed to establishing more securely what the pupils already 
know; to extending their knowledge of complex constructions by 
the introduction of the more difficult adverbial connectives, as since % 
until, unless, and so that ; and to familiarising them with the forms of 
the verb through exercises in conjugation and their use in sentences 
as occasion arises. 

Much work is done in direct and indirect discourse, not only for 
the purpose of enabling the pupil to change readily from one to the 
other of these forms and to use them correctly, but also because of 
the opportunities afforded for the introduction of colloquial expres- 
sions employed in -everyday conversation. The pupils ask questions 
and the teacher answers them, using such language as naturally 
presents itself; then the pupils change both the question and the 
answer to the indirect form. They are also given for the evening 
study-hour hectographed questions, statements, and short conversa- 
tions to be rewritten in the indirect form, thus keeping before them 
correct conversational forms. These exercises are also utilised in 
teaching the verbs. 

In teaching the relative pronouns and adverbial conjunctions the 
instructor relies more upon familiarising the pupils with them through 
constant use than upon mere sentence drill. 

Journals are written on the wall slates and the corrections are 
made orally, a member of the class putting them into writing. About 
once in two weeks the journals are marked and copied into books. 
In making the corrections, not merely grammatical exactness is con- 
sidered, but conformity to ordinary usage also, and it is the constant 
endeavour to promote variety and naturalness of expression. The 
teacher does not hesitate to introduce any form of the verb or any 
idiom or construction necessary to her purpose. 

Letter work is mostly individual, it being corrected in school with 
the pupil beside the teacher, who is thus able to assist him in his 
peculiar difficulties. Occasionally letters are written on the wall 
slates and treated as are the journals. 
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In story work, the aim is not so much to present new language 
as to enable the pupil to sense the story as a whole. - - 

To cultivate the imagination, the pupils are sometimes called 
upon to write imaginary conversations, letters, &c. 

The geography and history lessons, especially the latter, are 
utilised in teaching language. Pupils are required to reproduce them 
upon the wall slates, and they are corrected orally. Originality of 
expression is encouraged and mere memorising is frowned upon. 
The idioms taught are appropriated and employed in conversations 
with the pupils. 

The work in B grade, to which the pupils pass from C, includes 
constant drill upon the connectives, the tenses of the verbs, and the 
more difficult forms of direct and indirect discourse. The office of 
the passive voice is made clear ; the vocabulary of colloquial expres- 
sions is enlarged by use, and by drill ; terms descriptive of the use 
of things, parts of things, direction and location, bodies of people, 
divisions of an army, &c, are taught ; such interrogative forms as — 
How long . . . since . . . ? What is the difference between . . . ? 
What will happen . . . ? &c, are given, also contrasting adjectives, 
verbs, adverbs, &c. Application of these principles and forms is 
made in connected language exercises, including letter and journal 
writing ; stories reproduced from books or from lip-reading ; descrip- 
tions of pictures, buildings, rooms, and objects ; important events ; 
character sketches and geography sketches — a rksum'e of the ground 
covered in history and geography or based upon oral lessons given 
by the teacher. Information lessons are given upon animal and 
plant life, manners and customs of different nations, the forms of 
religion, the various religious denominations, manufacturing indus- 
tries — cotton, wool, linen, silk, &c. All explanation or discussion of 
the lesson is oral. The pupil's knowledge of correct interrogative 
forms and the use of the connectives is tested by having him write 
questions to fit answers given by the teacher. Much language teach- 
ing is done in connection with history, geography, and physiology 
work, especially in giving a knowledge of the proper terms for classi- 
fying, comparing and contrasting events, persons, and things. 

In the A grade, the most advanced, the language work is arranged 
to cover systematically a period of four years. It includes drill work, 
reading, composition, grammar, and literature. 

Drill exercises are employed to correct faults in expression that 
are common to the pupils of a class ; to direct the pupils' attention 
strongly to such forms and constructions as it is desired they shall 
master through their reading and composition work ; and also as a 
means of developing a consciousness of the laws of language, the 
practice, as given in the lower grades, being re-enforced by explana- 
tion of the reason for and purpose of a particular form or construc- 
tion, in order that the pupil may have a rule for determining for 
himself the correctness of his language. In the lowest class of the 
grade, the subjunctive and potential moods are taught, and the verb, 
in all its tenses, voices, moods, persons, and numbers, is carefully 
reviewed, also participial and infinitive constructions, the philosophy 
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of the forms being carefully explained, especially as regards the 
co-ordination of the tenses ; and in all future composition work the 
pupil is referred, when correcting his mistakes in verbs, to the rule 
he has violated. This work, and a corresponding drill on sentence 
forms — simple, complex, and compound; declarative, interrogative, 
imperative, and exclamatory — is preliminary to the introduction of 
technical grammar, the grammatical terms being employed as occasion 
demands, but no definitions being given. In this drill work, the pupil 
is required to give in his illustrative sentences some thought or fact 
worth repeating, drawing on the knowledge he has gained through 
his studies, lectures, or readings. 

In this grade much attention is paid to cultivating in the pupils a 
taste for reading, not only for the present advantages in language 
teaching, but that they may be prepared to continue by this means 
their education after leaving school, and to enjoy the intellectual 
stimulus and pleasure to be found in books. There is in the school- 
room a good-sized library of stories for young people and standard 
works of fiction, besides which they may draw from the general 
library of the school. They are required to read at least one book 
of average size a week, and after returning it, to give an abstract of 
what they have read as a composition exercise. This book each 
pupil may choose for himself, but those who have difficulty with 
colloquial language .are urged to take out the simpler stories of home 
life, and as they advance they are encouraged to read standard works 
and books of travel, history, biography, science, &c. The pupils 
have reading-rooms well supplied with papers and magazines, and 
they are expected to keep posted on topics of the day. 

There is also a series of books for required reading by the classes, 
beginning with a rather simple collection of stories for children, and 
each successive book being more difficult than the preceding one in 
thought and language. The pupil having read any one of these 
books understanding^, will be prepared to enjoy and profit by any 
other book of which it is a type, and will be able to take up the next 
more difficult one of the series. Each pupil has a copy of the book 
his class is studying, and he is required to read a certain part of it in 
study-hour, and afterwards to reproduce it in condensed form in his 
own language. These books also form subjects of discussion in 
class, and suggest many short talks by the teacher that excite their 
interest in reading and add to their store of information. The series 
is as follows, beginning with the simplest and following the order in 
which they are usually given to the classes : — " Old Greek Stories " ; 
Kingsley's "Greek Heroes"; Hawthorne's "Wonder Book"; Haw- 
thorne's " Biographical Stories"; Hawthorne's " Grandfather's Chair"; 
" Robinson Crusoe " ; " Swiss Family Robinson " ; " Adventures of 
Ulysses," by Lamb ; " The Pilgrim's Progress " ; Plutarch's " Lives " ; 
" Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin " ; " Knickerbocker Stories," 
by Irving ; " Tales from Scottish History," in Prose and Verse, includ- 
ing selections from Scott and others; "Tales of Chivalry," from 
Scott ; " Poems of Knightly Adventure," including selections from 
Tennyson, Macaulay, Arnold, and Lowell. 
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The composition work is planned to develop intelligence and 
impart knowledge, as well as to give practice in language, and is 
graded, as regards difficulty of subject and manner* of treatment 
required, according to the advancement of the class and (when 
necessary) of individuals. There is reproduction from stories or 
short lectures given orally by the teacher ; a brief abstract of the 
evening or morning chapel lecture is required each day ; the news- 
papers furnish material for reproduction by the lower classes, and for 
discussion of current topics by the more advanced ; the lesson in the 
book for required reading, and the books read weekly, are reproduced 
in brief* subjects are assigned that necessitate original arrangement 
and expression of knowledge acquired through the past years' study of 
history, geography, and nature work; there are compositions descriptive 
of places visited ; narratives of experiences, real or imaginary ; news 
notes for the school paper ; imaginary conversations for practice in 
colloquial forms. In the higher classes there are short compositions 
on abstract subjects, the pupils having been prepared for such work 
by short talks on these subjects by the teacher; and pupils are 
assigned subjects that require research and study that may cover a 
considerable period of time. Social and business forms of correspond- 
ence are taught the highest class. The endeavour is to develop 
the pupil's powers of thought and expression along as many lines and 
to as great an extent as possible; to teach him particularly the 
language needed for daily intercourse, and which cannot be given 
through the ordinary thought studies; and to co-ordinate all the 
subjects of study in the school course by bringing them into close 
association through this composition work. The papers are corrected 
out of school, or while the pupils are engaged with other work. Mis- 
takes common to a class are placed upon the slates and explained, 
and, if it seems necessary, are drilled upon. Individual errors are 
corrected, and the pupil is required to memorise the correct sentence 
and rewrite it. 

The study of technical grammar is introduced in the second or 
third class of the grade, according to the advancement made. No 
text-book is used. We begin with the verb, whose forms and pro- 
perties the pupils have learned through the preliminary work already 
described. Pupils are led to construct their own definitions of the 
grammatical terms from this knowledge, and their first crude attempts 
are gradually moulded into exact scientific definitions. This exercise 
develops forms of reasoning and expression that are very helpful as a 
foundation for other logical studies if the pupil is to take a high 
school or college course. The definitions may not be written down 
to be memorised, but the pupil must be able to give them at any 
future time, or go back and reason them all out again. This is to 
develop that form of memory depending upon understanding and 
reasoning, and to ensure that the pupil always shall understand and 
not merely repeat by rote. From verbs we pass to other parts of 
speech, to phrases and clauses, and the class is gradually initiated 
into the mysteries of parsing and analysis. This method has proved 
most effective in teaching the subject, and gives valuable mental 
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discipline. At all points the grammar work is co-ordinated with 
language instruction by requiring original illustrative sentences, and 
with the other thought studies by insisting that these sentences shall 
deal with some subject of interest and importance. In the early 
stages the instruction is wholly oral, but later, exercises in analysis 
and parsing and paraphrasing are assigned for the evening study-hour. 
The most advanced work is chiefly analysis of involved and inverted 
sentences by diagrams showing the relation of the words, phrases, 
and clauses to one another. This directs the pupil's attention to the 
construction of the sentence, makes clearer the thought, and enables 
him to read more understanding^ and to use better language. 

The work in literature varies according to the capacity of the class, 
and sometimes of the individuals composing it. With some it may 
be merely an extension of the required reading, the books being 
selected according to the understanding of the individual members 
of the class. Thus one pupil may be reading Shakespeare or the 
" Idylls of the King" and another Longfellow or Hawthorne. When 
the class is such as to make it possible, there is a regular course 
beginning with the simpler selections from American and English 
poets and prose writers, which are read and discussed in class so as 
to develop an understanding and appreciation of literary form. This 
is followed by a history of English Literature, beginning with Beowulf 
and coming down as far as may be possible. The text-book is 
Richardson's "Familiar Talks in English Literature," and, supple- 
menting it, one or more works by or extracts from each author is 
read and discussed. Little is made of the life of the writer, and 
much of his books and their relation to and influence upon the time 
in which he lived. 

In all the grades of this department, and particularly in the most 
advanced, but little dependence is placed upon mere drill, the aim 
being to make the acquirement of language a natural process by 
developing thought through language, and requiring of the pupil at 
all times original expression in which he will employ the words and 
phrases familiar to him, with such new ones as may be necessary. 
Thus, in every lesson and exercise, he is rehearsing the old and 
adding to it something new. The skill of the teacher is depended 
upon to present first those thoughts and forms of expression most 
essential, and to so systematise the work that it will proceed regularly 
and smoothly from the simple to the more complex, and from the 
known to the unknown, as rapidly as may be consistent with 
thoroughness and completeness of assimilation. 

The course of study that has been given covers the work of 484 
of the 505 pupils now under oral instruction in our school. The 
remaining 21 pupils, constituting two classes, are taught by manual 
methods. These are pupils who, having failed to make satisfactory 
advancement under oral methods, have been placed under manual 
methods, in the hope that by giving all their time to the various 
branches taught they might be able to do more and better work. 
For the most part these hopes have seldom been realised. These 
unfortunate children constitute a group or class, found in all schools, 
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much below normal in mental capacity, and are usually incapable of 
any satisfactory development whatever method of instruction may be 
pursued. The means employed by us include kindergarten devices, 
pictures, models of various kinds, natural gestures, the manual 
alphabet, and writing. The course is restricted to very simple 
language forms, to very simple number work, and to a very little 
work in geography and historical story for those most advanced, 
perhaps three or four out of the whole number. General advanced 
work for any of them would be quite useless, in fact, time wasted. 
I could wish for this class of children a separate department in a 
separate building, where they might be maintained and taught quite 
apart from the other pupils. Their permanent association with more 
normal children is to be regarded as in every way unfortunate, it is a 
wrong to them and in many ways very harmful to their more highly 
endowed associates. Separate provision should be made for them 
in separate schools, as in Denmark and in some of the schools of 
Germany, where they may have the benefit of those special methods 
of training which are often successfully pursued in the development 
of hearing children of like capacity. 

I have now presented to you a somewhat extended outline of the 
course in mental training pursued in the Pennsylvania Institution, 
emphasising particularly the work in language. I should have been 
pleased to submit specimens of the results of our work covering 
every branch taught, but difficulties of transportation forbade the 
attempt. I have, however, in response to a suggestion from my good 
friend, Mr Addison, ventured to collect specimens of language work, 
grade by grade, from the different departments, which are placed 
before you for such examination as your time and pleasure may 
prompt you to make. To teachers and heads of schools I feel 
assured they will prove of interest. 

Thus far, beyond adverting in general terms to the methods of 
instruction pursued in the school, I have omitted any special 
reference to that subject. Their importance is such, however, that 
I feel that some brief statement of the changes and experiences 
through which they have come into effect should now be given. 
- ^ From 1820, the year of its founding, to 1870, the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb was a sign-language school. The 
methods of De PEpee, Sicard, and their immediate successors in 
France and America, were pursued in every department. Signs for 
words, for ideas, for persons and places, in the class-room, in lecture- 
room, and on the play-grounds had become so embedded in the 
thought and practice of teachers, officers, and pupils that they had 
come to be regarded as the sine qua non of all successful effort at 
communication and instruction. 

In 1870, influenced in favour of some recognition of speech- 
teaching as practised in some of the schools of New England and 
New York, the authorities of the Pennsylvania Institution introduced 
articulation teaching for such of its pupils as they thought might be 
able to profit by it, thus changing the school from a sign-language 
school to what is now popularly known as a Combined System school. 
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Under the conditions that prevailed at the time, the outlook for 
successful speech work was far from promising. The method intro- 
duced contained within itself the elements of its final failure and 
downfall. It provided from thirty to forty-five minutes' daily 
instruction in speech and speech-reading, the various classes, in whole 
or in part, going in turn to the instructor charged with the duty of 
teaching 210 deaf children to talk. At best, the instruction thus 
afforded amounted to little more than a certain sort of vocal drill at 
once unsatisfactory and wearying both to teacher and pupils. In no 
sense could it be regarded as instruction by oral methods, or as any 
serious attempt to teach the pupils to speak or to read the lips. 

After eleven years' experience of these unfavourable conditions 
and their unsatisfactory results, the authorities of the school, in 1881, 
resolved to introduce separate oral instruction for a portion of its 
pupils. The experience of these eleven years was sufficiently con- 
vincing of the great difficulty, if not utter impossibility, of securing 
good free speech and accurate lip-reading with only thirty or forty 
minutes' daily instruction, the remainder of the time being given to 
instruction under very different and antagonistic methods. 

A separate oral department was therefore established at some 
distance from the main or parent school, and a portion of the pupils 
sent thither for instruction under separate oral methods. This 
separate department became the entering wedge for the great changes 
that have characterised the work of the Institution since its establish- 
ment. Conducted at first as a day school, its work was disappointing 
and unsuccessful. At the end of its fifth year, in 1885, it was changed 
from a day school to a boarding school, maintaining, meanwhile, its 
close relations with the parent school. This change from a day to a 
boarding school was taken very advisedly. Under the day school 
plan it had been found exceedingly difficult to control attendance, 
to enforce discipline, or to secure satisfactory, helpful, and healthful 
home influences. With the change to a boarding school all these 
unfavouring conditions were remedied, and the work of the depart- 
ment almost immediately assumed a higher and better character. 

The work of the Institution was carried on during this experi- 
mental stage in the following manner: — In the main or parent school 
in manual or sign-language classes, with instruction in articulation in 
half or three-quarter hour periods for a portion of the pupils ; in two 
oral classes formed 1883-4 in the same department, and from which 
signs and the manual alphabet as a means of instruction were ex- 
cluded; and in oral classes in the separate oral department just 
described. Instruction was continued under this classification for 
five years, the orally taught classes in the separate oral department 
steadily increasing in number each year. The articulation classes 
in the main school meanwhile grew smaller and smaller, their speech 
work in comparison with that of the oral classes — whether in the 
sign department or in the separate oral department — grew less 
and less satisfactory, until the year 1888-9 when, after a trial of 
eighteen years, all articulation teaching of the intermittent character 
was discontinued. Since that year the work of the school has been 
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confined to two methods only — the oral and the manual, the com- 
bined system method having been given up. 

From 1888 to 1892 inclusive, comparative tests of the educational 
results and values of the two methods were conducted among the 
pupils and classes, grade for grade, and class for class, of the two 
departments. The examinations, based on the work of the manual 
or sign-language department, were taken alike by the pupils of both, 
and in no one instance were orally taught pupils of equal grade 
found inferior to manually taught pupils ; on the contrary, in many 
respects their work' was superior. In the language tests their work 
was almost invariably superior. In statement of fact, as in history, 
geography, and nature work, and in all tests involving the exercise 
of the imagination, their work was almost invariably clearer and more 
accurate. The results of these tests were as surprising as they were 
conclusive. They proved to the authorities of the Institution, and 
to its officers and teachers, that the congenital deaf, the adventitious 
deaf, and the semi-deaf, in fact all deaf children of good health and 
average mentality, may be successfully taught by oral methods alone, 
and that a deaf child that cannot be successfully taught by oral 
methods cannot be successfully educated by any method. 

Upon the transfer of the Institution to Mt. Airy in 1892, 
already referred to, the separation of the oral from the manual 
or sign department was made more complete by merging the two 
oral classes hitherto taught in the parent school with the classes of 
the separate oral department. The merging of the pupils of these 
two classes with pupils similarly taught, but without sign environment, 
brought to light some interesting contrasts. In the case of the 
former, it was found that their speech and speech habits were not so 
firmly fixed, that their lip-reading was not so accurate nor so reliable, 
and that in general their attainments were not so high nor so varied. 
This was true, class for class and pupil for pupil, whether deaf-born, 
semi-deaf, or semi-mute; and when closely compared with pupils 
who had enjoyed complete separate oral instruction, it was clearly 
shown that their years of sign environment in the sign-language 
department had told upon their speech and general attainments for 
the worse. 

Prior to the year 1892, the growth of the oral department was 
designedly slow. It was fed as conditions and results seemed 
to warrant. But with the removal of the school to Mt. Airy, and 
with the passage of an Act by the Legislature in 1893, requiring that 
all pupils thereafter received into the school should be placed under 
oral instruction and maintained under oral instruction until it was 
shown that they could not be so taught, the oral department rapidly 
increased. The following table gives in graphic form the increase 
of pupils in the oral department and the decrease in the manual or 
sign department from 1881 to 1905 inclusive, since which time the 
relative numbers have been comparatively stationary : — 
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From this simple tabular statement, it will be seen that in 1881, 
when the separate oral department was established, the manual 
department contained very nearly ninety per cent, of the total 
attendance, and the oral a little over ten per cent. ; that at the 
beginning of the competitive tests in 1888, the manual department, 
still in the lead, contained over seventy-two per cent, of the attend- 
ance, and the oral less than twenty-eight per cent. ; that in 1893 tne 
oral department had gained upon its rival and contained over half of 
the total attendance, 260 out of 460 pupils ; and that from that time 
onward it steadily distanced its competitor until 1905, when, com- 
pletely reversing its relative position of 188 1, it numbered 490 pupils 
out of a total attendance of 510 — ninety-six per cent, under oral 
methods against four per cent, under manual methods. Since 1905 
the relative positions have remained unchanged. Thus did the oral 
method in a competitive trial of twenty-five years, 1881 to 1905 
inclusive, force itself to the front through sheer merit. 

During this long period of trial there have been cases of apparent 
oral failure, and in all such instances the authorities of the school 
have stood ready to transfer to the manual department in the hope 
that its methods of instruction might do for such pupils what the 
oral method had seemed incapable of accomplishing. But these 
hopes have rarely if ever been realised. With us oral failure means 
manual failure. The experiment has been so frequently made with 
the same result that we have been forced to conclude that when a 
deaf child cannot be educated by the application of proper oral 
methods it is useless to hope for any marked success under any 
method. And after a careful investigation of the relative merits of 
oral and manual methods of teaching deaf children extending over a 
period of twenty-five years, and including every variety and phase of 
these methods, I am fully convinced that proper oral methods, by 
which I mean the development and use of speech and speech-reading, 
writing, picture-teaching, and the free use of books, are fully adequate 
to the best education of a deaf child. To me the oral or speech 
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method is vastly superior to all other known methods of instructing 
deaf children because it is an English language method ; because it 
affords greater advantages for the mental development of the child ; 
because it brings him into closer communication with the great 
world about him, and because it restores him in greater degree to 
his family, to his friends, and to society than the sign-language 
method or any other method possibly can restore him. The oral 
method gives him all that the manual method possibly can give him, 
and in addition confers upon him the boon of speech, even though 
it be imperfect speech, which more closely and more effectively than 
anything else makes him an integral part of the great hearing and 
speaking world about him. 

There are but two great methods of teaching deaf children, the 
oral method and the manual method. All methods that are not oral 
in principle and in practice are manual. The attempts sometimes 
made to combine these two methods in the instruction of a deaf 
child under what is styled the Combined System Method is, for the 
production of the best speech results, a demonstrated failure. The 
two methods are so antagonistic in their aims and purposes that they 
cannot be combined. If speech and the speech habit are to be 
firmly established in a deaf child, speech communication must be 
insisted on at all times and in all places, and all sign-language com- 
munication must be discouraged, and as far as possible prohibited. 
There should be no half-way measures employed, no pleasing or 
alluring compromises allowed, if the child is to become proficient in 
speech and lip-reading, making those arts potential factors for pur- 
poses of communication with the hearing world, of which, willingly 
or unwillingly, he must ever form a part. 

I have thus dwelt at considerable length on the question of 
methods, not alone with the view to present the work of the 
Pennsylvania Institution, nor from any personal desire to express my 
views upon the general subject, but from a conscientious conviction 
of my duties and responsibilities as an instructor of deaf children. 
I regard it as the imperative duty of every member of the profession 
to see to it that every child bereft of his hearing shall have full, fair, 
and just opportunity to acquire the ability to speak and to read the 
lips by the very best methods that can be devised. I appreciate the 
value of sign-language methods, and freely acknowledge the value of 
the work accomplished under them. I am not one of those who 
flippantly proclaim that the sign-language is doomed, that its days 
have been numbered. The sign-language will always remain a valu- 
able factor for purposes of communication among the adult deaf, but 
its place is not in the class-room, where it is an exceedingly dangerous 
and useless thing, its place — and with me its only place — is in the 
lecture-room or assembly hall where are gathered together large 
numbers of adults for religious or secular purposes. At such times 
and in such places, the value of the sign-language is not to be denied, 
and I doubt not on such occasions it will always be in demand. 

As no statement of the work of the Institution would be complete 
without some pointed reference to its industrial or trade-teaching 
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department, I now pass to that important feature of its organisation. 
From the earliest days of the school, down to the present time, some 
form of trade teaching has been pursued. The apprenticeship system 
of trade-learning so prevalent in this country is practically unknown 
in the United States of America, and except by the grace of trades 
union organisations young lads find it a very difficult matter to secure 
admission to a shop with a view to acquire a knowledge of the trade 
carried on therein. This condition of affairs makes it all the more 
difficult for deaf boys to acquire trades, and renders some form of 
trade teaching highly imperative in the schools maintained for their 
instruction. In the school at Mt. Airy the attempt is made to 
maintain a trade-teaching department upon a somewhat extensive 
scale, and every boy and every girl passing through its grades has 
ample opportunity to acquire sufficient knowledge of some trade to 
enable him to support himself after leaving the Institution. To this 
end the following trades are taught : — Woodwork and joinery includ- 
ing turning and carving, shoemaking, tailoring, printing, painting and 
glazing, paper hanging, baking, plastering and brickwork and stone- 
work, to boys; and plain and fine sewing, dressmaking, millinery, 
ironing, cooking, and general housework, to girls. 

Experienced instructors, under the direction of an expert mechanic 
acting as head of the department, devote their whole time to the work 
of instruction, giving eight hours daily to their duties. Pupils under 
twelve years of age are never placed under instruction in this depart- 
ment. All pupils over that age are given instruction as follows : — 
Advanced pupils and older pupils from the primary department (there 
are always a few of them) from 2.15 to 4.45 daily, except Saturdays, 
when three and a half hours, from 8 to 11.30 a.m., are given to the 
work — in all, sixteen hours per week ; the intermediate pupils from 
8 to 9.30 daily, except Saturdays, when they are given three hours, 
from 8 to 11 — in all, ten and a half hours per week. These hours, 
continued for ten months in the year for from six to nine years, enable 
a lad of any sort of mechanical bent to acquire a fairly expert know- 
ledge of the trade he chooses to learn. 

In the trade selected the wishes of parents are always consulted, 
but a choice once having been made, unless there arises the very best 
of reasons for a change, the boy is required to pursue it to the end of 
his term in school. Mere whim and love of change so often found 
in growing boys are never recognised. This lesson of "sticking to 
your last " is a good one for any boy to learn. Attention to duty and 
strict obedience to the teachers — two more good lessons for boys — 
are scrupulously enforced, and the same degree of order and attention 
is observed as in the intellectual departments. 

In the wood-working department, the course includes planing, 
sawing, boring, drilling, mortising, with and without machinery, 
joinery of all kinds, carving, turning, designing, working to scale, 
repair work about the buildings, flooring, scaffolding, and the manu- 
facture of household furniture, such as book-cases, closets, chairs, 
settees, and tables and stands of various sizes and designs. 

The course in shoemaking includes sewing and stitching first with 
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awl and waxed end and then with the stitching machine, lasting, 
soleing, finishing, burnishing, a study of leather and its manufacture, 
measuring, cutting, fitting, and repairing. Last term the boys of this 
class made up some eight hundred pairs of boots and shoes of various 
sizes, beside attending to a large amount of repair work. 

The course in tailoring includes sewing and stitching of all kinds, 
button-hole making, plain sewing, trouser making, vest making, coat 
making, and cloak making; steaming, cleaning, repairing, and 
pressing; and measuring, cutting, and fitting. This class, in con- 
nection with their instructor, made up all the uniform suits of the 
boys both summer and winter, heavy coats for themselves and the 
girls, and attended to much of the necessary repairing throughout the 
whole term. 

The course in printing includes type-setting of every character, 
linotype work, jobbing, proof work and press work, folding, stitching, 
and mailing, and numerous features of the trade impossible and 
unnecessary to mention here. Copies of their work may be seen in 
the various styles of bill-heads here for your inspection, in the copy 
of the chapel service book, a copy of the last annual report, and of 
the illustrated catalogue of our school work, also on exhibition. 

The course in .painting and glazing and paperhanging includes 
instruction in the mixing and applying of paints, various shades and 
tints, the making of putty, the cutting and inserting of glass, frescoing 
and kalsomining of walls, and paperhanging. 

The course of instruction in plastering and bricklaying includes 
the slaking of lime, the mixing of mortar, and the cutting of stone ; 
lathing, plastering, bricklaying, stonelaying, pointing, whitewashing 
and kalsomining walls, and in laying cement walks and floors. This 
is one of the heaviest and one of the best trades taught. 

The class in baking is taught the arts of bread-raising, mixing, and 
baking ; how to bake cakes, pies, and puddings ; how to fire and cool 
an oven ; and how to keep their utensils sweet and clean, no mean 
task in a bakery. In connection with their class work, they make 
all the bread, cakes, pies, and other pastry needed by our large 
family. 

The course in dressmaking and millinery is equally painstaking 
and thorough. The girls are taught plain and fine sewing of various 
kinds, measuring, designing, the cutting and fitting of dresses, of 
cloaks and storm coats, and how to make and trim hats and bonnets. 
In connection with their work they make up all the bed and table 
linen, all the underwear, and uniform and gymnasium suits required 
for the girls, beside many of the shirts and shirt-waists for the boys. 

The girls are also given a general course in plain and fancy 
cooking, such as the boiling, broiling, and roasting of meats, the 
preparation and cooking of various kinds of vegetables, the baking of 
hot breads and cakes, the making of omelets, custards, and whipped 
creams and ices, to spread the table, clean the glass and china ware — 
in short to serve a good meal well. They also receive careful instruc- 
tion in washing and ironing, and in general housework. 

In all these branches of practical trade-teaching the aim is to 
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make the pupil a good, careful workman, one able to compete 
successfully with his hearing brothers and sisters in wage winning. 
Instruction in the language peculiar to each trade is carefully and 
systematically imparted, also instruction in the nature and manu- 
facture of the materials used, the names of tools and how to take 
care of them, the taking of orders, the execution of plans and designs, 
calculation of costs — in fact, a thoroughly practical education in 
everything pertaining to the various trades taught in the department. 

On leaving the school our graduates find little difficulty in securing 
employment — indeed their services are frequently sought before they 
are graduated. They obtain positions in the manufacturing estab- 
lishments and small shops of the cities, towns, and villages in which 
they live, and are almost invariably found engaged in remunerative 
employment. Next to the class-room itself we find the trade-teaching 
department of our school one of our most efficient agencies for pro- 
moting the highest welfare and general happiness of our pupils. An 
idle deaf man is rarely seen in Pennsylvania. I have brought with 
me for your examination samples of the trade primers issued to 
pupils of the department, which contain a large amount of information 
relative to the trades taught, also samples of the pupils' handiwork 
in the several branches taught. 

As in the intellectual departments, examinations by the super- 
intendent and the principal of the department are biennially made 
of all pupils taking the various courses, and with a view to stimulate 
their interest and ambition handsome prizes are presented to success- 
ful and worthy pupils, at the close of each school year, by members 
of the board of directors and by members of the ladies' committee. 

Next to habits of morality, habits of industry and thrift are of the 
utmost value to the deaf, and I regard it as of paramount importance 
that our schools should improve every opportunity to instil into the 
minds of our pupils a love of economy and of industrious living. In 
accomplishing this responsible task there is no better agency than a 
good trade-teaching department carefully directed. 



4. Physical Training. 

Believing that a sound body is essential to an active and well- 
balanced mind, the Pennsylvania Institution gives special attention 
to the physical training of its pupils, making it a prominent feature 
of its departmental work. Under the direction of carefully trained 
directors, the Swedish system is practised as affording many advan- 
tages for stimulating and promoting the special methods offered by 
the school in the instruction of its pupils. The method is found 
to stimulate and strengthen voice training and to actively promote 
lip-reading. The classes, though composed of deaf children, are 
conducted in the same manner as classes of hearing children. The 
commands are given orally. If a new exercise is to be taught, the 
command prefaces the execution ; a careful demonstration is given, 
the essential points of the command being set forth by careful 
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description and explanation, when the command is repeated and if 
necessary repeated again until proper execution follows. Commands 
which include the word of preparation and execution are always given 
in a rapid but natural and forceful manner. In their execution of 
commands thus orally given, the pupils soon become surprisingly 
accurate, and it is seldom necessary to repeat a demonstration more 
than once or twice to ensure its accurate execution. 

These oral commands develop and cultivate verbal memory and 
afford needed stimulus to language centres by demanding a response 
in definite action to commands read in words from the lips of the 
director. 

An important feature to be observed in connection with the 
instruction given is the position of the teacher relative to the class. 
We find it very advantageous to use a platform of sufficient height to 
enable the pupils to see without strain to their eyes, their posture, or 
attention, and of sufficient size to allow free demonstration of all 
ordinary body exercises with relief from the strain inevitably following 
when the teacher is on the same plane as the class. A good carriage 
of the head is a very important feature in the physical training of 
deaf children, as it not only gives poise and grace to the head but 
allows more freedom to the respiratory organs. 

Respiratory exercises are exceptionally important to deaf children. 
They are found to check mouth-breathing, so common among them, 
to increase the capacity and efficiency of the lungs, to aid in the 
development of the voice by giving it greater strength and better 
tone, and to greatly stimulate and improve nutrition. The records 
of the department show very considerable increase in the lung 
capacity and great improvement in the respiratory tracts of our pupils 
since the introduction of this form of physical training ; they com- 
pare very favourably with the records of hearing children of the same 
age, in some instances surpassing them. 

Other exercises of a highly beneficial character are marching and 
running, to correct shuffling of the feet and to secure rhythm in 
stride, the proper carriage of the upper portion of the body, and, 
above all, the correct distribution of the body weight. These desir- 
able and necessary ends are all readily attainable if due attention be 
given to these very simple exercises. 

Balance movements to correct equilibrium, especially in semi- 
mutes, are also found very beneficial. A very interesting experiment 
as showing the value of such movements was recently conducted with 
some eighty pupils taken from the intermediate grades. Of these 
pupils twenty-eight were congenitally deaf, twelve had more or less 
hearing, and forty were adventitiously deaf and semi-mute. Prior to 
taking part in the movements, forty-five — eight congenitals, seven 
semi-deaf, and thirty semi-mutes — could not maintain equilibrium at 
all; while thirty-five — of whom twenty were congenitals, five semi- 
deaf, and ten semi-mute — could maintain themselves in balance 
without much difficulty. After considerable time spent on the move- 
ments taught, there was marked improvement in all the deficient 
ones, so much so that while undergoing the exercises it was hard to 
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detect which pupils had and which had not been lacking in power to 
maintain themselves in proper equilibrium. 

No systematic training, however efficient and well adapted to the 
needs of a school, should ever be permitted wholly to supplant spon- 
taneous activity. The valuable adjuncts of games and plays should 
always be encouraged, if need be, insisted upon, particularly among 
the younger pupils. Well selected plays and games calling into 
activity the larger groups of muscles, which, while offering opportunity 
for spontaneity and joyousness, afford ample training in alertness, 
decision, and activity, are to be encouraged in the open air, whenever 
possible, but if for any reason this be impracticable or impossible, in 
large well-aired rooms. In no case should such exercise be omitted 
or neglected if the physical well-being of the children is to be ade- 
quately promoted. Let them have time to run and jump, and shout, 
and climb, play football, cricket, hockey, tennis — any game, all games 
that will call into play their childish, joyous activities. In so doing 
their moral and physical activities will be promoted, and peace and 
quiet and happiness will take the place of tears, and the rod be 
almost completely forgotten. 

In general we find physical training a most valuable and helpful 
aid in the care and government of our pupils. Their health is greatly 
improved, their powers of application, whether in the study-room or 
in the workshop, are greatly strengthened, they are happier, more 
contented, more studious, more observant of the rules and regula- 
tions of the school, and vastly more amenable to discipline. Good 
morals and good government can only be acquired by right thinking, 
right feeling, and right acting, and the evolution of these highly desir- 
able ends should always be the true object of physical training, and 
healthful play and amusement among our pupils. 

Of the remaining departments of the institution, the household, 
heat and light, and health and sanitation, time and space forbid that 
I should say more than that they are carefully organised and made 
to contribute, each in its own sphere, to the comfort and well-being 
of the whole school. The household, under experienced and efficient 
officers, contributes to the personal and physical well-being and com- 
fort of the teachers, officers, pupils, and employees. The heating 
and lighting department, as its name implies, affords an abundant 
supply of heat and light to all the buildings and grounds, while the 
department of health and sanitation, under the immediate direction 
of skilful physicians and experts, by careful examinations frequently 
made of all parts of the household — the water supply, the food 
supplies, the drainage, the heat and ventilation, and the daily attend- 
ance upon the sick — ensures the general healthfulness and security of 
the establishment. The death rate for the last ten years from all 
causes has not reached one-half of one per cent, of the attendance. 

I have in this paper endeavoured to place before you some con- 
ception of the organisation and methods of one of the older and 
larger of our American schools for the deaf. In doing so, I have to 
ask that you look upon the work presented as in no sense unique or 
unusual, but simply as a type of the great work being done in behalf 
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of the deaf of our country. There are other schools equally efficient, 
equally well organised, and doing equally good work ; and which, if 
they had been so fortunate as to be represented here to-day, would 
have been able to give an equally good, perhaps better, account of 
the work they are doing than has been given of the work of the 
Pennsylvania Institution at Mt. Airy. 

In conclusion, permit me to acknowledge the very great pleasure 
it has given me to meet with you on this very auspicious occasion, to 
listen to the valuable papers read, and the interesting discussions 
offered by the zealous body of professional men and women here 
assembled. I shall carry back to my school and to my people the 
most kindly recollections of the great work being accomplished here 
and on the Continent in behalf of those whose welfare we all hold so 
closely at heart, and of the noble body of men and women engaged 
in uplifting their cause and condition in the great motherlands of 
Europe. The days of our intercourse have passed swiftly, happily, 
profitably, and whether we soon or ever meet again, Farewell, and 
God bless you ! 

The Chairman — Ladies and Gentlemen, I am sure you will wish 
me on your behalf to tender your hearty thanks to Dr Crouter 
for the excellent address to which we have listened with so much 
pleasure. It shows what I might almost call an ideal state of things. 
Every part of the instruction, and every possible arrangement seems to 
have been the object of very careful thought. I may say that some- 
what similar ideas have been in the minds of us for some time. My 
professional friends will remember that about ten or fifteen years ago 
such subjects as those engaged our attention very much, and the 
result was that various standards of instruction were laid down, which 
having been accepted to some extent, we have been able to carry out. 
We have not been fortunate enough to have all the resources that 
Dr Crouter has in his institution, so we have not been able to 
achieve the same results which have evidently been realised in the 
Pennsylvania Institution. One point on which I think we may con- 
gratulate ourselves in our state of, I won't say disorganisation, but of 
less perfect organisation, and that is that the ages of our pupils and 
those of Dr Crouter differ very materially. He carries his pupils, I 
think, up to twenty-one or so. Ours leave at sixteen. Consequently 
a great deal of the advanced instruction he has so ably shown us, we 
are not able to provide for. There is another point I should like to 
mention. We have heard the expression of Dr Crouter's own ideas, 
evolved from his own experience and his own knowledge of the 
subject, as to the relative difference of the oral and the silent method. 
That of course is a matter of dispute. We might say now at our age 
of history, it is a matter of opinion, and as such you must accept 
what Dr Crouter has said as the result of his own experience. It 
does not necessarily bind this Conference. (Hear, hear.) The last 
word on the subject has not yet been said. We have had our battles 
royal over it, and at the present time we are in a state of neutrality. 
I think we are leaving the subject to effect its own result. I have no 
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doubt that will be brought about in the proper way. We have all 
our own opinions on the subject. I may say that my opinion coin- 
cides to a very great extent with Dr Crouter's. But others have not 
arrived at that point yet. I was some time in getting to it. Be that 
as it may, I should like to call your attention to the fact that these 
opinions do not bind the Conference. If any lady or gentleman 
wishes to ask Dr Crouter a question, now is the time. By way of 
setting the ball a-rolling, I should like to ask Dr Crouter if there is 
any provision for recreation in his school ? 

Dr Crouter — There are regular hours provided for recreation. 
We take great care to do that. Our boys and girls engage in all 
manner of games. We have a physical training department in which 
an efficient system is used, and the directions in which are given by 
and through speech. We provide ample recreation for all our pupils, 
although they have to work pretty hard. (Applause.) 

Sheriff Penney — I quite agree with the Chairman that it would 
be very undesirable to discuss or debate open questions. I am a 
co-director of an institution wishing to learn, and whatever my pre- 
judices, I have an open mind to hear what can be said on all sides. 
I think the great value of the papers we have had read to us from all 
parts of the world is that we have been given statements of what is 
being done in the different schools, and statistics from which we can 
draw our own conclusions. (Applause.) There has been no attempt 
made even by such an enthusiast for the oral system as Dr Crouter 
to talk antagonistic to the other systems. He states his case with 
great force. While I express my great pleasure at what has been 
said, I have to acknowledge that my prejudices in favour of the 
combined system have been very much shaken. (Applause.) I 
understand the oral system can only be carried out under very favour- 
able conditions. I mean, as Dr Crouter stated, you must have almost 
complete segregation of the one class of children from the other. 
As a director of our boarding institution I would like to ask Dr 
Crouter one or two questions. They are — What communication have 
the children with their homes during the school session? Do 
they go home weekly or monthly, or for so many months of the 
year ? What is the communication in their homes during the session? 
How long holidays have they ? And what do the children do at their 
homes ? Do they find that in their communication with their brothers 
and sisters and their parents they can keep up the oral system, or do 
they fall back into the manual system ? What happens when they 
leave school ? We hear that the oral system in this country, even 
when acquired, is given up when the children get home. Is Dr 
Crouter's experience that it is being kept up in the homes of 
America ? Dr Crouter made one admission, I think it may be an 
admission to the present state of matters. He said that the manual 
method must always remain a valuable means of communication 
among the adult deaf. (Applause.) 

Mr Story — Would Dr Crouter kindly tell us what proportion of 
children admitted into the primary grades of his school are the 
congenital deaf? 
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Dr Crouter — I think it is generally stated that about (2$)per 
cent, of the deaf in our schools constitute the adventitiousHsiass. 
They have become deaf through disease or accident. All the others 
are either born deaf or have become deaf very early in life. That per- 
centage holds good with us. We admit to our primary department 
the born deaf, those who are totally deaf, without restriction of any 
sort. In the advanced department the proportion of the born deaf 
to those who are totally deaf, whether from disease or accident, bears 
the same proportion as it does in the higher department. In other 
words, do not for a moment think that the advanced department is 
composed of semi-mute and semi-deaf pupils, for such is not the 
case. (Applause.) I am afraid that in asking for questions we shall 
get into a discussion on the methods of teaching the deaf. That I 
shall avoid. I never had any thought in presenting a report of the 
work of the school at Pennsylvania of entering upon a criticism of 
the objects pursued in other schools. I was asked by my friend, Mr 
Addison, to present the methods of instruction that are pursued in 
my school, and that task I have endeavoured to fulfil. (Applause.) 
The children have a summer vacation of about twelve weeks, when 
they all go to their homes. In addition, they have about twelve or 
fourteen days at Christmas, and they have another vacation period 
at Easter. I cannot answer fully and definitely whether at all the 
homes they communicate in a certain system, because I am not 
acquainted with all the homes ; but this I will say, that so far as my 
information extends, the communication between the parents and 
adults at home is oral — (applause) — for the very good reason that 
in the great majority of instances the parents of deaf children 
know no other way of communicating. (Applause.) They do not 
understand sign language. They can understand if their pupils can 
talk. Even if the pupil's speech is very imperfect, it is quite 
sufficient if that speech is understood by the father and the mother. 
(Applause.) I have been surprised that speech that I have con- 
sidered as being very imperfect has been fully understood at 
home in the family circle. (Applause.) 

Sheriff Penney — Do you find that children in after-life do not, 
in intercourse with those of their own family, require to go back to 
signs ? 

Dr Crouter — No, my experience is that they resort to 
speech, and frequently the speech is imperfect in the home circle. 
(Applause.) 

Mr Illingworth — I should like to ask a question. In the 
primary department, the children in the second year seem to possess 
a good deal of language. Can these children speak and lip-read all 
the language that they understand in the written form ? 

Dr Crouter — Undoubtedly, they must understand the spoken 
word before they receive the written word. (Applause.) 

HIGHER EDUCATION. 
The Chairman — I now call on Mr Barnes to move a resolution. 
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Mr Barnes — The resolution I have to move is in the following 
terms : — 

" That in order to complete the system of education of the 
deaf in any country, it is desirable that an advanced 
school or college providing for higher branches of 
learning and training should be established." 

Speaking to the resolution Mr Barnes said — I recognise that at 
this late hour of the sitting, we cannot possibly discuss the question 
involved in the resolution. I think it is somewhat of a national 
disgrace that we have no provision for the higher education of the 
deaf. I believe there is a demand for that higher education, and 
even although that demand may be only to the extent of 1 per cent, 
of the pupils, I think we ought to be able to supply it. I believe 
there is the possibility of our supplying it, if people would recognise 
that there is in this country at the present moment a large sum of 
invested money being expended in the education of the deaf which 
might be saved. The State is prepared to do this work, if some of the 
institutions now carrying on the education of the deaf — the elementary 
education of the deaf — would cease to do it. There is a large sum 
of money being used for elementary education which might be used 
for advanced education, and other work for which it was originally 
intended. The money was intended to supplement the work of the 
State. (Applause.) I believe there is a possibility of providing for 
higher education if you will vote for the resolution. (Applause.) 

Mr Jones, Northampton — I have great pleasure in seconding the 
resolution. 

The Chairman — It is impossible to discuss this question as it 
might be discussed. 

A Member — What is higher education ? 

Mr Barnes — Anything not provided by elementary education. 

The Chairman — I think we should withdraw the motion. 

Mr Barnes — I do not wish to force the question on the Con- 
ference. I do not wish to stifle discussion. If there is not a 
unanimous wish that we should vote, I will withdraw the resolution. 

Mr Ackers — I am opposed to the resolution being passed with- 
out discussion. 

Mr Barnes — I quite agree with Mr Ackers. I think the question 
worthy of discussion. In the circumstances, I beg to withdraw the 
resolution. 

Mr Jones — I think the resolution should be withdrawn. 

The Chairman — The resolution is withdrawn. 

Mr Addison — I have an announcement to make which you will 
hear with very great pleasure. In addition to the great kindness 
which Dr Crouter has shown in giving us this very able paper de- 
scriptive of his school, he has kindly consented to donate the whole 
of the exhibit of books from America to the Arnold Library. (Ap- 
plause.) I move the thanks of the meeting to Dr Crouter for the 
donation. (Applause.) 
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VOTES OF THANKS. 

The Chairman — We as a Conference have received a large amount 
of attention and kindness from various bodies in this city, and it is my 
pleasing duty to ask you to accord a hearty vote of thanks first of all 
to the Conference Committee. I think they have done the work in 
a way that could not be exceeded in efficiency. (Applause.) We 
owe them a very great meed of praise. If I might particularise one 
gentleman more than another, I would say our friend Mr Illingworth. 
(Applause.) He deserves everything we can say of him in the way of 
praise. I have also to propose a vote of thanks to the City of 
Edinburgh for the splendid reception which they gave us ; also to 
the Provincial Committee for the use of the hall ; and to the Heriot- 
Watt College Committee ; to the helpers in connection with the 
exhibition of work — and here a great deal has been done under the 
superintendence of Mr John Brown. (Applause.) Our thanks are 
also due to the British Deaf and Dumb Association ; and to Donald- 
son's Hospital Governors for allowing us to see their magnificent 
building ; to the Directors of the Edinburgh Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb for their magnificent reception ; and to Sir Oliver Riddell 
for the very enjoyable trip to the Forth Bridge and tea at the Edin- 
burgh Cafe* which he so kindly provided. (Applause.) 

Mr Hogben — I have very great pleasure in acceding to the 
request made to me on behalf of the visiting delegates to this 
Conference to second this vote of thanks. I am quite sure I am 
speaking for all those present, when I say that these votes will only 
"inadequately represent the feelings of gratitude we have towards 
those who are responsible for calling this Conference together. (Ap- 
plause.) I felt when I was listening to Dr Crouter almost relieved 
in a way to find, that in our small way, we have succeeded in carrying 
on our work of teaching the deaf and have arrived at the same results 
which Dr Crouter has achieved in his large way in America. (Ap- 
plause.) It is always very satisfying to find that somebody with a 
larger experience has arrived at the same results. I may say that 
our percentage of successes agrees very closely with the percentages 
of oral success which Dr Crouter has gained in Philadelphia. I 
think we ought to include in the vote of thanks the contributors of 
papers, because those communications have been a most valuable 
feature of the Conference. (Applause.) It is not the resolutions we 
pass. It is meeting with those who have the same interests at heart. 
(Applause.) I would also join with the contributors of papers, the 
people who sent the exhibits from various parts of the world. We 
should also include Mrs Addison for her valuable assistance in 
translating into English the paper of one of the foreign delegates. 
(Applause.) 

The Chairman — I include those names in the vote of thanks 
with the greatest possible pleasure. I should like to add the names 
of our friends across the water or from the continent of America, who 
came here to enlighten us. (Applause.) 

The vote of thanks was cordially awarded. 
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Mr Illingworth — In one word I wish to express our very great 
appreciation of the hearty vote of thanks accorded to the Conference 
Committee, and the various other bodies named. As I shall have 
an opportunity later in the day of saying a few words on behalf of 
the Committee, I will not take up any more time at present. I will 
only say that we have received every assistance from the various 
bodies who have been named, and on behalf of them and ourselves 
I thank you very heartily for the vote of thanks. 

At this stage the services of the Joint-Secretaries (Mr Illingworth 
and Mr Barnes) were acknowledged in a tangible form by the pre- 
sentation to each of them of a valuable scarf-pin from the members 
of the Conference. The presentation was made by Mr Haycock, 
Chairman of the Conference Committee. 

PRESENTATION TO DR ELLIOTT. 

Dr Roe — You are well aware that our esteemed Chairman, Dr 
Elliott, has rendered very distinguished services to the educa- 
tion of the deaf, to their friends and teachers, and to everything which 
concerns the moral and spiritual welfare of deaf children. I am glad 
to be able this morning, in the name of Sir Henry Bemrose and the 
Executive Committee, to make a little presentation to Dr Elliott, as a 
token of our respect and esteem. I have enjoyed the friendship of 
Dr Elliott for between thirty and forty years. I have been with him 
in private, with him in committees, and in the old Headmasters' Con- 
ferences, and in all these different spheres I have found him to be a 
thorough Christian gentleman. (Applause.) Everything he under- 
takes he does thoroughly. He has shown a practical interest with 
the teachers as well as with the taught. (Applause.) While I regret 
that Sir Henry Bemrose, who had agreed to make this presentation, 
is not here, I am very glad to have the honour of taking his position. 
I should like to read an extract from Sir Henry's letter. He says : 
" I find myself so very much run down — in a measure by the weather 
of the last few days — that I cannot sleep at night, and am utterly 
unequal to a long railway journey and the necessary excitement of a 
busy day. I cannot say how much I feel this, as I had looked for- 
ward with pleasant anticipations to meeting so many of the notables 
of the grand army of teachers of the deaf and dumb, the quality and 
the value of whose work to the objects of their solicitude and to the 
nation at large I appreciate so highly. Besides this, I feel I am not 
discharging the duties of President, which office was so kindly con- 
ferred upon me. But I hope I may have the pleasure of meeting 
the body of teachers on the next available occasion." In addition to 
that Sir Henry sent us a telegram this morning containing the follow- 
ing : — "Please express my many regrets that I cannot come to-day." 
(Applause.) Continuing, Dr Roe said — We are all aware that Dr 
|K' Elliott was the originator in this country of conferences on the deaf 

question. He was the inspirer of the idea of having a college of 
teachers for the deaf. He has been chairman of every important 
body, including the Council of Headmasters and of the N.A.T.D. 
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He has done important work for more than half a century. I could 
not help thinking on looking in the Scotsman on Saturday morning 
at the list of honorary degrees being conferred, that Edinburgh 
University would have honoured itself if it had seen its way to give a 
degree to Dr Elliott. (Applause.) Even His Majesty King Edward 
has failed for once. I was glad to see that he honoured Sir John 
Kirk for his labour amongst the poor of London. I was pleased and 
amused that he honoured the stonemason, the Mayor of Cardiff, with 
a knighthood. I am sure if King Edward knew the splendid work 
that Dr Elliott had been doing for half a century he would have been 
pleased to honour him in the same way. (Applause.) To come 
nearer home, 1 should like to point out that when the old Head- 
masters' Conference was being dissolved, and you were about to form 
the National Association of Teachers of the Deaf, some of the men 
at the helm were very fidgety. Dr Elliott, with his usual tact and 
discrimination, wisely saw that there was a gradual awakening among 
the teachers generally to the necessity for better equipment and all- 
round representation, and that the time was ripe for the younger 
generation of teachers to take a hand in all that concerned the 
interests of the deaf and the profession. It is very largely to the 
credit of Dr Elliott that the old " Conference of Institutions " became 
peacefully merged into the N.A.T.D., and that for ten years under 
his genial chairmanship all parties, creeds, and systems have worked 
together in promoting the welfare of our deaf children. I think Dr 
Elliott will agree with me in saying that in no ten years of his life 
has he seen more all-round progress in the cause of the deaf and the 
interests of the teachers than during the time he has been chairman 
of the N.A.T.D. (Applause.) The world is made up of two classes 
of people — the people who lift and the people who lean. (Laughter.) 
Dr Elliott is to an eminent degree a " lifter " — indeed he would 
refuse to connect himself with anything unless he could see in it 
some chance of giving the special assistance he feels able to render 
as a " lifter." (Applause.) If not actually born into the work, he 
has at any rate lived in its atmosphere from his youth up, and has 
perhaps had a larger and more varied experience than any other 
living man. Then again, Dr Elliott has rendered long and faithful 
service by his pen, not only by the papers he has prepared for the 
Conferences in this and other countries, but also by his school books. 
His Manuals are known and appreciated in all parts of the world, 
and they have done much to raise th 
(Applause.) Dr Elliott has proved ar 
travelled all over the country to attend 
workers by his counsel and wide experie 
honour Dr Elliott as the retiring chair 
to show our warm appreciation of the 
Addressing Dr Elliott, Dr Roe said— C 
and especially Sir Henry Bemrose, I ask 
design in silver not because of its intri 
token of our love and appreciation of th 
to the profession. (Applause.) The 
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"N.A.T.D. International Conference, Edinburgh, 1907. Presented 
to Dr Richard Elliott, M.A., by Sir Henry Bemrose, Knight, on 
behalf of the Profession, in recognition of noble services for the 
Education of the Deaf, 1857-1907." Three cheers were here given 
for Dr Elliott. 

Dr Elliott in reply said — Dr Roe, Ladies, and Gentlemen, I do 
not know what to say. I am afraid you will make me quite vain. I 
did not know I was so good. (Laughter.) However, I will only say this, 
that I am deeply grateful for your kind recognition of my humble 
services. I certainly have during the whole fifty years of my career — 
I am not quite effete yet — had one view, namely, to raise the deaf 
child as far as possible, and also to raise the profession of teaching 
them. (Applause.) The various works which I have tried to aid, that 
of the College of Teachers in particular, have turned out very greatly 
successful.- The college, I think, has been of some help towards 
raising the standard of the teacher. I have been connected during 
the course of my career with, I think, nearly 3,000 deaf and dumb 
children, and I think I possess their love. (Applause.) I am sure 
of one thing that I love them. (Applause.) I have seen a great 
number in their after-career, and I am happy to say that that after 
career has generally been a successful one, not so high perhaps as 
it might have been if circumstances had been such as I am glad to 
see they are now becoming, but all or most of them following out a 
happy career of usefulness to themselves and to the world, and 
taking their part as citizens of this great community in which we 
live. (Applause.) In receiving this handsome testimony of your 
affection and esteem it cannot but give me very great pleasure. 
When I look at it I shall think of the kindness that I have received 
and of the warm hearts who feel some emotion when my name is 
mentioned. I have been a good many years in harness, and in the 
natural course of events I cannot expect to remain very much 
longer in the same capacity in which I have hitherto been. It 
may be that in God's providence I may be of a little more use in 
the world. At any rate I shall try to be. (Applause.) Whatever may 
transpire, this thought of your appreciation will come to console me 
in the after-years of my life. (Applause.) You will excuse me saying 
more, as I cannot express myself as I should like to do. I can only 
say in conclusion, that I am extremely obliged and grateful and 
thankful that at the approach of the end of my career some evidence 
can be shown of the appreciation in which my humble efforts have 
been received. I thank you all very heartily. (Applause.) 

The Conference was brought to a close by the singing of a verse 
of " God Save the King." 
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THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

The Annual General Meeting of the National Associatio/i of 
Teachers of the Deaf was held at the conclusion of the Conference- — 
Dr Elliott presiding. The business was of a formal character. 

On its being announced that Dr W. R. Roe had been elected 
chairman, he returned thanks, and said that, as they looked for 
development in the pupil, so must they look for development in a 
high form of the powers of the teachers, whether they be physical, in- 
tellectual, vocal, technical, or spiritual. They asked no more of the 
Board of Education, to whose inspectors workers for the deaf had 
much cause to be thankful, than to ensure the maintenance of 
satisfactory relations between governing bodies, executive officers of 
schools, and teachers, so that the best attainable results might be 
secured. In the immediate future their efforts must be concentrated 
on the following, amongst other points : — The earlier attendance of 
deaf children at school, with adaptation of present accommodation 
where such was unsuitable ; the special training and qualification of 
teachers ; the adequate remuneration of teachers ; and the instruction 
of the hard of hearing. He considered that the religious teaching of 
the deaf was of primary importance, and should always be a prominent 
feature of their education. 

Votes of thanks concluded the proceedings. 



SOCIAL FUNCTIONS. 

The International Conference was inaugurated with a Reception 
by the Directors of the Edinburgh Institution for the Education of 
the Deaf and Dumb on Monday evening, 29th July, at the Institution 
in Henderson Row. 

On Tuesday evening, 30th July, the Members of the Conference 
were invited to a Reception by the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and 
Council of the City of Edinburgh in the City Chambers. 

On Wednesday, after the Joint Meeting, Members of the Con- 
ference were entertained to tea at the Edinburgh Cafe* by the 
Welcome Committee of the British Deaf and Dumb Association 
Congress. 

On Thursday afternoon, through the kindness of Sir Oliver 
Riddell, a Director of the Deaf and Dumb Institution, the Members 
of the Conference, together with the Members of the B.D.D.A., 
enjoyed a sail to the Forth Bridge, and were afterwards entertained 
to tea. 

THE DINNER. 

On the invitation of Sir Henry H. Bemrose, the President, the 
delegates dined together in the Carlton Hotel in the evening. The 
company numbered about 180 ladies and gentlemen. Dr W. R. Roe 
presided, and among others present were Bailie Inches, Sheriff Scott 
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Moncrieff Penney, Mr Illingworth (Edinburgh), and Mr Barnes 
(London), Joint-Secretaries of the Conference. After the toasts of 
"The King" and "The President of the U.S.A. and the Rulers of 
Foreign Countries represented at the Conference" had been honoured, 
illuminated addresses were presented to Dr R. Elliott (Margate) and 
Mr W. B. Smith (Bristol) on the occasion of the celebration of their 
jubilee as teachers of the deaf. The Chairman then proposed " Our 
Veteran Teachers," a toast which was cordially received. Dr Elliott 
and Mr Smith in returning thanks gave some interesting details 
regarding their work on behalf of the deaf. "The City of Edinburgh " 
was given by Mr Hansen, Denmark, and replied to by Bailie Inches. 
Other toasts followed. 

All these social functions were largely attended and greatly 
enjoyed by the Members of Conference, who expressed their warm 
appreciation in hearty votes of thanks. 
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"BRAIDWOOD MEDAL" PRIZE ESSAY. 

By J. D. BARTON, 

Royal Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, Margate. 

HOW TO ENCOURAGE A LOVE OF READING IN THE 
DEAF, WITH SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE LITERA- 
TURE TO BE PLACED IN THE PUPILS' HANDS. 

This subject will not be rightly considered if we treat it as standing 
apart from other school influences in general, for whatever theories 
we may advance, ultimate success will depend on the resultant of 
many other forces that exist in, and determine the character of any 
given school — whether residential or not — such as the general tone, 
the capacity for strenuous work engendered in that school, a healthy 
emulation, an enlightened outlook of educational aims, the child's 
needs, and above all, the guiding power and good influence of those 
who have the pupils in their care. 

Nor can the reading habit be induced by any immediate or com- 
pulsory act. It must rather be looked for as the fruit of a gradual 
growth needing congenial soil, suitable environment, and very careful 
culture ; needing, too, the weeding out of many noxious growths — 
such as the frivolling away of time, a disinclination for effort, a dispro- 
portionate amount of energy and importance bestowed on sports, 
and an unhealthy craving after excitement. We cannot force the 
reading habit upon our deaf children, but we can do much to 
encourage it, and remove many of the conditions that militate 
against its growth. 

The essential factor is that we, as teachers, should fully realise 
the transcendental need of implanting the desire to read in our 
pupils' minds, ourselves feeling that need, and then setting ourselves 
to the preparation of the mental soil to receive it. The matter 
presented is not the essential thing, but the mind prepared for it is. 

The great importance of implanting a taste for reading— whether 
the pupil hears or not — should make it a matter for our most serious 
consideration, and that importance will most likely be greatly en- 
hanced as time goes on. Every year our educationists are realising that 
more time and more thought must be given to our own mother- 
tongue, and the authorities at Whitehall have vastly increased their 
demands from candidates for certificates in the field of English 
literature during the last two or three years. The habit of thought- 
ful and intelligent reading is what the directors of our educational 
system are now aiming at. 

N 
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They realise that this is the great sheet-anchor which we, as a 
nation, possess to prevent our drifting upon the rocks of a material- 
istic education. We can, of course, exist on a bread-and-butter 
education, or even on dry bread, but our mental capacities will be 
stunted. We should remember, too, that we are the inheritors of a 
splendid literature, unsurpassed since the dawn of creation by any 
people on the face of the earth ; remember, also, that the conflict of 
the future promises to depend rather upon intelligence than arms, 
and that it behoves us, therefore, to make the fullest possible use of 
the rich literary treasures that have been so carefully stored up for 
us from past ages, and which are placed at our disposal even to-day. 
The richly jewelled caskets that contain these priceless treasures of 
humanity are handed down from generation to generation, and are 
open to all alike — rich or poor, afflicted or not. They are freely 
displayed to all eyes and to all minds. By their free use the mental 
powers of our children will be vastly improved, their outlook on life 
enlarged, and their judgment of things in general will be corrected. 
By the use of good books we shall have revealed to us the best 
thoughts of the best men, often set forth for us in the best of words. 
Let us never forget that the study of them will lead us into the 
eternal courts of mankind. 

Besides, the habit of carefully directed and intelligent reading 
will do much to counteract the evils of present-day life— hustle, rest- 
lessness, artificiality, excitement, veneer, shallow thinking, &c. It 
should be a means of stimulating thought, not stifling it. The object 
of printed matter, whether in newspapers or books, is not to usurp 
the functions and duties of our own brain, but to enlarge and improve 
them. The mere fluttering over scraps in a daily newspaper will 
never foster thought, but the proper use and intelligent reading of 
such will go far to make what Bacon called " the full man." 

Furthermore, by the reading of good books the imagination is 
cultivated — an imaginary world being oftentimes added to the real 
one, whereby the latter is at times interpreted, whilst the natural 
affections are corrected and refined. It is a great means to self- 
improvement and social advancement in after years. We need say 
nothing of the immense pleasure one derives from reading. To us 
who are engaged in teaching those who, by reason of their affliction, 
may be shut off from this source of pleasure and self-advancement, 
this plea to help to remove this great barrier should appeal with 
special force. We cannot but think that the habit of reading, if 
fostered in youth, will be carried on in after years. Considering 
how much of future happiness depends upon the nurturing of this 
habit in our deaf pupils, is it too much to say that we should resolutely 
grapple with and overcome the difficulties that stand in our way? 
Those difficulties are, unhappily, too well known to us, teachers of 
the deaf, to need recapitulation here. We accept the many pitfalls 
of the English tongue— the difficulties of construction, of syntax, 
of pronunciation. We cannot blot out the irregularities we meet 
with, nor remove the exceptions we find in grammar, &c. We do 
not appear likely to adopt Esperanto just yet as a universal tongue. 
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We must make the best of what lies before us. It would be fatal 
to remain in the " Pool of Despond " with our pupil, rather let us 
help him out, and start him on his way. The greatest encourage- 
ment we can possibly give him on his journey — a very trying progress 
— will be found in our own earnest determination to stand by his 
side, and support him at all costs. If the vital necessity for the 
reading habit for our deaf pupils is burnt deeply into our own minds, 
all further suggestions or aids become of secondary importance. We 
admit that the school curriculum is already overcrowded. We can- 
not indefinitely add to it. We must make a sacrifice in some 
direction or other. All the subjects that figure in the usual curricula 
of deaf schools are important, no doubt. The question now resolves 
itself into one of relative importance. In deciding which we may forego, 
we should consider not only the terminus a quo of our pupils' journey, 
but the terminus ad quern. We should say that those more or less 
mechanical subjects, such as writing and drawing, should be the first 
to be passed by in the closing years. They are not entirely mechanical, 
as the brain, of necessity, directs the hand, but they are less the 
product of pure mental processes than other subjects. After five or 
six years devoted to their pursuit, sufficient advance for all needful 
working purposes in the ordinary lives of deaf pupils should have 
been reached, and we might reasonably pass these by, and in place 
of them encourage the reading habit. Failing this, we might con- 
sider whether there might not be some curtailment of advanced 
arithmetical processes, without detriment to the child's future. Are 
we quite satisfied that so much valuable time spent in early years on 
Kindergarten — our peculiar needs fully considered — can be quite 
justified ? It is a question of primary and secondary claims. Do 
we suffer from following too closely the work of hearing schools? 
This slight alteration of the school programme will not, by itself, 
affect much. We would treat reading not only as a subject for 
school hours, but encourage it as much as possible in the evening 
schools or continuation classes. We will deal with it, firstly, as 
included in the ordinary school time-table, and give a few suggestions 
that might help " to encourage a love of reading in the deaf." 



In School. 

Encourage the Forming of Original Sentences. 

After the mechanical difficulties of the early years have been over- 
come and a fair working vocabulary acquired, we should make it a 
part of each language lesson to induce the child to form two or three 
original sentences each day. They should be of as connected a 
character as possible, and the number gradually increased. Later 
on, part should be of an interrogatory form. Being language of an 
incidental character and expressive of the child's own observations 
and activities, &c, it would naturally tend to develop in him an 
interest for things external to himself. Thus he would be brought 
to feel and realise his want of expression. 
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Conversation. 

We should have not less than two lessons a week of about three- 
quarters of an hour duration each. Keeping well within the mental 
capacity of the child at first, carefully building up where he has 
failed, and introducing new and vigorous words — here a little, there 
a little — especially such as catch easily on and strike the imagination. 
The children should be taught to do the bulk of the talking and to 
make use also of the interrogative and other forms of the sentences. 
Instead of a disjointed mass of silly wish-wash English, we should 
strive to get two or more thoughts decently connected and decently 
expressed. We ourselves have need to guard against this piecemeal 
presentation — this use of housemaid's English in dealing with our 
pupils. Our teaching is very apt to get too fragmentary, too dis- 
connected, and too jumpy. Wherever possible we should try to 
place before our pupils connected organic conceptions, simply and 
neatly expressed. By doing so we shall lead them to understand 
the book style of language. 

Need of Greater Co-ordination of the Work in School. 

We should aim, especially in the higher classes, at correlating the 
subjects more one with the other. In the best schools this is done 
to a considerable extent already — a period of history worked in 
connection with the corresponding period of geographical develop- 
ment, and the poetry and literature bearing on the subject taken at 
the same time. This interlacing of the work — connecting of the 
different threads — will promote thought and make things that are 
misty appear in a clearer light to the child's mind. By it he will be 
led to trace cause and effect. A good exercise is for the teacher 
to assume somewhat altered circumstances, and ask the children 
what results might have followed. This, whilst extending their 
language, will direct their imagination towards books. 

Memory. 

Very short stories (only a couple of lines or so at first) taken, 
say, from "^sop's Fables" or "From Far and Near," by Sylvia 
Balis (Committee for Publishing Stories for the Deaf), &c, will, if repro- 
duced as a memory exercise, prove helpful as an introduction to the 
book style of language. To prove that this tends to promote a 
reading habit, an honest trial by a capable and experienced teacher 
only is necessary. 

Reading taken as a Class Subject. 

We might encourage the reading of a story book in class, say, the 
last hour on Friday afternoons, and this time might be accorded to 
it as very suitable. Before beginning the book, the teacher might 
give a short synopsis of the plot or main features, and explain any 
references, historical or geographical, &c, that might require a little 
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previous explanation. He must guard against needless excursions 
and not dilate on trifling details — the point being to bring the 
children face to face with the story as a whole. On the other hand, 
he should make sure, by suitable questions, that the children are 
grasping what they are reading. There should be no dark, shadowy 
forms flitting over the pages. The children should have clearly cut 
impressions. Also, we should try to get them to enter into the 
thoughts and feelings of the writer. From the continuous exercise 
of the mind, after this sort, will result a vigorous growth of mind 
similar to that produced on the body by physical exercises. We 
should question as to the inferences the children have drawn from 
the reading as they go along, and get them, now and then, to give a 
little resume of what has gone before, but we should not expect long 
or elaborate explanations from a class of children such as ours. We 
should not encourage the lifting of whole passages. Also, let us 
remember the value of our own explanations will depend not on 
their excellence in themselves, but on their relation to the children's 
understanding. To be of use they must be well within their capacity 
and suited to their stage of advancement. 

Value of Good Text-Books. 

Very great care should be exercised in their selection in the case 
of deaf pupils. The great aim should be to attract and interest the 
children. They should be in as simple language as possible, and 
free from difficult and ambiguous phraseology. They should, as far 
as possible, form a continuous story or stories, and be attractively 
illustrated. It is a wholesome sign of the times that our educational 
publishers are discarding the miscellaneous scrappy Reader in favour 
of a connected story, often of an historical character, as the former 
Readers failed to produce the desire for reading in the young. What 
they now aim at is to capture the child and incline his mind towards 
knowledge. Let us remember, too, there is always the how to read 
as well as the what to read. All small-typed reading books should 
be avoided ; they entail too great a strain on the eyes and may do 
irreparable mischief. 

The Teacher. 

The living guide will be always (or should be) the children's best 
text-book. He will occupy the most important place in the child's 
imagination. His true function is to direct the mental machinery 
before him. He is a sort of outside will, a primum mobile, that sets 
the machinery in motion, and regulates it according to its working 
capacity. He should aim at requiring the pupils to put forth a 
considerable amount of effort and energy of their own, in order to 
try to overcome the little difficulties they meet with. 

He should not do too much clearing of the ground himself until 
they have honestly tried to do it first. 

He should cultivate the higher faculties of reflection, comparison, 
and observation. 
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He should guard against the exercise of reading becoming purely 
visual, that is, one in which the intellect plays a very little or no part. 

He should cultivate pleasurable associations in connection with 
what is read. 

He should arouse the children's curiosity by revealing a little of 
what is about to be read. 

He should keep the main features clearly before his children's 
vision, and avoid the fatal mistake of not being able to see the wood 
for the trees. 

He should try to get his children into the way of making a 
mental analysis as they go along, and yet realising the story as a 
whole. 

He ought to remember that reading, to be of real value, must 
involve thought and reasoning as two of its most important factors. 

The pupils should be taught to think in letters as well as in 
figures, and we should see that they are receiving the true message 
presented to them. 

The teacher would do well to pay more attention to the sentences 
as a whole in his explanations, and not dwell so much on the 
meaning of isolated words. 

He should also so work with his pupils as to make them feel that 
they are sharers with him in a common pursuit. 

He should bear in mind that to make a chapter of a book 
interesting and intelligible to a child needs careful and thoughtful 
preparation in advance. The proper presentation of literary matter 
demands the utmost skill of the teacher. The mode of delineation 
and amount of colour applied will prove whether he is an artist in his 
profession or merely an unskilled labourer. If he is not born a 
genius he may yet possess the infinite capacity for taking pains in his 
work. 

He should note, too, that much of the bitterness that in times 
past erected artificial barriers in our schools is dying out, and a more 
sympathetic attitude towards rival systems now prevails. Also, that 
his role is to teach children not methods or subjects. 

Reading-Spiel. 

We have ventured to coin a new word, as there is nothing in the 
English language that expresses what we wish now to convey. As 
there is an intimate relationship existing between the hand and brain, 
we should turn to account this physiological contact and get our 
pupils to learn, and take an interest in learning by doing. We 
would encourage them to make representations or models in card- 
board, clay, or plasticene or wood, and sketches in black and white 
of whatever will lend itself to this treatment in the course of their 
reading. Take, for instance, such a book as " Robinson Crusoe. " 
Read with them a section, explaining where necessary, at one lesson, 
and induce the pupils to bring up at the next meeting representations 
(possibly very crude at first, and on a small scale) of some of the 
many ingenious contrivances that renowned mariner made when on 
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his solitary island — his boat, his umbrella, &c. &c. This will induce 
them to search the text, and promote a lively interest. Other simple 
stories will similarly lend them to similar treatment. This, too, will 
form a golden bridge between the child's school life and the 
activities of adult life. It will forge a sympathetic bond between 
the youngster and the man. 

Nature Study. 

Nature pursuits will readily lend themselves to demonstration in 
the above way, only in this, we should seek to have the life-histories 
of various things exhibited by specimens, and explained by words and 
sketch. We should not aim at mere collecting. Our object should 
be to promote in the children the desire to know more and more of 
God's marvellous laws and works of creation. We should do all 
we can to help our pupils to read the extremely interesting nature 
notes that appear in our newspapers, such as the Animal World, 
Band of Mercy, Daily Graphic, &c. 

Newspaper Reading. 

This leads us to the consideration of another very necessary aid 
in encouraging reading. The Fourth Estate plays so important a part 
in the national and in our everyday social life, and is so invaluable 
in after years, that we ought to find room for it in the time table as a 
recognised lesson at least for one hour a week. The cost of a few 
halfpenny papers to go round a class is not worth considering, and 
what could be more interesting and helpful in language than pupils 
studying with their teacher, say an account of the Oxford and 
Cambridge boat race, a cricket match, &c. The blackboard should 
be freely used. 

Using Dictionaries. 

The children in the upper classes should have systematic training 
in the use of these. Roget's Thesaurus, though rather expensive, would 
be an invaluable aid to the deaf, especially if a cheap abridgement 
could be brought out. A useful exercise would be in training them to 
seek useful information for themselves out of one or other of the very 
excellent year books published now by various firms. 

Class Library. 

Apart from the general school library, sets of books suitably 
selected according to the stage of proficiency attained, might be 
allocated to the upper classes of the school. We mean, of course, 
story books. We would draw out a scheme of reading to cover a year, 
say, from one Easter to the next, and these books would be read 
partly in school with the teacher and partly out of school by the pupils 
themselves. They would be expected to be fairly well acquainted 
with the portions not taken in school. A dozen copies would be 
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obtained from the publishers for educational purposes at a consider- 
ably reduced price. 

" Told to the Children " series or " The Children's Heroes " series 
by Louey Chisholm (Messrs T. C. & E. C. Jack, Henrietta Street), 
might be found suitable for this purpose. " The Golden Staircase " 
(verse) by the same author. Messrs Warne and Messrs Arnold 
publish books excellently adapted for this, also Griffiths, Farrow, 
& Brown of Covent Garden, and Deans of Manchester. The 
" Treasure Island " and " Swiss Family Robinson " would do for the 
more advanced pupils ; also Ballantyne's works, which are very easily 
read. 

The Lending Library. 

Every school of any pretensions should possess one independently 
of the above. The books should be carefully selected, varied in 
character, not too difficult for the children, and, wherever possible, be 
profusely illustrated. As part of evening continuation school a 
librarian might be got to put in a couple of hours a week during the 
winter months, for the purpose of explaining orally, or by signs, the 
meanings of difficult passages to the children. This leads us to the 
consideration of the 

Out-of-School Part of our Work. 

To encourage the reading habit we would suggest in connection 
with our library the formation of 

A Reading Circle. 

This, especially during the winter, and under a capable leader, 
should be very helpful in promoting a love for good books. Care is 
necessary to prevent the leader from having all the work to do and 
the pupils none. Reciprocity should come in here. 

Value of a Theme. 

It will be found an excellent practice to start some theme or other 
for discussion, the subject being given out beforehand. It will give a 
zest for acquiring information on the subject selected, and induce 
some little thought. 

Use of Anecdotes. 

It is a good thing to make use of these as often as possible ; they 
are well worth encouraging. The desire will be stimulated by the 
reciting. Whether they refer to human beings or to the animal 
creation is immaterial. The great thing is to lead the children to 
acquire them eventually for themselves. 

Speaking Out-of-School. 

This also as a means in the direction of books is well worth 
encouraging. It needs direction, however, as it is apt to become 
scrappy and irrelevant. 
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Private Study. 

To get the pupils into the way of private reading — that is, reading 
by themselves and understanding what they read, is the aim and 
consummation of all the teacher's effort ; it is the crowning point of 
his school work. If the pupil can be got to master some little story 
by himself or herself a good work has, indeed, been achieved. As 
leading up to this, let us suggest that there be half or three-quarters of 
an hour set apart two or three evenings a week in all residential schools 
for silent study. Assistance and encouragement will be demanded 
at first, but once the early difficulties have been surmounted by use 
and practice, then methodical, self-reliant work should be looked for : 
and the measure of the teacher's success will be seen in the extent 
to which he has trained his pupils to make self-reliant exertions. But 
for some time to come they will undoubtedly require the utmost 
patience and consideration. Let them come up one by one to the 
teacher taking the duty, and tell him — be it ever so little — what they 
have read. They will fail at first, let him help them to realise the 
scene, fill up the gaps here and there. Let him not hustle them 
along, nor blame them if they stumble. Let him come down to their 
level, set his pace to their stride. They cannot take his big steps nor 
see with his experienced eyes, but let him take them by the hand and 
gently lead them, wisely direct their feeble footsteps as they climb 
onward, ever onward up the toilsome mountain sides. Practice and 
patience will supply the needed strength, and the goal will be 
ultimately reached. 

Note-Taking. 

We should attach more importance to training our pupils in the 
higher classes to take notes, that is, to learn how to digest and to 
select the salient portions of what they have been reading, and record 
the essential. It is not transcription, it is of infinitely more import- 
ance than that. It trains the mind to sift for itself, leads to mental 
activity, and to the analysing of the labours of the brain. 

Paraphrasing. 

This should receive more attention in our school routine than it 
does. It is an invaluable exercise, and really ought to appear on the 
programme. Occasional exercises in paraphrasing short easy lyrics 
into prose will improve the command of language, and thus help 
forward the reading. 

Historical Pictures. 

Such apparent trifles as these, hung before the children's eyes, 
and brought down from the walls now and then to hang a lesson 
upon, will supply the zest needed to make the children long to 
know more about the actors and scenes portrayed on them. * T he 
"Britannia" Series of Historical Pictures, published by Edward 
Arnold, 32 inches by 24 inches, are very inexpensive (2s. 6d. each, 
unframed), and set forth some of the most stirring incidents of our 
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Island Story. Pictures may be made of immense value in promoting 
reading. Their frequent use should be encouraged. 

Introduction of Children's Plays. 

The committing to memory of short passages with a view to 
reproducing them at a Christmas play, will do something towards 
improving the imagination and hit the nascent taste for reading. 

A Common Error. 

We take the liberty of suggesting this for consideration, though it 
applies to other subjects just as much as to reading. It is only a 
little deflection, but calls for slight adjustment. We refer to the part 
the child takes nowadays in the work of education. Under the new 
regime the pupil is apt to regard the teacher as a sort of shopman, 
who displays his wares during certain hours of the day, which he 
may or may not have any special call for, and which he has certainly 
no further use for when the class-room door closes. This mistake is a 
very natural one in its way, but there still may be found a little room in 
our teaching for the personal, element of the pupil to come in. The 
vital importance of the child's self-activity should always be. kept in 
view as a main factor in education. 

Examination Test. 

It would be a good thing to test the amount of reading done by 
the end of the half-year. A couple of books might be set, and the 
children required then to reproduce one or two scenes or incidents 
in their own words. A prize might be given, as an incentive to read, 
for the best answers. 

Need of more Time for Reading. 

More time should be given to reading in school in the upper 
classes, considering how great an avenue for future advancement and 
pleasure stands open before them, and what a loss it means to the 
pupils in after years when that avenue remains closed. 

Reading might prove a means of removing a considerable part of 
that isolation entailed on the deaf by reason of their affliction. Their 
intercourse, at the best, with the hearing community is somewhat 
limited, and these regrettable barriers would seem less to them if 
they could derive pleasure from books as their hearing brothers do. 

Learning by Rote. 

It ought to be possible to make our pupils, to some extent, 
acquainted with a few of our best literary gems, whether in prose or 
verse. There are some such jewels in our language that lose none 
of their lustre by being divorced from their setting. A few of such 
might, with advantage, be committed to memory, as well as a few 
priceless texts, by our deaf pupils. They might not grasp their full 
meaning, but they will, nevertheless, live long in their memory. 
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Bible Reading. 

We would wish to consider the position that this unique book 
should occupy in our schools, without the slightest reference to the 
unhappy controversy that has been so furiously raging these last few 
years. To our mind, this collection of sacred writings is a priceless 
heirloom. It has a message of the utmost importance to the happiness 
of every human being, for it is, as it were, the great mirror of human 
existence. It sets before us for our guidance and instruction a series 
of dignified and impressive pictures of right and wrong, a marvellous 
gallery of human portraiture in impressive and dignified language. 
On its pages we see a reflection of ourselves and of our own conduct. 
The reading of its message enables us and our children to locate 
ourselves in the universe in such a way that our daily conduct, our 
temper, our attitude towards our fellow-beings, and to life in general 
are affected by it. It enables us to see the importance of those 
relations in which we stand to the things that lie beyond our natural 
vision. It is the accumulation of the real, living experiences of real, 
living men and women, who had to face the real problems of life. 
It relates the experiences of those who have been willing to lay down 
their lives on the altar of God in defence of goodness and truth. 
It reveals the imperfections of humanity. To our pupils the reading 
of it should be most helpful, most hopeful, and most inspiring, for 
though it relates to past events, its warning tones apply no less to us ; 
the Divine echo that reminds us of out duty resounding from bygone 
years should claim our awakened conscience even in the present 
century. 

Conclusion. 

We would now bind up the various strands into the cable prepared 
for the use of our deaf pupils. They are necessary to secure the 
needed strength, but the scarlet thread running throughout the entire 
length of it is the teacher himself or herself. Without it, there will 
be no message. No reading habit induced without the earnest 
co-operation of the teachers themselves. 

Let us have a perfectly clear view of what we are engaged in 
building. Let there be no mistaking of the scaffolding for the edifice 
itself. Let us not be satisfied with a mere accumulation of building 
materials lying about in more or less disorderly heaps. Let us 
have a clear, full plan of the whole aim of deaf-mute education, not 
only with reference to the present time, but to the future years of 
our deaf children — their adult life. 

When we have realised this, we shall see the tremendous import- 
ance of doing all we can to impart the reading habit to our children. 
We shall no longer be so intently taken up with making the picture 
frame that we forget to put in the picture. In this full, clear light 
we can step forward with radiant hope. 



